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PEOCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

CambnUge  Antiquarian  ^owtp 

WITH 

COMMUNICATIONS  MADE  TO  THE  SOCIETY 
30  OCTOBER,  1916,  TO  28  MAY,  1917. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  1916—17. 
(Adopted  at  the  Meeting  on  February  11,  1918.) 

Our  roll  of  members  at  the  end  of  this  academic  year  con- 
tains 12  Honorary,  316  Ordinary,  and  26  Associate  Members, 
making  a  total  of  344.  Three  new  members  have  been  elected; 
16  Ordinary  and  four  Associate  members  have  resigned  or 
lapsed,  and  six  have  been  removed  by  death. 

The  death  of  Professor  Hughes  deprives  the  Society  of  one 
of  its  oldest  and  most  active  members.  He  became  a  member 
in  May,  1875,  held  the  office  of  President  in  the  years  1879, 
1880,  1889,  and  1890,  and  was  either  a  Vice-President  or  a 
Member  of  the  Council  during  most  of  the  period  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Society.  He  contributed  many  papers  to 
the  meetings  and  publications,  and  often  took  an  active  part 
in  discussions.  While  his  antiquarian  interests  were  un- 
usually diverse,  he  was  specially  adept  at  that  branch  of  the 
subject  which  lies  on  the  borderland  of  (leology,  namely,  the 
evidences  of  human  history  which  lie  buried  in  the  earth  ;  and 
bis  researches  covered  the  whole  period  from  Palaeolithic  man 

G.  A,  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XXI.  1 
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until  nearly  our  own  times.  Members  of  the  Society  will  Ion] 
vvmvmhvv  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  archaeology  and  hii 
stimulating  presence  at  their  meetings.  [A  special  article  on 
]'r,.t;  Hughes's  archaeological  work  will  be  found  on  page  103.] 
Thii  Wen  ordinary  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  the 
avc'i-age  attendance  was  46.  It  was  impossible  to  hold  the|Tl 
meetings  in  the  usual  building,  the  theatre  of  the  Museun 
of  Archaeology,  owing  to  the  "lighting  order";  the  Society  hac 
therefore  to  seek  hospitality  elsewhere,  and  is  specially  indebtec 
to  Professor  Hopkinson  and  Mr  C.  G.  Lamb,  for  their  kindness 
in  placing  the  Engineering  Lecture  Theatre  at  its  disposal  fo: 
most  of  the  meetings.  ' 

The  following  communications  were  made : 

Blackman,  A.,  M.A.,  "  Egyptian  Conceptions  of  Immortality." 

Nov.  27,  191€||'! 

Boughey,  Rev.  A.  H.  F.,  M.A., 

(1)  "Ancient  Church  Bells  in  Cambridge." 

May  14,  191 

(2)  "  Heraldry  of  King's  Hall  and  Michael  House." 

May  28,  191 

Brindley,  H.  H.,  M.A.,  "  Notes  on  Mediaeval  Ships." 

May  28,  191^ 

Cranage,  Rev.  1).  H.  S.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  "  The  Roof  of  Reim 
and  its  Lessons."  Feb.  26,  191*; 

Dent,  E.  J.,  M.A.,  Mus.B.,  "Sidelights  on  the  Renaissance 
Italy,  with  Musical  Illustrations."  March  5,  1911 

Haddon,  A.  C,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  "  My  Last  Trip  to  New  Guinea." 

Feb.  5,  19lf 

Haviland,  Miss  Maud  D.,  "The  Relations  between  Animals  an' 
Man  on  the  Yenesei."  Nov.  6, 191( 

Hope,  Sir  W.  H.  St  John,  Litt.D.,  ''The  Twelfth  Centur 
Pulpitum  or  Rood-  loft  formerly  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
Ely,  with  notes  on  similar  screens  in  English  Cathed 
and  Monastic  Churches."  May  7,  191 

Houghton,  F.  T.  S.,  M.A.,  "The  Problem  of  the  Low  Si 
Openings  in  English  Churches."  May  21,  191 
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eake,  Harold  T.  E.,  "  Prehistoric  Roads,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Icknield  Way  and  the  Berkshire  Ridgeway/' 

Feb.  19,  1917. 

3trie,  Prof.  W.  M.  Flinders,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.B.A.,  ''Toilet 
Objects  and  Rings."  Oct.  30,  1916. 

ayle,  C.  E.,  M.A.,  "  Cambridge  Military  Service,  1010  to  1908." 

Nov.  20,  1916. 

The  Proceedings  for  1915-16  have  been  published,  and  the 
'lume  will  be  found  to  contain  several  papers  of  great  local 
terest.    The  Vetus  Liber  Archidiaconi  Eliensis,  the  editing 

which  has  been  for  several  years  a  labour  of  love,  has  at 
st  been  issued.    The  warmest  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due 

Dr  Feltoe  and  Mr  Minns  as  Editors,  to  Mr  Alfred  Rogers  of 
6  University  Library,  and  to  many  other  helpers. 

As  a  matter  of  economy  no  new  edition  of  the  Laws,  List  of 
embers,  etc.,  will  be  issued  this  year. 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  year  1916  is  printed  at  the  end 
this  report. 

The  Council  gratefully  acknowledge  the  gift  of  £10  by 
iron  A.  von  Htigel  towards  the  purchase  of  shelves  for  the 
brary. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  following  documents  relating 
the  History  of  Agriculture  in  Cambridgeshire  : 

(1)  Atkyns's  Report  on  the  Fens  in  1605. 

(2)  Report  of  Commission  of  Sewers  in  1619. 

(3)  Itinerary  of  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  1653. 

■  (See  Archdeacon  Cunningham's  paper.  Proceedings,  Vol. 
llviii,  p.  39.) 

.  The  publication  of  these  is  rendered  possible  by  the  liberality 
:  Archdeacon  Cunningham.  The  work  of  editing  lias  been 
Lj  ousted  to  the  Rev.  Evelyn  Young. 

In  consultation  with  the  Anticpiarian  Committee  of  the 
\  iversity  the  Council  have  arranged  that  the  following  books, 
I'ouging  to  the  Antiquarian  Library,  shall  be  temporarily 
1  )osited  in  the  University  Library  : 

(1)    Eikon  Basilike  (^o.  44  in  Almack's  bibliogra|>hy). 

1—2 
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(2)  Statutes  of  Henry  VIII,  years  34  and  35,  printed  i 

1562. 

(3)  Statutes  of  22  Henry  VIII,  printed  by  Powell. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  presented  to  the  undei 
mentioned  donors  of  books  : 

Monsieur  Henri  Renouard  of  Vannes  for  his  brochure  "On 
puscule." 

The  Oxford  University  Press,  for  the  "  General  Catalogue  i 
November,  1916.  1 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  Edgar  Powell,  of  Reading  (B  J  j 
Trinity  College),  for  the  gift  of  his  transcript  of  the  Recon  f 
relating  to  the  Hearth  Taxes  for  the  town  of  Cambridge  in  tl  i 
years  1664  and  1674,  which  he  had  made  from  the  ' 
Subsidy  Rolls  at  the  Public  Record  Office.  (See  Proceeding 
Vol.  Lxviii,  p.  80.)  I 


NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED  IN  1916-17. 


1916.  Oct.  23.     Rev.  Charles  Upwood  Manning,  M.A. 
Nov.  27.    Rev.  W.  J.  Wickins,  M.A. 

1917.  March  5.    Sidney  Smith.' 


ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 


The  List  of  Purchases  will  be  found  on  pp.  105-6. 
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ORDINARY  MEETINGS  WITH  COMMUNICATIONS, 
MICHAELMAS  TERM  1916,  AND  LENT  AND 
EASTER  TERMS  1917. 

Monday  30  October,  1916. 
Mr  H.  H.  Brindley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.B.A.,  gave 
a  lecture,  iUustrated  with  lantern  views,  on  Toilet  Objects 
and  Rings. 

The  objects  described  were  all  found  in  Egypt,  but  were  not 
all  of  Egyptian  workmanship ;  for  as  the  civilization  of  Greece 
Rome,  and  other  distant  countries  extended,  their  products  were 
more  and  more  introduced  into  Egypt.  Thus  objects  of  foreign 
make  are  found  abundantly  in  the  later  Egyptian  tombs  and 
hoards,  and  the  influence  on  local  arts  is  shown  in  changes  in 
the  type  of  Egyptian- made  objects.  In  fact,  under  the  influx 
of  Greek  and  other  civilizations,  the  old  Egyptian  feeling 
thoroughly  died  out. 

Among  the  objects  illustrated  were  combs  in  great  variety; 
mirrors  of  metal,  and  of  glass  "  silvered  "  with  pewter ;  beads 
of  silver,  gold  and  precious  stone ;  chains  and  pendants ;  bangles 
and  bracelets ;  rings,  signet  and  jewelled ;  earrings ;  an  orna- 
ment of  false  hair  and  metal  pins  for  a  lady's  coiffure;  and 
(perhaps  most  interesting,  though  least  ornamental)  a  well- 
shaped  artificial  tooth  of  pink  coral,  with  a  peg  for  fixing  into 
a  tooth-stump.  The  diversity  of  forms  of  comb  was  remark- 
able, some  being  for  use,  some  for  ornament,  and  some  appa- 
rently only  ceremonial,  presumably  forming  part  of  the  bride's 
trousseau.  Among  them  it  was  interesting  to  see  "small  tooth 
combs,"  with  teeth  back  to  back,  of  exactly  the  same  form  as 
used  nowadays,  but  made  and  used  several  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era. 
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Monday  6  November,  1916. 

Mr  Brindley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Miss  Maud  D.  Haviland  lectured  on  The  Relations  be- 
tween Animals  and  Man  on  the  Yenesei,  illustrating  the 
^  jubject  with  lantern  views  from  her  own  photographs. 
1)         .  . 

Miss  Haviland  explained  that  the  existence  of  man  on  the 
irast  tundras  of  Siberia  would  be  almost  impossible  without 
the  domestication  of  the  reindeer,  which  renders  it  possible  to 
migrate  to  and  fro  as  the  summer  comes  and  goes.  There  is 
10  food  of  any  kind  during  the  winter.  The  use  of  the  rein- 
{  ieer  is  limited  by  its  food,  the  reindeer  moss ;  where  this  does 
J  not  grow,  man  cannot  dwell.  The  dog  is  the  only  other  domestic 
animal.  Among  wild  animals  the  fox  and  the  bear  are  of  use 
.  to  man  by  supplying  him  with  furs.  Birds  are  very  abundant; 
and  of  these  the  goose  is  the  most  important,  supplying  the 
inhabitants  with  a  small  portion  of  their  food.  A  few  grouse 
are  eaten,  but  other  birds  are  hardly  used  at  all.  Fish  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Yenesei  and  its  tributaries  during  the  summer, 
and  the  catching  and  curing  of  it  employ  a  great  many  fami- 
lies. Much  of  it  is  conveyed  up  the  rivers  for  use  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  further  south. 

The  lecturer  described  the  remarkable  faculty  possessed  b}^ 
the  inhabitants,  even  by  children,  and  probably  by  the  rein- 
deer, of  finding  their  way  with  certainty  and  accuracy  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  trackless  tundra,  which  to  a  European 
seem  to  have  hardly  any  recognisable  landmark. 

Monday  13  November,  1916. 

A  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Museum  of  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology.  The  Curator,  Baron  Anatole  von  Hugel,  ex- 
hibited and  described  a  number  of  objects  recently  acquired. 
Some  of  these  had  been  purchased  with  a  grant  of  money  con- 
tributed by  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  and  othei-s 
had  been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  friends :  thc}^  consisted 
of  specimens  of  various  periods  from  prehistoric  times  ahuosfc 
to  the  present,  and  were  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  though 
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a  large  share  of  them  had  been  derived  from  Cambridgeshire 
and  adjoining  districts. 

Monday  20  November,  1916. 
Mr  Brindley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  C.  E.  Sayle  gave  a  lecture  on  Cambridge  Military 
Service,  1010  to  1908,  which  will  be  printed  with  additional 
matter  in  one  of  our  future  publications.  At  a  very  early 
period  the  military  activity  of  Cambridgeshire  was  shown  by 
the  construction  of  such  a  large  defensive  as  the  "Devil's  Dyke 
Documentary  evidence  of  the  county's  military  service,  so  far  ae 
the  lecturer  has  hitherto  elucidated  it,  commences  with  the 
year  1010,  and  from  that  time  onwards  to  the  present  there  is 
abundant  evidence,  documentary  and  monumental,  of  the  part 
played  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridgeshire  in  the  defence  ol 
their  country. 

Monday  27  November,  1916. 
Mr  Brindley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  Aylward  Blackman,  M.A.,  Excavator  to  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund,  gave  a  lecture  on  "Egyptian  Conceptions 
OF  Immortality."  The  tombs  of  Egypt,  he  stated,  furnish  proofs 
of  the  belief  in  immortality  as  early  as  4000  B.C.  At  first  the 
preservation  of  the  body,  as  an  abode  or  at  least  a  resort  for  the 
spirit,  was  held  to  be  essential,  and  hence  arose  the  elaborate 
system  of  mummification.  The  bodies  were  buried  with  food 
implements,  etc.,  for  use  in  the  other  state  of  existence,  and 
offerings  of  food  were  placed  from  time  to  time  in  the  tomb.: 
In  later  times  the  actual  bodies  were  supplemented  by  counter-, 
feit  presentations — statues  or  paintings — with  which  the  spirit 
was  supposed  to  keep  in  touch ;  and  offerings  of  real  food  were 
replaced  by  solid  or  pictorial  representations  of  food,  and  of  all 
the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  preparation  of  food.  To  these 
were  added  representations  of  events  in  the  hero's  earthly  life, 
and  of  his  supposed  occupations  in  the  other  world. 
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The  Egyptians  believed  that  the  spirit  on  entrance  to  the 
future  existence  was  subjected  to  judgment  by  Osiris,  and  that 
he  was  rewarded  according  to  the  good  or  evil  deeds  of  his 
earthly  life.  Thus  the  Egyptians  had  advanced  far  beyond  the 
neighbouring  nations,  were  the  first  to  establish  an  ethical  test 
for  immorbality,  and  exercised  a  very  great  influence  on  religious 
thought  in  subsequent  times,  even  to  the  present  day. 


Monday  5  February,  1917. 

Mr  Brindley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr  A.  C.  Haddon,  F.R.S.,  gave  a  lecture  entitled  "  My  last 
TRIP  to  New  Guinea,"  which  described  a  visit  made  by  the 
lecturer  with  his  daughter  in  1911.  Miss  Haddon's  very  suc- 
cessful photographs  were  used  to  illustrate  the  lecture.  The 
aim  of  the  explorers  was  to  analyse  the  ethnological  characters 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea,  and  to  reconstruct  their 
history.  It  is  evident  that  New  Guinea  is  inhabited  by  repre- 
sentatives of  several  different  races,  having  different  bodily 
features  and  different  arts  and  customs.  This  might  be  ex- 
pected, as  the  island  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Asiatic, 
Australian,  and  Pacific  regions.  Even  the  oldest  known  in- 
habitants are  of  mixed  race,  and  in  later  times  the  country 
has  been  invaded  by  races  from  all  the  neighbouring  regions. 
As  a  result,  the  characters  and  customs  of  the  people  are  widely 
different  in  different  parts  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  differences 
are  rather  irregularly  distributed.  Each  race  has  its  own  form 
ratt  of  dress,  of  canoes,  of  sails,  and  particularly  of  houses.  To  a 
casual  observer  the  last  may  seem  the  most  striking:  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  country  the  houses  are  "  individual," 
i.e.  one  to  each  family;  in  some  other  districts  the  houses  are 
"communal,"  of  great  size,  some  hundreds  of  jairds  in  length, 
having  a  central  passage  with  cubicles  on  each  side  for  tlu^ 
respective  families;  such  a  house  being  almost  a  village  in  it- 
self. The  houses,  whether  individual  or  communal,  arc  of  wood, 
and  raised  on  poles  to  a  height  of  about  6  ft.  above  the  ground. 
In  the  construction  of  houses,  as  well  as  in  other  handwork,  t  he 
inhabitants  show  very  considerable  ability  and  ingenuily. 
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Monday  19  February,  1917. 

Mr  Brindley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  Harold  T.  E.  Peake  gave  a  lecture  on  Prehistoric 
Roads,  with  special  reference  to  the  Icknield  Way  and  the 
Berkshire  Ridgeway.  The  Ridgeway  follows  the  top  of  the 
Downs,  close  to  the  steep  escarpment  which  faces  north.  Nearly 
parallel  with  it,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment,  runs  the 
Icknield  Way,  which  begins  on  the  west  just  within  the  Wilts 
border,  runs  through  Berks,  crosses  the  Thames  at  the  Goring 
Gap,  and  continues  north-eastward  as  far  as  Newmarket.  Both 
these  roads  are  prehistoric.  Mr  Peake  believed  that  the  Ridge- 
way was  the  earlier,  running  over  open  and  treeless  country: 
the  Icknield  Way,  running  through  more  or  less  wooded  country, 
was  probably  made  when  men  had  improved  their  implements 
so  far  as  to  render  it  easy  to  fell  trees.  The  importance  of  this 
route  was  due,  the  lecturer  suggested,  to  its  connecting  two  of 
the  principal  inhabited  districts  of  ancient  times, — The  Chalk 
Downs  of  the  S.W.  and  those  of  the  E.  Several  other  ancient 
roads  were  discussed,  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
mainly  used,  and  the  periods — bronze  or  iron — in  which  they 
originated,  as  shown  by  the  objects  found  in  the  barrows  which 
occur  along  the  wayside,  especially  at  bifurcations  and  crossings 
of  roads.  Roads  in  those  early  times  were  neither  paved  nor 
fenced :  they  were  mere  beaten  tracks,  often  of  great  and  in- 
definite width.  The  main  roads  of  this  country,  and  indeed  of 
all  countries,  are  of  great  antiquity :  they  connected  the  centres 
of  habitation,  industry,  and  trade ;  and  a  map  of  such  roads  re- 
veals the  history  of  ancient  times,  much  as  Bradshaw's  Railway 
Map  shows  the  activities  of  the  present  day. 

Monday  26  February,  1917. 
Mr  Brindley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  gave  a  lecture 
ou  The  Roof  of  Reims,  and  its  Lessons.  While  the  main 
structure  of  a  great  Gothic  church,  including  the  vaulted  ceiling, 
is  of  stone,  and  therefore  fireproof,  yet  in  the  great  majority  of 
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instances  the  building  is  covered  with  a  timber-framed  roof, 
which  too  often,  as  in  the  case  of  Reims,  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  with  serious  damage  to  adjacent  parts  of  the  building.  A 
wooden  roof,  with  tiles,  slates,  lead,  or  other  waterproof  covering, 
was  necessary  because  no  method  was  known  of  rendering  a  stone 
roof  waterproof  in  a  wet  climate — joints  between  stones  become 
leaky  if  not  horizontal.  Dr  Cranage  showed  lantern  views  of 
various  devices  which  have  been  used  in  construction  of  stone 
outer  roofs,  mostly  in  the  drier  climate  of  southern  Europe,  but 
which  are  not  suitable  for  the  north.  He  discussed  the  forms 
of  waterproof  and  fireproof  covering  which  modern  science  has 
rendered  possible,  and  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  coating 
the  stone  vault  with  some  waterproof  material,  such  as  asphalt, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  covering  roof,  and  frankly  leaving  the 
stone  vault  to  tell  its  own  tale.  The  loss  of  the  high-pitched 
roof  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  form  of  an  ancient  church  ;  but 
modern  churches,  at  least,  might  be  designed  so  as  to  make  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  outwardly  visible  vaulting. 

Monday  5  March,  1917. 
The  Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  E.  J.  Dent,  M.A.,  Mus.Bac,  gave  a  lecture  on  Side 
Lights  on  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  with  Musical  Illus- 
trations. The  lecturer  explained  that,  owing  to  the  active 
propaganda  of  the  Church,  we  were  accustomed  to  hear  more 
of  the  effect  of  the  Renaissance  on  sacred  than  on  secular  and 
popular  music.  But  careful  research  had  brought  to  light  many 
interesting  specimens  of  the  music  of  the  people  in  Renaissance 
times,  and  Mr  Dent,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  cliorus,  gave 
a  very  pleasing  rendering  of  a  selection  of  these.  The  per- 
formers well  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  Society,  for  some  of 
the  pieces  were  really  difficult  and  had  required  very  diligent 
practice. 

English  ladies  and  German  soldiers  seem  to  have  been  as 
familiar  figures  in  Italy  during  the  Renaissance  as  they  are  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  first  two  songs  given  represented  the 
sentiments  of  these  respectively.    Many  of  tli(^  sacrtnl  songs  of 
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the  period  were  transformed  from  madrigals  by  the  substitution 
of  a  few  words  here  and  there.  Some  of  these  were  sung,  in- 
chiding  one  which  is  painted  (words  and  music)  on  a  picture 
at  Perugia,  date  about  1504.  Other  popular  part-songs  given 
included  street  cries,  such  as  "chimney  sweeps,"  "hot  roast 
chestnuts,"  &c.,  and  in  more  earnestly  artistic  vein  some  of  the 
beautiful  madrigals  of  Luca  Marerizio. 

While  Italy,  in  those  days,  had  not  any  great  dramas  such 
as  the  English  ones  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  the  so-called 
Comedy  of  Masks  was  the  common  property  of  all  actors.  It 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  skeleton  plot,  with  numbers  of  inter- 
changeable stock  phrases,  which  could  be  put  together  at  the 
caprice  of  the  players.  About  1597  Orazio  Vecchi  set  music 
to  the  comedy,  in  the  shape  of  14  Madrigals,  and  Giulio  Cesare 
Croce  assisted  him  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words.  Speci- 
mens of  these  madrigals  were  given  by  Mr  Dent  and  his  chorus. 
It  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  the  Cambridge  University  Library 
recently  received  a  gift  of  about  150  of  the  little  works  of  this 
same  G.  C.  Croce. 

Monday  7  May,  1917. 
Professor  Prior,  F.S.A.,  A.R.A.,  in  the  Chair. 
Sir  William  St  John  Hope,  Litt.D.,  gave  a  lecture  on 
The  Twelfth-Century  Pulpitum  or  Rood-Loft  formerly 
IN  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely,  with  notes  on  similar 
Screens  in  English  Cathedral  and  Monastic  Churches. 

Printed  at  page  19. 

Monday  14  May,  1917. 
Mr  Brindley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Rev.  A.  H.  F.  Boughey,  M.A.,  gave  a  lecture  on  An- 
cient Church  Bells  in  Cambridge.       Printed  at  page  74. 

Monday  21  May,  1917. 
Mr  Brindley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr  F.  T.  S.  Houghton,  M.A.,  lectured  on  The  Problem 
OF  THE  Low  Side  Openings  in  English  Churches.  These 
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)penings,  as  the  lecturer  explained,  are  not  always  low,  nor 
ilways  at  the  side  ;  and  they  were  not  "windows"  as  sometimes 
;alled,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  unusual  and  doubtful  nature. 
They  occur  in  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  churches  in  England, 
md  a  few  exist  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  but  elsewhere 
.hey  seem  to  be  unknown.  They  date  mostly  from  the  13th 
md  14th  centuries:  at  some  later  period  the  great  majority  of 
jhem  were  walled  up ;  but  in  recent  times  many  have  been  re- 
)pened  and  converted  into  windows. 

Originally  they  were  not  glazed,  but  had  a  shutter  on  the 
nside,  and  were  sometimes  protected  with  bars  externally.  Most 
)f  them  are  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  chancel,  more  often 
n  the  south  wall  than  in  the  north ;  but  they  are  occasionally 
bund  in  almost  any  part  of  a  church  wall.  Their  situation 
5eems  to  have  been  determined  in  many  cases  by  the  conve- 
aience  of  the  parish — they  face  the  more  populous  side.  They 
ire  either  separate  openings,  or  are  portions  of  a  window  opening, 
separated  by  a  stone  transom  from  the  upper  or  glazed  portion. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  seat  at  the  side  of  the  inner  aspect. 

The  use  of  these  openings  is  not  distinctly  recorded  in  any 
document,  and  much  research  and  more  speculation  have  been 
devoted  to  its  discovery.  Among  the  theories  worth  considera- 
tion are,  that  they  were  used  (1)  by  lepers  for  observing  the 
jhurch  service  from  outside,  (2)  for  displaying  a  lamp,  (3)  for 
bhe  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  (4)  for  confession,  (5)  for 
transmission  of  the  sound  of  the  Sanctus  bell,  rung  on  the 
inner  side.  .  Against  the  first  two  theories  there  is  almost  in- 
surmountable evidence,  but  for  the  other  three  there  is  possible 
support  in  documents,  and  the  least  improbable  is  the  fifth.  At 
all  events  these  openings  were  used  for  some  ritual  purpose,  or 
perhaps  more  than  one,  which  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
century. 

Sir  William  St  John  Hope,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr  Houghton  for  his  paper,  referred  to  the  importance  of 
noting  further  examples  of  lowside  windows,  or  whatever  they 
are  to  be  called,  that  occur  on  an  upper  floor.  Besides  the 
two  in  the  prior's  chapel  at  Ely,  there  arc^  similar  windows  in 
the  first-floor  chapels  of  Little  Wenham  Hall,  Kidwelly  Castle, 
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Moor  Hall  preceptory,  and  Leeds  castle  in  Kent,  where  it  looks 
out  over  a  wide  moat\  There  is  also  documentary  evidence 
for  two  such  windows  in  Windsor  Castle :  (1)  on  the  Pipe  Rol 
of  1233-4,  "  for  making  a  certain  window  of  glass  and  anothei| 
of  wood  (i.e.  apparently  glazed  above  and  shuttered  below  a 
transom)  in  the  King's  chapel,"  which  was  in  the  inner  bailey 
and  on  the  first  floor;  (2)  in  1392-3,  when  "a  certain  window 
called  gapier  "  (=  a  small  loop)  was  made  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  great  hall  in  the  lower  bailey  when  the  dais  end  v/as  fitted 
up  as  a  temporary  chapel  for  the  dean  and  canons  while  their 
chapel  was  under  repair.  The  north  wall  in  question  still  over 
looks  Eton,  and  the  window  must  have  been  well  above  ground' 
outside.  Whatever  was  the  purpose  of  "lowside"  windows,  andlrai 
there  may  have  been  others  besides  the  ringing  of  the  sacring 
bell  behind  them  (which  seems  the  most  likely),  these  upper 
floor  and  other  examples  preclude  any  use  from  without  and  all 
point  to  a  use  from  within. 


Monday  28  May,  1917. 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Mr  Brindley,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Ofiicers  of  the  Society  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year.    (See  list  on  next  page.)  . 

The  President  read  Some  Notes  on  Mediaeval  Ships. 

Printed  at  page  83. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  F.  Boughey,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  The 
Heraldry  of  King's  Hall  and  Michael  House. 

Printed  at  page  100, 

1  Those  at  Ely  and  Leeds  Castle  had  been  discussed  by  Mr  Houghton. 
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NEW  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1917-18 
Elected  28  May,  1917. 

PRESIDENT. 

ev.  David  Herbert  Somerset  Cra.nage,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  King's 
College. 

m  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

RTHUR  Gray,  M.A.,  Master  of  Jesus  College. 
DWARD  Schroder  Prior,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  A.R.A.,  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Slade  Professor. 

MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

AROLD  HuLME  Brindley,  M.A.,  St  John's  College. 

iLLiAM  Ridgeway,  Sc.D.,  F.B.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 

Disney  Professor  of  Archaeology. 
uNcis  Henry  Hill  Guillemard,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Gonville  and 

Caius  College. 

TREASURER. 
ERBERT  Flack  Bird,  30,  Panton  Street. 

SECRETARY  AND  EDITOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 
lANK  James  Allen,  M.D.,  St  John's  College.    8,  Halifax  Road. 

Excursion  Secretary. 
Es  Henry  Bullock,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 


For  complete  list  of  Officers  see  next  page. 
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The   Twelfth-Century   Pulpitum   or  Eoodloft 

FORMERLY  IN  THE  CaTHEDRAL  ChURCH  OF  ElY  ; 

with  some  notes  on  similar  screens  in  english 
Cathedral  and  Monastic  churches. 

By  Sir  William  St  John  Hope,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L. 
(Read  7th  May,  1917.) 

It  has  long  been  known  that,  until  it  was  destroyed  by 
Mr  James  Essex  in  1770,  there  was  standing  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Ely  the  twelfth-century  stone  screen  that  anciently 
formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  monks'  quire. 

None  of  the  histories  of  Ely  gives  any  picture  of  the  screen, 
and  until  quite  lately  nothing  was  known  of  it  beyond  the  plan 
shown  by  Browne  Willis^  and  the  notes  published  by  Bentham^. 
These  last  are  reprinted  in  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart's  monograph 
on  the  cathedral  churchy  with  a  reference  to  'a  rude  sketch 
still  existing  in  the  British  Museum.'  But  Mr  Stewart  gives 
no  authority  for  this,  and  the  sketch  has  been  as  elusive  as  the 
lost  screen.  * 

For  some  time  past  Mr  Aymer  Vallance  has  been  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  of  English  screens  and  screenwork,  and 
while  looking  through  some  volumes  of  drawings  in  the  British 
Museum  he  fortunately  lighted  upon  the  sketches  of  the  Ely 
screen,  made  by  Essex  himself  before  it  was  taken  down  and 
broken  up.  These  sketches  can  be  identified  by  the  title  "  the 
old  Roodloft  at  Ely,"  and  consist  of  three  pages  of  pen-and-ink 

^  A  Survey  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Lincoln,  Ely,  Oxford,  a7id  Peterborough 
(London,  1730). 

2  James  Bentham,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Conventual  and 
Cathedral  Church  of  Ely,  2nd  edition  (Norwich,  1812),  Addenda,  8. 

D.  J.  Stewart,  On  the  Architectural  History  of  Ely  Cathedral  (Loudon 
1868),  43. 
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drawings  of  details  of  the  screen,  with  their  dimensions ^  These 
were  not  enough  to  enable  any  proper  drawing  of  the  screen  to 
be  reconstructed,  but  Mr  Vallance  has  found  in  another  volume^ 
an  unnamed  pencil-sketch  of  part  of  the  elevation  which  sup- 
plied  the  missing  data.  Mr  Vallance  has  further  most  kindly 
entrusted  to  me  photographs  of  all  four  sketches,  and  from  these 
I  have  ventured  to  reconstruct  the  diagram  reproduced  in  Fig.  1 
(Plate  I).    The  sketches  are  reproduced  in  Figs.  2-5. 

This  recovery  of  the  plan,  design,  and  arrangement  of  the 
Ely  screen  forms  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  quire 
screens.  It  will  therefore  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  the 
subject  at  large,  and  to  describe  the  Ely  example  in  its  proper 
place. 

Solid  screens  bounding  the  quire  westwards  were  not  the 
rule,  and  so  need  not  be  looked  for  in  parish  churches,  but  are 
peculiar  to  churches  of  monastic  or  collegiate  foundations,  or  to 
those  served  by  regular  or  secular  canons, 

It  is  also  necessary  to  observe  that  no  proper  appreciation 
of  the  subject  can  be  had  without  a  full  understanding  of  thti 
use  to  which  churches  were  put,  and  therefore  of  the  reasons 
why  such  screens  were  set  up. 

This  question  of  use  leads  to  a  distinction  that  must  be 
drawn  between  churches  of  monks  and  regular  canons  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  a  college  or  secular  canons  on  the  other 
hand.  Their  services  were  of  course  not  unlike,  but  owing  to 
the  difference  in  manner  of  living,  the  churches  of  the  secular 
chapters  were  not  used  in  quite  the  same  way  as  those  of  men 
and  women  who  observed  a  different  time-table,  and  followed  a 
stricter  rule  than  a  set  of  statutes.  Both  seculars  and  regulars 
regarded  the  quire  and  presbytery  as  their  private  chapel,  but 
whereas  the  seculars  admitted  layfolk  to  their  services,  the 
monastic  orders  discouraged  this,  and  the  Cluniacs,  Cistercians, 
Carthusians,  and  White  Canons,  as  well  as  the  orders  of  nuns, 
did  not  admit  strangers  even  into  their  churches,  except  as  a 
special  favour. 

This  liberty  of  access  by  layfolk  mattered  little  in  a  secular 


1  Add.  MS.  6768,  pp.  122-4. 


2  Add,  MS.  6772,  p.  196. 


Fig.  2.    Sketches  by  James  Essex  of  parts  of  the  quire  screen 
formerly  at  Ely 
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church,  and  accordingly  the  arrangement  of  the  screens  is 
simple,  being  confined  practically  to  the  enclosure  of  the  quire 
and  presbytery,  and  the  protection  of  any  standing  shrine  behind 
the  high  altar. 

But  in  a  monastic  house  the  privacy  of  the  monks,  nuns, 
canons,  or  friars,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  cloister,  and  their 
freedom  of  access  to  the  church  for  the  night  offices  and  other 
services,  demanded  that  their  quires  should  be  more  closely 
screened  from  visitors  and  be  accessible  at  all  times  without 
hindrance.  The  way  in  which  this  was  sometimes  done,  when 
there  were  shrines  to  be  visited,  as  at  Christchurch  Canterbury, 
and  at  Rochester,  called  for  the  exercise  of  some  ingenuity,  but 
before  continuing  the  subject  a  retrospect  is  necessary  in  order 
to  introduce  other  factors. 

[  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  solid  screens 
at  the  western  boundary  of  our  quires  is  to  be  found  in  the 
early  practice  of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  ceremonial  reading 
of  the  epistle  and  the  gospel  at  mass  from  special  lecterns  or 

I  ambons. 

A  very  early  ambon  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  is  pre- 
served, though  not  in  place,  in  the  church  of  St  Apollinare 
Nuovo  at  Ravenna,  in  the  form  of  a  marble  pulpit  standing  on 
pillars.  In  the  duomo  at  Ravello,  though  the  quire  itself  has 
gone,  both  ambons  remain  apparently  in  their  places  in  the 
nave,  below  the  quire  platform  :  the  twelfth-century  epistle 

j  desk  on  the  -north  side,  with  its  mosaics  of  the  story  of  J onah  : 
the  later  gospel  desk  on  the  south,  with  its  stately  ascent,  and 

■  six  supporting  pillars  resting  upon  lions.    Another  fine  gospel 

'ambon  of  the  same  type  stands  in  another  church  at  Ravello, 
that  of  St  Giovanni  del  Toro,  and  there  is  yet  a  third  at  Scala 
hard  by.  A  fourth,  also  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  its  front 
pillars  resting  upon  lions,  exists  in  the  Benedictine  abbey  church 
of  la  Trinita  della  Cava  in  the  same  district.   All  have  a,  marblo 

.  eagle  to  carry  the  desk  for  the  book,  and  in  the  gospel  ambons 
the  eagle  of  course  faces  north. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  screen  may  be  seen 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salerno,  where  the  (]uire  and  its 
*  nclosure  are  intact.    The  quire  is  here  shut  in  westwards  by 
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two  high  walls  of  the  twelfth  century,  decorated  with  marbl 
and  mosaic,  and  connected  by  a  metal  screen  with  gates  tha  jntu 
give  access  to  the  quire.    Both  walls  are  thick  enough  to  con 
tain  stairs  within,  ascending  to  the  contemporary  epistle  anojljs 
gospel  arabons  that  stand  just  outside  to  the  west.  Thest 
ambons,  like  the  staircases,  are  of  marble  and  mosaic.  Thd 
epistle  ambon  on  the  north  is  carried  upon  four  pillars  and  haj 
a  projecting  semicircular  front  facing  south.    The  larger  ano 
loftier  gospel  ambon  opposite  stands  on  eight  pillars.    Both  the 
Ravello  gospel  ambons,  that  at  la  Trinita  della  Cava,  and  th.it 
at  Salerno  have  provision  for  an  altar  beneath. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  early  instance  where  the  next  step  is 
exemplified,  of  combining  the  two  ambons  into  one  loft,  from 
which  the  epistle  and  gospel  continued  to  be  read.  It  will  b€ 
convenient,  therefore,  to  turn  to  this  country,  and  see  whal 
connexion  can  be  established  between  the  Italian  ambons  and] 
the  English  solid  quire  screens. 

In  the  custumals  and  statutes  of  English  churches  the  Latin 
name  for  the  solid  screen  bounding  the  quire  westward  is  | 
pulpitumK  Its  use  is  definitely  fixed  in  the  secular  churches 
as  well  as  in  those  of  collegiate  rank,  as  the  place,  loft,  or  gallery 
from  which  at  stated  times  the  epistle  and  gospel  were  read ;  it 
was  also  used  for  minor  purposes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  monastic  orders  do  not  seem  to  have  used 
the  pulpitum  in  quite  the  same  way,  it  will  be  desirable  to  deal 
first  with  those  in  the  churches  of  secular  canons. 

The  important  document  known  as  the  Consuetudinary  of 
Sarum,  though  embodying  much  older  rules,  is  considered  by 
the  best  and  latest  authorities  to  date  from  about  1210.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  been  used  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Old 
Sarum. 

Many  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Consuetudinary  are  set 
out  at  greater  length  in  the  Salisbury  document  known  as  the 
Customary,  which  seems  to  have  been  compiled  and  elaborated 

1  At  Exeter  the  accounts  for  its  reconstruction  from  1317  onwards  call  it 
la  pulpytte,  and  at  Ripen  Minster  as  early  as  1354-5  it  is  called  "la  purpitle." 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  screen  and  loft  in  the  old  chapel  of  St  Edward  and 
St  George  in  Windsor  Castle  was  likewise  called  "  la  pulpete." 
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^  "om  the  older  forms  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
^*  3ntury. 

"  From  these  two  sources  it  can  be  shown  that  the  pulpitum 
^as  used : 

i.  For  the  singing  of  the  lessons  at  mattins, 

ii.  For  the  reading  of  the  epistle,  the  singing  of  the 
radual  and  the  alleluya,  and  the  reading  of  the  gospel  from  an 
agle  desk  on  Sundays  and  all  great  days ;  also 

iii.  For  the  lesson  at  mass. 
It  w^as  likewise  used  : 

iv.  For  certain  functions,  when  a  station  was  made  before 
he  cross  or  rood  that  stood  above  it,  as  in  the  Sunday  and  other 
recessions,  and  for  the  singing  of  the  genealogy  at  mattins  on 
Christmas  Day, 

When  the  gospel  was  not  read  from  the  eagle  in  the  pulpitum 
t  was  read  in  the  presbytery  at  the  lower  step  of  the  altar  from 
desk  prepared  for  it,  turned  towards  the  north. 
It  only  remains  to  add  that,  as  the  custumals  and  the  rubrics 
n  the  service  books  show,  this  use  of  the  pulpitum  at  Salisbury 
vas  followed  at  Lincoln,  York,  Exeter,  Hereford,  and  Lichfield, 
ind  it  is  to  be  presumed  in  every  other  cathedral  and  collegiate 
hurch  of  secular  canons  in  this  country. 

The  reading  of  the  gospel  from  a  desk  surmounted  by  an 
iagle,  as  was  the  rule  at  Old  Sarum  and  Salisbury,  has  its 
origin  in  the  eagle  desks  that  are  so  conspicuous  on  the  ambons, 
md  no  doubt  every  church  that  could  afford  it  had  such  a  one 
ipon  the  pulpitum. 

Another  of  the  "ornaments  of  the  church  "  that  in  many  cases 
'stood  in  the  pulpitum  was  a  pair  of  organs,  though  for  this  again 
the  evidence  is  often  but  negative.  At  Exeter  a  charge  circa 
Organa  claudenda  occurs  in  the  fabric  roll  for  1286,  but  the 
organs  are  not  mentioned  again  until  1460,  and  for  small  repairs 
ill  1479-80.  In  1513-4  the  large  sum  of  £164  156-.  7\d.  was 
spent  pro  Novis  Organis  in  pidpito\  so  that  not  only  the  now 

'  Compotus  predict!  domini  Johannis  Maior  Cleiici  Operia  hoc  anno  luo 
(liveisis  Rebus  emptis  et  expensis  factis,  ut  patet  per  unuin  (luatormuu  In.lc 
factum  et  super  hunc  Corapotum  ostensum  pro  Novis  Organis  in  puliuto. 

In  Expensis  [as  per  lost  schedule]  xlii.  li.  iiij.s.  vj.d.  ob.  qa. ;  Enipcio  Stagni, 
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instrument,  but  probably  the  older  one  that  it  replaced  was  set 
up  therein.  Various  entries  in  the  accounts  prove  that  as  earl;l 
as  1408-9  the  organs  in  Ripon  Minster  stood  '  in  le  purpytyP ' 
and  in  1482  dean  Thomas  Hey  wood  gave  to  the  cathedral  churcl 
of  Lichfield 2  the  magna  organa  in  pulpito  which  cost  £26  Ss.  4a 

In  a  few  rare  cases,  where  floor  space  was  limited  or  other 
wise  occupied,  the  pulpitum  seems  to  have  held  an  altar.  Thi 
was  so  in  the  old  chapel  of  St  Edward  and  St  George  in  Windso  jj 
Castle,  since  materials  for,  apparently,  a  wooden  altar  in  pulpit 
are  accounted  for  in  1382-3. 

The  old  chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  also  had  an 
altar  in  the  pulpitum,  as  appears  from  a  charge  in  1503-4  "pri 
cirpis  pro  capella  in  the  Rodeloft";  the  two  nave  altars  mem 
tioned  in  1476-7  probably  stood  against  it,  like  two  simila; 
altars  at  Windsor.  The  church  of  Stoke-by-Clare  College  like 
wise  had  an  altar  in  the  roodloft  in  1534. 

The  pulpitum  was  in  every  case  surmounted,  usually  upon  i 
beam  that  crossed  the  church  above  it,  by  the  great  Rood  witi 
its  attendant  images  of  Our  Lady  and  St  John,  and  sometimes 
other  figures.  Every  English  example  was  unhappily  destroyec 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  references  to  the  making,  painting" 
or  mending  of  them  are  to  be  met  with  in  accounts,  and  otheij 
notices  of  them  will  occur  presently.  j 

How  far  back  it  is  possible  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  pul  \ 
pitum  in  an  English  church  is  an  interesting  question.  i 

The  earliest  example  so  far  for  which  documentary  evidenctt 
is  available  was  set  up  in  Beverley  Minster  by  Ealdred  arch-j 
bishop  of  York  between  the  years  1060  and  1069  :  I 

Above  the  quire  door  he  also  caused  to  be  made  a  pulpitum  (or  loft)  oi 
incomparable  work  of  bronze  and  gold  and  silver,  and  on  either  side  of  th( 

xxxiv.  li.  x.s.  v.d.  ;  Ferramenta,  iiij.  li.  vij.d.  ob.  ;  Liberacio  denariorum  (tc, 
Laurence  Playssher)  Ixxj.  li.    Total,  clj.  li.  xv.s.  vij.d.  q^. 

[Added :]  IVP  de  x  li.  datis  Lawrencio  Playssher  per  decretum  Capituli 
ex  Eewardo  citra  hunc  compotum     .       .    summa  x.  li. 
M'l  de  1  plankis  emptis  de  Johanne  Grynewaye  et  Resolut. 

Domine  de  Devonshere  iiij.  li,  , 

Expense  Organorum  cum  Eegardo  clxiiij.  li.  xv.  s.  vij.d.  q*.  ! 

1  J.  T.  Fowler,  Memorials  of  Ripon  (Surtees  See.  81),  iii.  137,  161,  162.  i 

2  Archaeologia,  In.  638.  | 
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oft  he  set  up  arches,  and  in  the  middle  above  the  loft  a  higher  arch  carrying 
J,),  )n  its  top  a  cross,  likewise  of  bronze  and  gold  and  silver,  skilfully  fashioned 
>f  Teutonic  work  ^ 

This  metal  screen  at  Beverley  is  not  described  because  a 
\hulpitu7n  there  was  a  new  thing,  but  on  account  of  its  excep- 
lei  iional  character ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  Ealdred's  own 
lii  ninster  at  York  also  had  a  pulpitum  befitting  its  higher  dignity. 

At  Osmund's  church  at  Old  Sarum  and  Remy's  minster  at 
)Jjincoln,  both  hallowed  in  1092 ;  at  Chichester,  finished  about 
.120 ;  and  at  Lichfield,  Southwell,  Hereford,  and  the  hospital  of 
3,  3t  Cross  near  Winchester,  there  was  in  each  church  a  short 
gj,  )resby tery  with  the  quire  extending  westwards  under  the  crossing 
brmed  by  the  middle  tower  to  a  pulpitum  under  its  western 
ij  irch,  or  in  the  first  bay  of  the  nave. 

At  Wells,  in  the  new  church  begun  and  planned  by  bishop 
iRainald  (1174-91),  the  quire  extended  under  the  tower  and  into 
<the  first  bay  of  the  nave,  where  the  stalls  abutted  against  a  pul~ 
.  mtum  between  the  first  pair  of  piers,  with  flanking  screens  in  line 
,  across  the  aisles.  Against  or  under  the  pulpitum  were  two  altars, 
)ne  on  either  side  the  quire  door,  and  another  pair,  right  and 
left,  against  the  nave  piers.  In  the  side  screens  were  doorways, 
referred  to  in  a  Statute  of  1297  as  the  hostia  de  la  Karole,  that 
is,  of  the  enclosure.    All  parts  of  the  church  eastwards  of  the 
bishop's  entrance  from  the  cloister  were  thus  completely  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  nave. 

This  line  of  screens  at  Wells  has  given  way  to  other  arrange- 
ments due  to  the  enlargement  of  the  building  eastwards,  but  it 
.apparently  represented  the  original  scheme,  and  the  evidence 
,for  its  existence  is  quite  clearl 

The  placing  of  altars  against  the  pulpitum  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  normal  feature:  the  reason  being,  that  despite  the 
admittance  of  layfolk  into  the  presbytery,  the  services  there 

1  "  Supra  ostium  chori  pulpitum  opere  iuconiparabili,  aere,  auro,  argcntoquc 
;l'abricari  fecit,  et  ex  utraque  parte  pulpiti  arcua,  et  in  medio  supra  pulpitum 
arcum  eminentiorem  orucem  in  summitate  gestantem,  similiter  ex  aere,  auro,  et 
I  argento,  opero  Theutonico  fabrefactos  erexit."    Chronica  pontijlcum  Ecclcaiac 
;  Eboracensis,  Digby  MS.  140. 

-  C.  M.  Church,  Chapters  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  Wellf 
(London,  1894),  322-8, 
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were  those  of  a  quire  and  not  of  a  parish  church.    Many,  too,  0( 
these  minsters  and  cathedral  churches,  including  Old  Sarumjsep, 
Lincoln,  Chichester,  Southwell,  Beverley,  and  Ripon,  containec 
altars  for  parishioners  who  had  an  earlier  or  prescriptive  right 
therein.    Now  the  obvious  place  for  a  parish  altar  was  outsidebctie 
the  presbytery,  and  against  such  a  backing  as  the  pulpit  am  thal|tli 
blocked  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave.    The  fact,  too,  that  thisi 
had  the  quire  doorway  in  the  middle,  allowed  a  second  altar  tc|k 
be  added  when  necessary. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  altars  beneath  theile 
gospel  ambons  in  Italy,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Ealdred'sj 
metal  screen  at  Beverley  had  altars  under  its  loft. 

At  Old  Sarum  the  first  church,  that  hallowed  in  1092,  wai 
enlarged  and  extended  by  bishop  Roger  between  1103  and  1139 
In  this  building,  as  recent  excavations  have  shown,  the  quir< 
extended  under  the  new  tower  westwards  to  a  solid  stone  pal 
pitum  filling  the  first  bay  of  the  nave.  In  its  thickness  wer* 
stairs  to  the  loft  above,  and  flanking  the  quire  door,  on  a  plat 
form  one  step  below  the  quire,  but  two  steps  above  the  nave, 
were  two  altars.  As  at  Wells  there  were  screens  in  line  with  fj] 
the  pulpitum  across  the  aisles  to  complete  the  barrier  between] 
the  two  halves  of  the  church. 

The  next  change  was  the  removal  of  the  pulpitum  from  the 
western  side  to  the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower,  on  account  of  the 
enlarged  quire  and  presbytery  obtained  by  the  extensive  re- 
building of  the  eastern  limb.  This  was  begun  at  York  by  arch- 
bishop Roger  between  1154  and  1181,  and  followed  in  his  new 
work  at  Ripon.  St  Hugh  did  much  to  enlarge  his  minster  at 
Lincoln  between  1192  and  his  death  in  1200. 

At  Lichfield,  Beverley,  and  Southwell,  the  extensions  all 
belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  while  at  Salis- 
bury the  new  church  begun  in  1220  provided  in  its  laying  out 
for  presbytery  and  quire  in  the  eastern  limb.  At  St  Paul's 
in  London  the  eastern  limb  was  twice  enlarged  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  new  work  at  Exeter  dates  from  about  1270,  and 
that  at  Wells  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

On  the  completion  of  the  quire  and  presbytery  at  Salisbury 
about  1260  there  was  set  up  under  the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower 
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beautiful  pulpitum  of  Purbeck  marble.  It  was  about  12J  ft. 
eep,  with  two  stairs  in  its  thickness,  and  towards  the  nave  were 
jven  niches  on  either  side  the  quire  door.    Above  the  niches 

as  a  parapet  to  the  loft  panelled  in  twelve  divisions  \  The 
iches  were  originally  filled  with  images  of  kings,  but  that  did 
ot  hinder  the  setting  up  below  them  of  a  pair  of  altars,  to  the 
orth  and  to  the  south  of  the  doorway.  During  the  building  of 
be  buttressing  arches  under  the  tower  early  in  the  fifteenth 
entury  these  altars  were  taken  down  and  set  up  on  each  side  of 
18  nave  against  the  tower  piers,  where  they  remained.  There 
5  some  evidence  of  a  third  altar,  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  the  rood 
)ft  itself 

The  new  presbytery  and  quire  at  Exeter  were  in  building 
•cm  about  1270  to  1308,  and  sufiiciently  completed  in  1309-10 
3r  the  stalls  of  the  older  quire  to  be  set  up  in  the  new  one.  The 
'Ixisting  pulpitum  of  stone  against  which  the  stalls  abut  was 
■)egun  in  1317.  In  1318-19  the  marble  pillars  were  paid  for, 
nore  marble  was  bought,  and  two  altars  with  marble  fronts 
jiiade.  In  1319-20  various  iron  bars  were  bought,  and  in  1323-4 
|ronwork  for  its  doors  and  carved  heads  for  the  vault.  In  1324-5, 
iiles  were  bought  for  the  floors ;  twelve  images  for  the  two  end 
)anels,  ten  little  images,  and  an  image  in  angulo,  were  likewise 
:nade,  all  for  the  decoration  of  the  loft.  Lastly,  in  1324-5,  an 
'ron  bar  was  wrought  for  carrying  the  great  cross,  which  was 
.  pparently  the  old  rood  formerly  in  the  church.  The  altars 
inder  the  loft  were  fenced  by  entercloses  of  iron  made  in  132.:^-5. 

Of  about  the  same  date  as  the  Exeter  pulpitum  is  the  stone 
'  creen  at  the  entrance  of  the  quire  at  Lincoln.  The  doorway  is 
[lere  flanked  on  each  side  by  four  tall  groined  and  canopied 
jirches,  divided  midway  by  carved  brackets  for  imagery.  Below 
ihese  is  rich  diaper  work,  but  the  similar  decoration  above  the 

1  This  was  all  swept  away  by  Wyatt  in  1789  and  replaced  by  a  creation  of 
lis  own,  but  the  wall  of  niches  was  preserved  and  set  up  in  the  north-east 
Tansept,  where  it  may  still  be  seen.  Owing  to  the  more  recent  growth  of 
he  idea  that  our  ministers  should  "  play  at  being  parish-cluirch,''  Wyatt's 
icreen  in  turn  has  gone,  and  been  replaced  by  an  open  erection  designed  by 
3ir  G.  G.  Scott,  who  was  more  responsible  than  other  modern  "eminent 
irchitects"  for  the  destruction  and  obliteration  of  the  traditional  medieval 
irrangements  of  our  great  churches. 
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brackets  is  a  late  eighteenth-century  insertion,  and  may  repre 
sent  the  blocking  up  of  niches  that  were  originally  filled  wit 
images,  perhaps  seated  figures  of  kings.    There  is  no  trace  nor 
record  of  any  altars.    The  screen  extends  backwards  for  12i  ft.|  T 
the  thickness  being  filled  on  the  north  by  the  broad  stair  up  toi 
the  loft,  and  on  the  south  by  a  vaulted  chamber  and  otheill  C 
features.   The  quire  entry  has  a  flat  ceiling  carried  by  a  skeleto 
vault. 

The  pulpitiim  at  St  David's  was  built  in  the  days  of  bishop!  T 
Henry  of  Gower,  1328-47.  Its  west  face  seems  originally  tol  (( 
have  had  an  altar  with  a  reredos  of  imagery  on  either  side  thepii 
quire  entry,  but  that  to  the  south  was  destroyed  for  the  insertionpli 
of  bishop  Henry's  tomb.  The  present  way  up  to  the  loft  is  out- 
side at  the  north  end,  and  clearly  the  result  of  modern  alteration 
The  so-called  "  sanctuary  screen  "  of  wood  now  in  the  quire  justlid 
east  of  the  stalls  is  in  the  main  of  the  same  date  as  the  pulpitum,  d 
and  seems  to  have  been  moved  from  the  line  between  the  first 
piers  of  the  nave,  where  it  stood  upon  a  platform  of  three  steps 
as  a  fence  to  the  nave  altars,  like  the  iron  grates  at  Exeter. 

The  stone  pulpitum  at  Wells  follows  in  date  the  completion 
of  the  new  presbytery  and  quire  by  bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury 
(1329-63),  and  had  a  series  of  five  pedestalled  and  canopied  niches 
with  images  of  kings  on  either  side  of  the  quire  entry,  and  a  loft 
above  with  panelled  front.  The  middle  section  of  the  screen 
was  unhappily  brought  forward  by  Mr  Salvin  in  or  about  1854 
to  make  more  room  for  a  larger  organ  on  the  loft. 

The  stone  pulpitum  which  stood  in  place  at  Chichester  until 
its  removal  just  before  the  fall  of  the  steeple  in  1861  is  credited 
to  bishop  John  Arundel  in  1477.  Despite  its  late  date,  it  was 
of  the  Exeter  type,  with  three  deep  vaulted  recesses  for  the  quire 
entry  and  two  flanking  altars,  behind  which  were  the  stairs  up 
to  the  loft.  The  pulpitum  is  preserved  at  present  in  the  detached 
bell-tower,  but  ought  of  course  to  be  replaced  in  the  church. 

The  well-known  ^M^j^iY^^m  in  York  Minster,  with  its  fine  array 
of  images  of  the  kings,  was  begun  before  1478  by  William 
Hyndley,  master  mason.  He  was  working  upon  the  screen  with 
a  dozen  other  masons  certainly  until  1504,  but  it  was  apparently 
not  finished  until  1515,  when  his  successor  and  ten  masons  were 
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iill  working  upon  it,  and  the  last  of  the  images,  that  of  King 
[enry  VI,  was  painted.  There  were  no  altars  against  the  screen, 
•he  great  rood  seems  not  to  have  been  set  up  until  1518. 

The  system  of  screens  in  collegiate,  as  distinguished  from 
athedral,  churches,  is  not  altogether  clear. 

Collegiate  churches  were  either  (i)  partly  collegiate  and 
artly  parochial,  or  (ii)  wholly  independent  of  any  parochial 
lights,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  a  parish  church.  * 

The  first  group,  which  was  by  far  the  larger,  included 

(a)  churches  like  Southwell,  Fotheringhay,  and  Tattershall, 
'aving  (apparently)  a  pidpitum  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  quire, 
ith  altars  beneath  or  against  it ;  or 

(h)  cross  churches  like  Ottery,  Ripon,  and  Howden,  with  a 
ulpitum  for  the  college  under  the  eastern  arch  of  the  crossing, 
nd  a  second  screen  with  the  parish  altar  against  it  under  the 
estern  arch\ 

The  first  group  also  includes  a  third  class 

(c)  of  churches  like  Manchester,  Edington,  and  Irthling- 
orough,  which  seem  to  have  had  an  open  wooden  roodscreen 
f  the  parish  church  type  with  a  wide  loft  on  top  that  could 
e  used  as  a  pulpitum  by  the  college. 

The  stone  pulpitum  in  Southwell  Minster  is  of  early  four- 
jeenth  century  date,  and  belongs  to  the  Exeter  type,  with  the 
bft  carried  by  a  tall  open  arcade  with  three  deep  recesses  be- 
,ind,  having  flat  ceilings  and  skeleton  vaulting.  The  middle 
;3cess  forms  the  quire  entry,  and  opens  into  a  lobby  whence  stairs 
iscend  right  and  left  to  the  loft.  The  side  recesses  probably 
jeld  altars  as  at  Exeter,  in  which  case  one  may  have  been  the 
'arish  altar  of  St  Vincent.  The  front  is  flanked  by  two  tall 
iches,  and  surmounted  by  a  cornice  and  pierced  parapet. 

The  "purpytle  "  in  Ripon  Minster  is  contemporary  with  the 

'  aire  stalls,  which  are  dated  1494,  and  has  four  canopied  niches  on 

ither  side  the  entry,  with  a  row  of  twenty- four  lesser  housings 

bove.   There  are  no  recesses  for  altars,  but  the  pedestals  in  the 

wo  outermost  niches  are  raised  on  panelled  blocks  that  suggest 

mall  altars  in  front.    All  the  images  are  gone. 

^  This  section,  as  will  be  seen  later,  forms  an  interesting  link  between  tbe 
ingle  secular  screens  and  the  double  or  compound  monastic  screens. 

C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XXL  3 
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The  stone  pulpitum  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Howden  i 
also  late  fifteenth  century.    It  is  under  the  eastern  arch  of  th^^ 
middle  tower,  and  shows  towards  the  nave  the  quire  entry  wit 
a  row  of  niches  on  either  hand,  and  a  loft  with  panelled  fron|jt,ii 
partly  of  open  work,  above.    The  images  now  in  the  niches  hay 
apparently  been  brought  from  the  ruined  quire,  and  do  no  leo 
belong  to  the  screen. 

The  pulpitum  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Tattershall  is  th 
latest  of  the  secular  examples.  It  is  a  solid  structure  of  stone 
and  has  on  the  west  side  three  broad  arched  recesses,  of  whicl 
the  middlemost  contains  the  quire  entry ;  the  side  recesses  hel( 
altars.  The  stairs  up  to  the  loft  are  formed  in  the  thickness  g 
the  screen  on  the  north  side,  and  in  the  south  side  is  a  roon 
lighted  by  three  quatrefoil  openings  towards  the  nave.  Toward 
the  quire,  now  that  the  stalls  are  destroyed,  there  shows  a  blan 
wall  with  a  doorway  in  the  middle,  with  the  panelled  and  creste(j(|o 
front  of  the  loft  above.  Over  the  entrance  this  is  corbelled  ou 
as  a  three-sided  oriel  towards  the  quire,  like  the  lofts  at  Lincoh 
and  Ripon.  This  interesting  screen  was  built  at  the  costs  o 
Robert  Whalley,  canon,  in  1528^ 

The  second  group,  of  churches  that  were  wholly  collegiate 
included  those  of  destroyed  colleges  like  Rotherham,  Pleshy,  am 
Stoke-by-Clare,  many  of  the  college  chapels  at  Cambridge  an( 
Oxford,  and  chapels-royal  like  St  Stephen's  in  the  palace  o|» 
Westminster  and  that  in  the  castle  of  Windsor. 

Of  the  arrangements  of  St  Stephen's  chapel  nothing  is  defi 
nitely  known,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  an  isolated  quire  witl 
pulpitum,  etc.  like  that  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Albi  ii 
France. 

The  Windsor  chapel  was  ordered  to  be  built  for  the  king  ill 
1240,  but  was  entirely  refurnished  between  1350  and  1353 
the  chapel  of  the  newly-founded  Order  of  the  Garter.   It  was  i 
plan  a  parallelogram,  some  70  ft.  long,  perhaps  with  an  easter 
apse,  and  had  towards  the  west  end  a  pulpitum  shutting  off 
shallow  antechapel  Avhich  contained  within  entercloses  twdj 
altaria  bassa  or  exteriora. 


Many  of  the  college  chapels  at  Cambridge  resembled  that  at 
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indsor  in  plan  and  arrangement  (except  that  none  had  an 
se),  and  all  seem  to  have  had  like  it  the  usual  minimum  of 
ree  altars^  This  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  fourteenth- 
ntury  chapels  of  University  Hall,  Trinity  Hall,  and  Pembroke, 

the  fifteenth-century  chapels  of  King's  College  and  Queens' 
)llege,  and  in  the  early  sixteenth-century  chapel  of  Christ's 
allege ;  and  probably  at  Gonville  Hall,  St  Katharine's  Hall, 
ing's  Hall,  and  Buckingham  (afterwards  Magdalene)  College, 
tiich  are  known  to  have  had  chapels  of  similar  simple  plan^ 
b  St  John's  College  the  church  of  St  John's  hospital,  which 
icame  its  chapel,  was  planned  like  a  friars'  church,  with  a 
irrow  division  with  steeple  over  between  quire  and  nave,  but 
is  altered  in  an  interesting-  way  to  conform  to  the  college 

pe^.  .  .  1782021 

A  similar  type  of  chapel  prevailed  in  some  of  the  Oxford 
lieges,  but  in  William  of  Wykeham's  New  College  the  ante- 
lapel  is  a  short  nave  with  aisles  of  the  same  height,  thus 

1  The  scholars  of  Peterhouse  at  Cambridge  used  at  first  as  their  chapel  the 
joining  parish  church  of  St  Peter  outside  Trumpington  Gates,  but  about  1350 
is  was  largely  rebuilt  and  rededicated  in  1352  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
iry.  The  new  building,  which  is  still  in  use,  though  now  only  as  a  parish 
urch,  is  an  aisleless  parallelogram  of  six  bays.  The  three  easternmost  formed 
e  college  chapel  and  were  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  pulpitum  or  roodloft  with 
0  altars  against  it,  which  were  not  hallowed  until  1443.  Beyond  the  enter- 
)ses  of  these  altars,  and  in  the  same  line,  two  chantry  chapels  were  built 
tside  between  the  buttresses  :  one  in  1443,  the  other  about  1515.  The  rest  of 
e  building  served  as  the  church  of  the  parishioners.  Willis  and  Clark,  The 
'chitectural  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  i.  50,  etc. 

2  For  this  and  other  information  on  college  chapels,  see  Willis  and  Clark, 
he  Architectural  History  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge,  etc. 
ambridge,  1886),  and  particularly  the  chapter  on  The  Chapel  in  vol.  iii. 
4-501. 

*  By  an  indenture  dated  20th  June  1516  Thomas  Loveday  of  Sudbury, 
.  Suffolk,  carpenter,  covenanted  to  make  twenty-four  stalls  in  the  new  chapel 
ter  the  same  pattern  as  those  in  the  quires  of  Jesus  College  and  Pembroke 
all,  "and  a  Kodeloft  after  and  accordyng  to  the  Eoodeloft  and  Candell  beame 
the  said  Pembroke  Hall  in  Camb.  or  better  in  every  poynt,  wyth  imagery  and 
)wsynge,  such  as  shall  be  mete  and  convenient  for  the  same  warks."  Willis 
id  Clark,  ii.  243. 

As  in  the  old  chapel  of  Peterhouse,  the  two  "lowc  altars"  against  the 
dpitum  had  cbapels  in  line  with  them  on  eitiier  side  between  the  external 
ittresses  :  that  on  the  north  of  Hugh  Asliton  (ob.  1522)  :  tbat  on  the  south  of 
r  John  Keyton,  c,  1533. 
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atfordiiig  room  for  two  other  altars  besides  those  against  tl 
pulpitiim  at  the  entrance  of  the  quire.  The  same  arrangemei 
was  adopted  at  All  Souls,  Magdalen,  and  Queen's  Colleges^ 

Before  passing  on  to  the  second  part  of  this  paper  a  few  woro 
may  be  said  as  to  the  directions  given  by  King  Henry  VI  in  144 
with  regard  to  the  "  rode-lofts,"  as  he  calls  them,  to  be  set  up  i 
the  chapels  of  his  projected  colleges  at  Eton  and  Cambridge. 

In  the  Cambridge  chapel  there  was  to  be 

a  reredos  beryng  the  Rodeloft  departyng  the  qiiere  and  the  body  of  tl 
church,  conteynyng  in  length  .xl.  fete,  and  in  brede  .xiiij.  fete^. 

This  reredos,  which  was  to  be  of  stone,  was  duly  begun 
the  existing  remains  show,  but  it  was  not  proceeded  with,  an 
eventually  was  replaced,  in  the  days  of  King  Henry  YIII  an 
Anne  Boleyn  his  queen,  by  the  magnificent  Renaissance  woode 
roodloft  which  still  adorns  the  chapel.  The  organs  apparent! 
were  not  set  up  on  it  until  1606. 

The  directions  as  to  the  Eton  chapel  are  fuller : 
Item,  in  the  saide  Quere  oon  either  side  xxxii  stalles  and  the  rode 
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there,  I  wol  that  they  be  made  in  like  maner  and  fourme  as  be  the  stall* 
and  rodeloft  in  the  chapell  of  saint  Stephen  atte  Westminster,  and  of  tl| 
lengthe  of  .xxxii.  fete  and  in  brede  clere  .xii.  fete  of  assise^. 

This  scheme  was  superseded  by  another,  called  the  "kyng( 
own  avyse,"  for  a  chapel  on  a  larger  scale,  containing  th 
direction : 

And  behynde  the  Provostes  stall  unto  the  qwere  dore  .vj.  fote,  for 
wey  in  to  the  Rodelofte  for  redyng  and  syngyng  and  for  the  Organs  ar 
other  manere  observance  there  to  be  had  after  the  Rewles  of  the  Churcl 
of  Salesbury^, 

which  confirms  in  an  interesting  way  several  of  the  points  a 

ready  dealt  with.    Further  on  in  the  "  avise  "  is  a  direction  fo 

ij  Auters  in  the  body  of  the  seid  Churche  to  be  sett  on  every  side 
the  qwere  dore  ; 

thus  bringing  the  arrangement  into  line  with  others  that  ha\ 
been  noted. 

1  See  a  paper  by  Mr  Aymer  Vallance  in  The  Archaeological  Journal,  Ixvii.  32 

2  WilUs  and  Clark,  The  Architectural  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridg,' 
and  of  the  Colleges  of  Cambridge  and  Eton  (Cambridge,  1886),  i.  369. 

3  Ibid.  i.  354.  4         i.  sgg. 
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Neither  of  the  screens  at  Eton  projected  by  King  Henry  was 
er  begun,  but  twenty-seven  years  later,  when  the  chapel  was 
larly  finished,  a  new  roodloft  of  wood  and  quire  stalls  were 
ntracted  for  by  Walter  Nicholl  of  Soiithwark,  "  karver." 

The  history  of  the  pidpitum  and  its  adjuncts  in  churches  of 
onks  or  canons  regular  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  in  the  case 
secular  or  collegiate  churches. 

A  large  number  of  churches  of  Black  Monks  and  Black 
mons  were  shared  with  parishioners  who  had  rights  in  them, 
lis  led  to  a  mutual  division  of  the  building  whereby  the  quire 
irt  became  the  church  of  the  convent  and  the  nave  that  of 
e  parish.  Such  a  division  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  churches 
ie  Bridlington,  Binham,  Wymondham.  and  Crowland,  where 
le  conventual  part  has  been  ruined  or  destroyed,  while  the 
irochial  section  of  the  nave  has  remained  in  use. 

This  division  was  necessitated  by  a  further  consideration, 
hurches  of  secular  canons  had  not  any  dwellings  attached  to 
lem,  and  only  a  few  had  even  a  cloister.  But  a  monastic 
mrch  was  that  of  a  community  which  abode  under  its  shadow, 
L  buildings  ranged  about  a  cloister  adjacent  to  it.  The  cloister 
leys  moreover  were  to  a  large  extent  lived  in,  and  were  not 
lere  covered  passages  about  a  burying  ground  as  at  Wells  and 
alisbury  and  Lincoln. 

Owing  to  this  intimate  relation  between  church  and  cloister 
le  quires  in  the  monastic  churches  largely  maintained  their 
•iginal  places  under  the  crossing  and  down. the  nave,  while  the 
Bcular  quires  have  in  every  case  been  moved  eastwards ;  the 
itest  example  being  in  recent  years  at  Hereford,  despite  the 
dortness  of  its  presbytery.  An  original  pidpitum  on  the  eastern 
ide  of  the  crossing,  as  at  Durham  and  Bardney,  is  therefore 
xceptional,  and  although  many  monastic  quires  were  moved 
ast wards  later,  in  every  case  the  pidpitum  stood  at  first  under 
he  western  arch  of  the  crossing  or  further  west  athwart  the 
ave. 

But  neither  at  Durham  nor  Bardney  nor  anywhere  else  did 
he  pidjntum  stand  alone  as  a  solid  structure  with  the  quire 
utry.    In  a  monastic  church  it  consisted  of  either 

(i)  a  solid  screen  like  that  at  York,  but  with  a  space  in 
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trout,  bounded  by  a  second  screen,  usually  a  bay  to  the  wo 
against  which  stood  the  nave  altar  between  two  doorways ;  or 


(ii)  of  two  such  screens,  or  two  parallel  walls,  a  bay  apaii 
connected  by  ceiling  over  the  intervening  space,  with  the  na^i 
altar  placed  against  the  combined  structure ;  or 


NAVE 


(iii)  with  the  nave  altar  detached  from  such  compounfl 
jQulpitum,  and  placed  against  another  screen-wall  a  bay  i|  - 
advance  of  it. 
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i  In  all  three  forms  the  doorwa3^s  that  flanked  the  nave  altar 
>pened  into  the  space  behind  ;  and  the  wall  against  which  the 
,Itar  stood  served  as  its  reredos  and  generally  had  over  it  the 
i^reat  Rood. 

In  line  with  the  roodscreen,  as  the  altar- wall  may  be  called, 
vere  other  screens  crossing  the  aisles,  if  the  church  had  aisles, 
md  the  altar  was  guarded  in  front  by  yet  more  screens,  or  by 
in  enterclose  like  that  recorded  at  Durham. 

This  multiplication  of  screens  was  evidently  brought  about 
yy  practical  considerations :  one  being  the  more  effectual  barrier 
'  ihereby  interposed  between  quire  and  nave;  and  another,  the 
jreation  of  the  area  forming  the  retroquire. 

The  retroquire  was  generally  directly  opposite  to  or  accessible 
•om  the  entrance  into  the  church  from  the  cloister,  and  was 
sed  for  various  purposes:  among  the  Cistercians  for  the  minuti 
or  monks  who  had  been  let  blood)  to  sit  in  during  such  services 
as  they  had  to  attend  ;  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  as  the  place  for 
penitents  under  gravis  culpa,  who  were  not  allowed  in  quire ; 
and  at  Durham  it  contained,  as  elsewhere,  a  long  form  for  such 
f  {brethren  as  were  eoctra  chorimi  to  sit  upon.  Sometimes  an  altar 
i  or  altars  were  set  up  in  it. 

:  Of  the  three  classes  of  barrier-screens  that  of  which  there 
are  most  examples  may  first  be  dealt  with,  where  the  quire  is 
or  was  wholly  east  of  the  crossing. 

j      At  Durham  and  Bardney  this  has  been  the  case  from  the 
.'beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  both  churches  replace 
'earlier  structures^  and  elsewhere,  as  at  Christchurch  in  Canter- 
\  bury,  Rochester,  Castleacro,  and  Crowland,  a  later  rebuilding  or 
(  extension  of  the  presbytery  has  been  followed  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  great  secular  churches)  by  a  removal  eastwards  of  the  old 
quire.     In  all  these  cases  the  pulpitum  is  or  was  under  the 
eastern  arch  of  the  middle  tower,  and  the  roodscreen  under  the 
I  western  arch  :  the  tower  area  thus  formed  the  retroquire.  Tn  no 
J  church  are  both  screens  now  standing,  but  the  traces  of  them  may 
I  often  be  found  on  the  piers,  while  at  Bardney,  Castleacre,  and 
elsewhere,  their  remains  have  been  uncovered  by  excavations. 

^  Walcher's  church  at  Durham,  vvhicli  was  also  crucirorni  in  plan,  is  dofinitely 
!  stated  by  the  monk  Rainald  to  have  had  its  quire  under  the  crossing. 
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Both  an  earlier  and  a  later  pulpitum  at  Durham  seem  to 
described  in  Rites. 

From  this  notable  record  it  may  be  gathered  that  there  w 
a  pulpitum  contemporary  with  the  first  fitting  up  of  the  quii  0 
in  the  twelfth  century,  decorated  with  two  tiers  of  images 
kings  and  bishops  with  "  scriptures  "  under. 

This  earlier  pulpitum.  was  rebuilt  or  new-faced  by  pri 
John  Wessington  (1416-46),  who  is  credited  with  the  makir 
of  "  le  Rerdoose  ad  ostium  chori  "  at  a  cost  of  £69  45.  It  is  thn 
referred  to  in  Rites : 

In  the  former  part  of  the  quii-e  of  either  side  the  west  dore  or  chei'  ileniis 
entrance  therof  without  the  quire  dore  in  the  lanthorne  were  placed  i 
theire  severall  roomes  one  above  another  the  most  excellent  pictures,  a 
gilted  verye  beautifull  to  behould  of  all  the  kinges  and  queenes,  as  we  wgl^ 
of  Scotland  as  England  which  weere  devout  and  godly  founders  an 
benefactors  of  this  famous  Church  and  sacred  monument  of  St.  Cuthben 
to  incite  and  provoke  theire  posteritie  to  the  like  religious  endeavours  i 
theire  severall  successions  whose  names  hereafter  followeth. 

Of  the  corresponding  roodscreen  Rites  gives  a  very  detailed 
description : 

In  the  body  of  the  churche  betwixt  two  of  the  hiest  pillors  supporting! 
and  holding  up  the  west  syde  of  the  Lanterne  over  against  the  quere  dopijlsjg 
ther  was  an  alter  called  Jesus  alter  where  Jhesus  mess  was  song  ever; 
fridaie  thorowe  out  the  whole  yere.    And  of  the  backsyde  of  the  said 
alter  there  was  a  faire  high  stone  wall  and  at  either  end  of  the  wall  there 
was  a  dore  w^^^  was  lockt  every  night  called  the  two  Roode  Dores  for  the 
prosession  to  goe  furth  and  comme  in  at,  and  betwixt  those  ij  dores  was 
Jhesus  alter  placed  as  is  afiforesaide,  and  at  either  ende  of  the  alter  was 
closed  up  w*^^  fyne  wainscott  like  unto  a  porch  adjoyninge  to  eyther  rood 
dore... and  in  the  wainscott  at  the  south  end  of  the  alter  ther  was  iiij  fai 
almirch...and  in  the  north  end  of  thalter  in  the  wainscott  there  was  a  do: 
to  come  in  to  the  said  porch  and  a  locke  on  y t  to  be  lockt  both  dale  and  r"! 
nighte  :  Also  ther  was  standing  on  the  alter  against  the  wall  aforesaid  a 
moste  curiouse  and  fine  table  with  ij  leves  to  open  and  elos  againe  all  of  the 
hole  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  christ  most  richlye  and  curiously  sett  furth 
in  most  lyvelie  coulors  all  like  the  burninge  gold... the  w°^^  table  was 
alwaies  lockt  up  but  onely  on  principall  dales.    Also  the  fore  part  of  the 
said  porch  from  the  utmoste  corner  of  the  porch  to  the  other,  ther  was  a 
dore  w*h  two  brode  leves  to  open  from  syde  to  syde,  all  of  fyne  joined  and 
through  carved  worke.    The  hight  of  yt  was  sumthinge  above  a  mans 
brest  and  in  the  highte  of  the  said  dore  yt  was  all  stricken  full  of  Irone 
pikes  y^  no  man  shold  clymme  over... Also  there  was  in  the  hight  of  the 
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id  wall  from  piller  to  piller  the  whole  storie  and  passion  of  o^'  Lord 
•owghte  in  stone  most  curiously  and  most  fynely  gilte  and  also  above 
^  e  said  storie  and  passion  was  all  the  whole  storie  and  pictures  of  the  xij 
.  .osties  verie  artiticiallye  sett  furth  and  verie  fynelie  gilte  contening  frome 
^  e  one  piller  to  thother...and  on  the  hight  above  all  thes  foresaide  storyes 
'  -  )me  pillei'  to  piller  was  sett  up  a  border  very  artificially  wrowght  in 
one  w*'^  mervelous  fyne  coulers  verie  curiouslie  and  excellent  fynly  gilt  w^^ 
anches  and  flowres...the  worke  was  so  fynely  and  curiously  wroughte  in 
^  e  said  stone  3^t  it  cold  not  be  fynelyer  wrowght  in  any  kynde  of  other 
ettell,  and  also  above  the  hight  of  all  upon  the  waule  did  stande  the 
ost  goodly  and  famous  Eoode  that  was  in  all  this  land,  w*^  the  picture 
'  Marie  on  thone  syde  and  the  picture  of  Johne  on  thother,  w^i^  two 
:  )lendent  and  glisteringe  archangeles  one  on  thone  syde  of  Mary  and  the 
,her  of  the  other  syde  of  Johne,  so  what  for  the  fairness  of  the  wall 
•  18  staitlynes  of  the  pictures  and  the  lyvelyhoode  of  the  paynting  it  was 
?  lowght  to  be  one  of  the  goodliest  monuments  in  that  church, 
i    Also  on  the  backsyde  of  the  said  Rood  before  the  queir  dore  tnere  was 
Loft,  and  in  the  south  end  of  the  said  loft  the  clocke  dyd  stand,  and  in 
□der  the  said  loft  by  the  wall  there  was  a  long  forme  w*^'^  dyd  reche  from 
16  one  Roode  dore  to  the  other,  where  men  dyd  sytt  to  rest  theme  selves 
Q  and  say  their  praiers  and  here  devyne  serviced 

Of  the  date  of  this  roodscreen  nothing  is  known,  but  it  may 
ave  been  a  rebuilding  by  prior  John  Wessington  of  one  that 
ad  accompanied  the  twelfth-century  pulpitum. 

The  division  between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
)urham  was  completed,  on  the  south  by  a  screening  off  of  the 
rst  bay  of  the  aisle  to  form  a  porch  or  entry  from  the  cloister 
nto  the  transept^,  and  on  the  north  by  a  lofty  wooden  screen 
illing  the  arch  between  aisle  and  transept.  This  is  described 
n  Rites  as  a  trellis  extending  almost  to  the  height  of  the  vault, 
\  ith  its  top  "  striken  full  of  Iron  pikes  of  a  quarter  of  a  yerd 
ong  to  thentent  y*"  none  should  clyme  over  it,"  and  in  it  was 
a  trellesdoure  w^^^  did  open  and  close  w*'^  two  leves  like  unto  a 
'alden  dor^" 

Though  both  the  Durham  screens  have  unhappily  gone,  the 
, screens  full  of  imagery  existing  at  Canterbury  and  York  enable 

J  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees  Soc.  107),  32-4. 

-  In  an  earlier  state  of  things  the  cloister  doorway  was  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
■.ransept,  as  was  also  the  case  at  Ely,  and  the  arch  in  the  south  aisle  was  then 
iprobably  closed  by  a  trellis-screen  like  that  in  the  north  aisle. 

■'  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees  Soc.  107),  37. 
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;ui  irlra  to  bo  tonned  of  the  appearance  of  the  pulpitum^.  Tl|asa| 
lost  roodscroon,  too,  can  be  paralleled  by  existing  exampLi  idiw 
notabl}'  by  that  at  Crowland,  which  stands  with  its  two  doc(  lesoi 
ways  complete,  under  the  western  arch  of  the  crossing.  Ti 
west  face  is  (piite  plain,  save  for  a  frieze  of  quatrefoiled  pane 
and  was  probably  covered  with  wainscoting.  On  the  backsidIeK 
{\\v  dooi-ways  have  carved  spandrels  and  the  face  of  the  w£ 
is  covered  with  panelling  with  traceried  heads,  all  of  ric 
fourteenth  century  work,  surmounted  by  a  deep  frieze  of  shield  se'i 
and  quatrefoils. 

The  arrangement  of  the  screens  at  Bardney^  is  know^ 
only  by  their  remains  as  disclosed  by  recent  excavations.  Th 
pidpitum  is  represented  by  the  base  of  a  thick  wall  just  west  ( 
the  eastern  crossing  piers,  against  which  the  quire  stalls  wer 
returned.    The  roodscreen,  with  the  nave  altar  on  its  westerr 
face,  was  not  under  the  western  arch  of  the  crossing,  bu 
between  the  first  pair  of  the  nave  piers,  with  another  screen 
perhaps  with  a  doorway  through,  in  line  with  it  across  thii 
south  aisle.    Another  screen,  with  an  altar  against  it,  crossec 
the  north  aisle,  but  not  quite  in  the  same  line  as  the  roodPo 
screen.    The  building  of  this  line  of  screens  at  this  point  across  'as 
the  nave  was  evidently  to  allow  the  cloister  doorway  to  the  utr 
south  to  open  directly  into  the  retroquire  behind  them. 

At  Castleacre,  when  the  site  was  excavated  in  1889,  the; 
bases  of  both  screens  were  found.    That  of  the  pulpitum,  undeit 
the  east  arch  of  the  crossing,  consisted  of  two  parallel  wallsj  W 
about  3  ft.  apart,  with  a  recess  on  either  side  of  the  quire  entry,  P 
probably  for  wooden  stairs  up  to  the  loft.    The  wall  of  the 
roodscreen  extended  under  the  west  arch  of  the  crossing,  andiP 
was  26  in.  thick,  with  a  stone  bench  along  its  eastern  face.  The\f^ 
jambs  of  the  two  doorways  had  been  torn  out,  but  the  base  of 
the  nave  altar  remained  on  the  west  side  and  the  extent  of  its 
platform  could  be  fixed  by  the  limits  of  the  tile  paving.  There 

1  Those  at  Eipon  and  Christchurch  Twynham  were  of  the  same  type. 

-  In  later  times  the  screen  arrangements  at  Glastonbury  seem  to  have  been  • 
similar  to  those  at  Bardney,  but  the  westward  position  of  the  roodscreen  was  ]^ 
ruled  not  only  by  the  cloister  doorway  but  by  the  great  flight  of  steps  at  the  end 
of  the  nave  that  led  up  to  the  level  of  the  quire  and  presbytery. 
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apparently  a  fence  screen  between  the  first  pair  of  piers, 
id  north  and  south  there  was  a  chapel  in  each  aisle.  That  to 
.6  south,  which  filled  two  bays,  was  so  planned,  like  Durham, 
.  still  to  allow  access  to  the  church  by  the  cloister  doorway. 

Other  examples  of  the  Durham  arrangement  existed,  but  as 
16  result,  like  Castleacre,  of  later  changes,  at  Christchurch  in 
anterbury,  Christchurch  Twynham,  Milton  Abbas,  Carlisle, 
ochester,  and  Hexham,  where  the  pulpitum  is  left  in  each 
ise ;  also  at  Boxgrove,  Tynemouth,  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  and 
/ymondham,  where  the  wall  of  the  roodscreen  with  its  two 
aorways  is  left. 

The  existing  screen  arrangements  at  Christchurch,  Canter- 
ary,  deserve  extended  notice  on  account  of  their  history  and 
3Corded  dates. 

In  Lanfranc's  days  the  monks'  quire  was  in  the  nave,  but 
fter  the  rebuilding  of  the  eastern  arm  under  archbishop 
oiselm  by  priors  Ernulf  (till  1107)  and  Conrad  (till  1126)  the 
uire  was  moved  eastwards  of  the  great  tower,  where  it  occupied 
he  same  area  as  now.  It  was  shut  off  from  the  aisles,  the 
istorian  Gervase  says,  by  a  wall  built  of  marble  slabs ^  which 
ras  probably  returned  across  the  west  end  and  had  the  quire 
ntry  through  it. 

The  area  of  the  great  tower  now  became  the  retroquire,  and 
Gervase  describes  how  "  a  pulpitum  "  (or  "  screen  with  a  loft " 
s  Professor  Willis  translates  it)  "  in  a  manner  separated  the 
foresaid  tower  from  the  nave,  and  on  the  nave  side  it  had  in 
bs  middle  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Above  the  loft  was  a 
)eam  placed  athwart  the  church,  which  sustained  the  great 
lood  and  two  cherubim  and  images  of  St  Mary  and  St  John 
he  Apostle^"  Gervase  further  notes  that  "from  the  (north) 
;  ross  (or  transept)  to  the  tower  and  from  the  tower  to  the  quire 
iiiany  steps  ascended,  but  from  the  tower  there  was  a  descent 
through  a  new  door  into  the  south  cross;  there  was  also  a 
k'scent  from  the  tower  into  the  nave  through  two  doors  {po' 
huts  valvas)" 

!     ^  The  moulded  base  of  this  remains. 

j  -  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  description  with  that  of  the  Rood,  etc.  at 
'  )urhara  given  in  Rites. 
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All  these  steps  were  due  to  the  new  quire  being  raised,  a 
it  still  is,  upon  a  lofty  undercroft ;  otherwise  the  arrangement!  " 

 ,1  ...--i-l-   1.1   ,4-  T^„„1   I 
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correspond  with  those  at  Durham. 

The  screen  described  by  Gervase  escaped  the  fire,  for  h 
recounts  how  the  monks  "put  together  as  well  as  they  could 
altar  and  a  station  for  themselves  in  the  nave  (aula)  of  th(i|j^^^,^ 
church  where  they  could  wail  {ejularent)  rather  than  sing  thtiOj^^^,^ 
day  and  night  hours"  and  that  they  placed  the  relics,  ®tc|^^^, 
which  they  had  rescued  as  reverently  as  they  could  "  in  theC 
nave  at  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross."    The  brethren  he  says 
"  remained  in  grief  and  sorrow  for  five  years  in  the  nave  {aula) 
of  the  church,  separated  from  the  people  by  a  low  wall  (mure 
parvulo),"  an  arrangement  that  was  evidently  deemed  indecent. 

The  twelfth  century  pulpitum,  or  whatever  formed  the 
western  boundary  of  the  quire,  seems  also  to  have  escaped  the 
fire  and  to  have  continued  in  use  in  the  new  work. 

The  way  through  it  was  apparently  open,  for  one  of  arch 
bishop  Robert  of  Winchelsey's  statutes  in  1298  enjoins  the  prior 
immediately  to  have  constructed 


m\ 


a  fair  and  strong  wooden  door  with  a  strong  and  decent  lock  at  the 
entry  of  the  quire  towards  the  west  [with  a  fitting  lock]  so  that  it  can  be 
shut ;  and  let  it  be  kept  and  shut  at  the  proper  times  lest  free  ingress 
through  the  quire  be  open  to  anyone  passing,  and  so  that  greater  security 
by  this  means  may  be  provided  for  the  upper  part  of  the  church,  where 
great  peril  could  often  threaten. 

The  archbishop  also  directs  that 

the  two  small  doors  placed  under  the  great  loft  between  the  body  of 
the  church  and  the  quire,  through  the  two  sides  next  to  the  altar  under 
the  great  Rood  of  the  church,  shall  remain  shut,  except  by  reason  of  divine 
service,  or  the  unavoidable  egress  and  ingress  of  a  minister  is  imminent, 
or  in  time  of  solemn  processions 

In  1804-5,  following  upon  the  setting  up  of  new  stalls  in 
1298-9,  prior  Henry  of  Eastry  effected  "the  reparation  of  the 
whole  quire  with  three  new  doorways  and  a  new  puljntiwi.'' 
Of  these  doorways  the  northern  ostium  pr^esbyterii  remains;  the 
jmlpitum  with  the  third  doorway  is  also  in  being,  though 

1  E.  Willis,  The  Architectural  History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  (London, 
1845),  110,  where  the  Latin  text  is  given  in  the  notes. 
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,  nasked  eastwards  by  the  present  returned  stalls,  and  westwards 
)y  a  later  facing  with  images  of  kings \ 

The  facing  with  the  images  of  the  kings  is  one  of  the 
•ecorded  works  of  prior  Thomas  Chillenden,  1390-1 — 1411, 
■vho  is  credited,  among  other  good  deeds,  with  "  the  nave  of  the 
ihurch...with  the  apparatus  of  the  stair  and  the  pulpitum 
^here,"  etc.  This  reconstruction  of  the  nave  possibly  involved 
[he  rebuilding  of  Anselm's  roodscreen,  but  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Cross  w-as  duly  replaced  against  it. 

In  the  time  of  prior  Thomas  Goldston  II,  between  1495  and 
^probably)  1501,  the  buttressing  arches  were  added  to  the 
great  tower,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  altar  of 
the  Holy  Cross  was  then  removed :  probably  into  the  chapel  in 
the  north  aisle  vacated  in  1455  by  the  transfer  of  the  altar 
of  Our  Lad}^  into  her  new  chapel  east  of  the  north  transept. 
Here,  apparently,  the  altar  remained  until  the  Suppression. 
It  is  described  in  the  sacrist's  account  for  1531-2  as  altar e 
sancte  crucis  in  navi  ecclesie,  but  this  applies  equally  well  to 
the  position  of  the  old  Lady  chapel,  which  is  itself  described  in 
the  list  of  Chillenden's  benefactions  as  in  eadem  navi  In  the 
great  inventory  of  1540  the  altar  appears  for  the  last  time  as 
"  the  crosse  aulter." 

When  the  buttressing  arches  were  finished  the  western  arch 
was  filled,  not  by  a  roodscreen  and  its  altar,  but,  as  shown  in 
Dart's  view,  by  a  lofty  iron  grate  carried  up  to  the  springing 
and  standing  three  steps  above  the  nave  floor.  Mr  Vallance 
has  pointed  out  the  curious  fact  that  it  "should  have  been 
fitted  with  two  gates,  having  an  intermediate  barrier  of  iron- 
work between  them ;  precisely  on  the  plan  of  the  former  rood- 
screen^"  These  openings  would  have  served  as  of  old  for 
the  passage  of  the  Sunday  and  other  processions.  The  grate 
was  left  standing  until  1748,  when  it  was  taken  down  and 
parts  of  it  transferred  to  the  south  and  west  porches,  where 

^  The  east  face  of  prior  Henry's  pulpitum  was  temporarily  uncovered  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  in  1875  contributed  to  The  Archaeological  Journal 
(xxxii.  86-88)  a  detailed  account,  with  excellent  illustrations,  of  its  design  and 
arrangement  and  coloured  decoration. 

-  Transactions  of  the  St  PauVs  Ecclesiolopical  Society,  vi.  198. 
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t  lu'v  st  ill  rcniJiin'.  The  ironwork  seems  to  be  of  prior  Goldston'il 
t  iino. 

A  tow  woids  must  be  said  as  to  the  flanking  screens  a 
Cantoi-buiy.  Until  1455,  when  the  new  Lady  chapel  was  firs 
used,  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  had  formed  the  Lad} 
chapel  ever  since  Lanfranc's  time.  On  the  transfer  of  the-altai 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  wall  against  which  it  had  stooc 
was  left  to  continue  the  line  of  the  roodscreen  barrier ;  and  iii  i 
would  of  course  so  serve  even  if  the  Holy  Cross  altar  were  set 
up  in  front  of  it.  On  the  south  side  the  arrangement  was 
different,  and  the  arch  into  the  transept  was  open  for  the  i 
passage  of  pilgrims.  But  the  existing  wall  down  the  side  of 
the  great  flight  of  steps,  and  a  door  therein,  formed  the  southerm  i 
boundary  of  the  retroquire,  and  an  iron  grate  with  gates  stood'  at 
athwart  the  quire  aisle  at  the  top  of  the  steps  to  the  upper  tie 
church. 

The  mid- fourteenth-centuTy  pulpit  am  at  Christchurch  Twyn- 
ham  in  Hants  has  been  well  described  in  The  Archaeological 
Journal  for  1848  by  the  late  Mr  Benjamin  Ferrey^.  It  is  of 
stone,  and  stands  6  ft.  in  advance  of  the  eastern  piers  of  the 
crossing.  It  has  a  plain  plinth,  with  a  deep  band  above  of 
cusped  quatrefoils  with  shields,  upon  which  stand  two  series  of 
canopied  niches  or  housings,  now  empty,  five  on  either  side  the 
quire  doorway  in  the  middle.  The  doorway  has  a  horizontal 
lintel  like  the  old  Salisbury  screen.  Above  the  housings  is  a 
second  but  continuous  row  of  twelve  shorter  niches,  of  which 
the  two  middlemost  are  narrower  than  the  rest.  Owang  to  the 
projection  of  the  screen  westwards,  both  tiers  of  niches  are 
returned  across  the  ends,  as  at  Wells  and  Exeter.  Within 
the  entry  on  the  north  side  is  an  ascending  flight  of  steps  to 
the  loft.  The  corresponding  roodscreen  under  the  western  arch 
of  the  crossing  has  been  destroyed. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  church  at  Rochester  was  rebuilt  on 
a  much  larger  scale  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  \ 
century,  and  in  1227  the  quire  which  formed  the  western  half  '■ 
of  the  new  work  was  used  for  the  first  time.    The  monks'  ' 

1  See  Archaeologia,  Ixii.  pL  xliii. 

2  Yol.  V.  142-5  and  plate  opposite  p.  73. 
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3  lassive  oak  forms  of  that  date  remain,  and  the  eastern  side, 
iso  of  wood,  of  the  pulpit  am.    This  is  wainscoted  for  several 
^  t  jet  above  the  backs  of  the  stalls,  and  was  once  decorated  with 
T  ainting.    Above  the  wainscoting  is  an  arcade,  originally  open, 
ii  f  small  trefoiled  arches  carried  by  slender  octagonal  shafts, 
i  ow  boarded  up  and  painted.    The  whole  was  surmounted  by 
I    moulded  rail.     The  doorway  was  square-headed,  and  the 
i  balls  right  and  left  of  it,  of  the  bishop  and  the  prior,  seem  to 
-  ave  had  canopies  with  carved  figures  of  angels.    There  was  no 
t  owev  over  the  crossing  until  late  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
jt  nd  soon  after  that  was  built  the  western  face  of  the  pulpitum 
ras  reconstructed  in  stone,  with  a  moulded  doorway  in  the 
diddle  and  a  recess  for  an  altar  under  its  northern  half  The 
outhern  half  probably  contained  the  stair  to  the  loft.  The 
creen  now  has  a  flight  of  ten  steps  from  the  crossing  up  to 
he  doorway,  and  its  old  plain  front  has  been  covered  with 
Qodern  imagery,  but  originally  the  steps  probably  formed  a 
)latform  across  its  width,  as  at  Canterbury. 

When  the  tower  was  built  preparations  were  made  for  a  tall 
itone  screen  athwart  its  western  arch,  which  accordingly  has 
ihe  bases  of  its  shafts  stopped  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
icreen.     Against   the  screen,  which   represented  an  earlier 
me,  probably  on  the  same  line,  stood  the  parish  altar  of 
5t  Nicholas.    This  altar  is  named  in  a  charter  of  1107  and 
remained  in  the  nave  until  1423,  when,  following  upon  the 
isual  quarrel,  it  was  transferred  into  a  new  church  for  the 
parishioners  which  was  built  outside.    After  this  there  is  no 
Mfurther  record  of  a  nave  altar  and  it  is  possible  that  the  screen 
was  removed  at  the  same  time.    Henceforth  the  rood  seems  to 
have  stood  upon  a  loft  in  front  of  the  large  arched  recess  in  the 
^north  transept,  and  various  wills  from  1480  onwards  refer  to  it. 
'The  altar  within  the  recess  was  known  as  the  rood  altar  and 
Plater  as  the  altar  of  Jesus. 

The  only  other  wooden  pulpitum,  except  one  at  Carlisle  of 
which  I  have  no  notes,  is  that  under  the  eastern  arch  of  the 
icrossing  of  the  priory  church  of  Hexham.  It  is  of  late  fifteenth 
<>]•  (3arly  sixteenth-century  date,  being  the  work  of  prior  Thomas 
Smithson  (1491-1514),  and  has  to  the  front  five  compartnuMits, 
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the  middlemost  of  which  forms  the  entry  to  the  quire.  Til  ^ 
other  compartm.ents  stand  upon  a  stone  plinth  and  are  panelhl'^'^! 
as  to  their  lower  parts  and  have  elaborate  flamboyant  tracei^ 
above.  Over  the  compartments  is  a  groined  cove  carrying  tlr^^^ 
front  of  the  loft,  which  has  a  row  of  twenty-one  housings  iiP^^^ 
images,  all  now  gone.  The  loft  down  to  1859  was  reached  iW^^ 
either  end  by  a  stone  vice,  and  was  originally  8  ft.  wide  with  i 
panelled  front  coved  out  towards  the  quire  with  a  polygon? 
bay  in  the  middle  like  the  screens  at  Lincoln  and  Tattershal* 
The  total  height  was  17  ft.  and  the  depth  5|  ft.,  but  in  receri' 
years  these  dimensions  have  been  altered  to  make  more  room  '^^^ 
for  the  organ.  The  whole  pulpitum  was  richly  decorated  wit) 
painting  and  gilding,  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen\ 

Whether  there  was  a  nave  in  being  at  the  Suppression  o 
the  priory,  and  whether  it  contained  a  roodscreen  or  parislf ' 
altar,  are  questions  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  solve,  huW^^ 
apparently  the  parish  church  was  a  separate  building  to  ther 
south  east.    There  is,  however,  preserved  in  the  priory  churc^ 
a  series  of  painted  and  traceried  panels,  with  five  others  at  a 
higher  level  breaking  forth  pulpit- wise,  of  late  fifteenth-century 
work,  which  is  called  "  the  old  pulpit."  It  is  15|-  ft.  long,  and  i^ 
a  plan  made  by  John  Carter  about  1780,  is  shown  standing) 
against  the  wall  then  blocking  the  east  end  of  the  nave^.    It  is 
suspiciously  like  the  upper  part  of  a  roodscreen. 

Of  cases  where  only  the  western  screen  is  left,  mention  has 
already  been  made  of  that  at  Crowland.  Reference  may,  how 
ever,  also  be  made  to  those  at  Boxgrove,  Tynemouth,  and 
Dunstable,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  example  at  Wymondham 
The  western  screen  is  also  left  at  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  and  a 
few  other  places. 

1  Both  screen  and  loft  have  suffered  drastic  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
"restorers,"  as  may  be  gathered,  first,  from  the  descriptions  and  illustrations 
in  Mr  C.  C.  Hodges's  monograph  on  the  priory  church  {The  Abbey  Church  of 
Hexham  (1888),  47,  48  and  pis.  xliii-xlvi),  and  secondly  from  a  paper  by 
Mr  Aymer  Vallance  on  "  The  Pulpitum  and  Rood-Screen  in  Monastic  and 
Cathedral  Churches "  in  the  Transactions  of  the  St  PauVs  Ecclesiological 
Society,  vi.  185-200. 

2  C.  C.  Hodges,  The  Abbey  Church  of  Hexham  (1888),  47  and  pis.  xlvii- 
xlviii. 
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The  parish  church  of  Boxgrove  was  given  in  the  first  quarter 
the  twelfth  century  to  a  small  priory  of  Black  Monks  brought 
iher  from  the  abbey  of  FEssay  in  Normandy,  who  seem  to 
ve  beo-un  to  the  east  of  it  a  cruciform  church.  The  work  was 
mmed  after  a  considerable  interval  late  in  the  century,  when 
B  tower  was  carried  up  on  new  piers  and  the  parish  church 
uilt  to  form  the  nave.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
tury  the  priory  church  was  greatly  enlarged  by  a  rebuilding 
all  east  of  the  transepts. 

The  monks'  quire  was  probably  at  first  under  the  tower, 
th  the  pulpitiim  in  the  first  bay  of  the  nave,  and  the  rood- 
en  between  the  second  pair  of  piers.    When  the  eastern 
was  rebuilt  the  quire  was  moved  into  it,  and  the  pidpitum 
1-erected  under  the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower.    But  the  rood- 
een,  being  the  barrier  between  the  monks  and  the  parishioners, 
pt  its  place  in  the  nave.    After  the  Suppression  the  grantee, 
rd  La  Warr,  seems  to  have  transferred  the  monastic  church 
the  parishioners,  who  thereupon  continued  the  roodscreen 
,11  up  to  the  vault  and  pulled  down  their  own  church  west 
it.    It  thus  happens  that  the  roodscreen  forms  the  lower 
t  of  the  present  west  wall  of  the  church.    I  have  not  seen 
for  some  years,  but  it  has  a  round-headed  doorway  at  each 
id  and  the  altar  space  between  has  a  recess  in  the  wall  right 
d  left  of  it.    The  wall  is  apparently  of  the  twelfth  century, 
line  with  it  across  the  south  aisle  (there  is  no  aisle  to  the 
rth)  is  another  wall  closing  up  the  arch,  but  with  a  fourteenth- 
ntury  doorway  in  the  middle  (now  blocked). 
About  1195  the  priory  church  of  Tynemouth  in  North- 
berland  was  considerably  enlarged  and  extended  east  of  the 
■ossing.    The  quire  seems  at  first  to  have  been  in  the  nave, 
ut  was  now  moved  into  the  new  work  and  the  pidpitum  set 
p  in  the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower.    The  line  of  the  rood- 
reen  was  also  moved  eastwards,  but  only  to  the  west  side  of 
e  tower,  where  the  new  screen  yet  stands  in  the  middle  of 
he  ruins  of  the  church.    It  is  a  thin  wall  of  stone,  of  no  great 
eight,  showing  to  the  west  a  plain  surface  against  which  the 
lave  altar  stood,  with  a  round-headed  doorway  right  and  left. 
)n  the  eastern  face  the  doorways  have  between  i\\om  an 
G.  A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  XXI.  4 
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arcjvdo  of  five  narrow  pointed  arches  carried  by  detached  shaft 
standing  upon  a  bench-table.    The  wall  is  surmounted  by.it^" 
stringcourse,  and  has  raised  upon  it  the  remains  of  a  rub"h||8i^^'^ 
wall,  probably  to  form  a  division  between  the  monks'  chu 
and  tlie  parish  church  in  the  nave\    There  are  no  traces  of  th 
pulpitii))i. 

The  roodscreen  that  formed  the  division  between  the  paris 
church  and  that  of  the  Black  Canons  at  Dunstable  is  a  ston- 
wall  which  has  towards  the  nave  traces  and  remains  of  the  altdim 
and  its  reredos,  with  the  usual  flanking  doorways,  all  of  latn  Tht 
fourteenth-century  date.  The  wooden  fence-screen  to  the  nav« 
altar  is  also  preserved,  and  has  lately  been  moved  back  froni 
the  west  end  of  the  church  to  its  probable  original  place  ^. 

The  screen  arrangements  in  the  priory  church  of  Wymond|  at 
ham  were  somewhat  unusual.    The  twelfth-century  tower  over  ^ 
the  crossing  seems  either  to  have  collapsed  or  been  taken  down  to 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  its  stead  a  new  tower  wa&  leit 
built  directly  over  the  retroquire,  which  occupied  the  first  threel^'e 
bays  of  the  nave.  The  north  and  south  walls  of  this  new  steepleipe 
were  formed  by  walling  up  all  the  openings  of  arcade,  triforium,i  Tl 
and  clerestory  and  then  building  up  a  square  tower  surmounted 
by  an  octagonal  belfry.    The  eastern  side  of  this  rested  upon  a 
lofty  arch  spanning  the  church,  and  the  western  side  upon  a 
solid  wall  starting  from  the  floor.    This  wall  is  perfectly  bar^ 
for  the  whole  height  towards  the  nave,  and  the  altar  that  stood*''  koi 
against  it  was  flanked,  as  far  apart  as  possible,  by  two  very 
small  and  narrow  doorways  opening  eastwards.     This  thick 
western  wall  of  the  tower  thus  forms  the  roodscreen  ^    The  |n 
pulpitum  stood  on  the  line  of  the  western  arch  of  the  earlier  bi 
tower.  ,  ^  \^ 

The  next  class  of  screen  consisted  of  two  parallel  wallsj-  jl 
with  the  retroquire  that  formed  the  intervening  bay  roofed  or  it 
ceiled  over  to  form  the  pulpitum  and  roodloft.    The  eastern  fl 

1  See  a  paper  by  Mr  W.  H.  Knowles,  F.S.A,,  on  "The  Priory  Church  of 
St  Mary  and  St  Oswin,  Tynemouth,  Northumberland,"  in  The  Archaeological 
Journal,  Ixvii.  1-50. 

2  See  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr  Worthington  G.  Smith,  with  illustrations,  in 
Froc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Land.,  2nd  S.  xxiii.  154-7. 

3  See  the  plan  of  the  church  in  Archaeologia,  xxvi.  pi.  xxx,  opp.  p.  292, 
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\  11  had  the  quire  entry  in  the  middle,  but  the  western  wall 
i  i  two  doorways,  one  at  each  end,  with  the  nave  altar  between 
1  nu  on  its  front.    Above  the  screen  was  the  great  Rood. 

From  the  earliest  example  that  can  be  described  having 
I  ?n  at  Ely,  screens  of  this  form  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
1 V  class. 

The  monastical  church  of  Ely  was  begun  by  abbot  Simeon 
(  XSl-OS),  continued  by  his  successor,  and  finished  in  the  days 
.  the  third  of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  Geoffrey  Ridel  (1174-89). 
,  The  stalls  of  the  monks  extended  under  the  middle  tower 
;  (i  into  the  first  bay  of  the  nave,  and  there  abutted  against 
I  pulpitum  which  filled  the  second  bay  and  had  the  cloister 
(  trance  directly  to  the  souths  The  pulpitum  in  question  is 
lat  which  forms  the  main  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  western  face  of  the  screen  was  of  stone,  and  had  the 
;'rar  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  middle,  with  the  procession  doors 
n  either  side.    Before  this  altar  the  second  bishop,  Nigellus 

Xeel,  Avas  buried  in  1169,  and  not  improbably  the  screen 
IS  set  up  early  in  his  episcopate,  which  began  in  1133. 

The  front  of  the  screen  had  other  screens,  also  of  stone,  in 
le  with  it  across  the  aisles^,  and  the  Cross  altar  was  pro- 
cted  by  screens  within  the  flanking  arches  and  by  another  in 
ont  of  it  between  the  next  or  third  pair  of  piers. 

The  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  mentioned  in  the  Sacrist's 
•count  for  1291-2,  and  served  as  the  altar  of  the  parish  of 
t  Peter  until  1360,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  usual  discord 
•educed  by  the.  simultaneous  performance  of  the  monastic  and 
.^rish  offices  within  so  short  a  distance  of  each  other,  a  separate 
lurch  was  built  for  the  parishioners  against  the  north  wall  of 
le  nave  (since  destroyed).     In  the  record  of  its  consecration 
■y  bishop  Simon  Langham  (1362-66)  it  is  called  the  church  of 
t  Cross.    But  the  altar  in  the  nave  remained,  and  is  still 
^ferred  to  in  later  accounts  as  altare  ad  crucern. 

The  pulpitum,  or  at  any  rate  the  western  face  of  it,  escaped 

^  There  was  however,  as  at  Durham,  an  earher  cloister  entrnnco  into  the 
')ath  transept. 

There  are  housings  for  images  which  were  connected  witli  these  on  the 
lUavs  in  both  aisles, 
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(Itvstruction  when  the'  iniddlo  tower  collapsed  in  Februa 
1821 -2, but  the  plan  of  tha  church  published  by  Browne  Willis  i 
\7'M)  (Fig.  (),  Plato  TI)  suggests  that  the  eastern  side  had  unde: 
gonc^  alteration  whon  the  new  stalls  were  set  up  in  the  octagoil 
since  thoy  abut  against  it  in  an  unusual  way.  The  same  pla 
shows  a  vice  in  each  end  of  the  retroquire,  but  differing  in  size 
and  form,  and  apparently  a  row  of  posts  behind  the  west  wal 
The  posts  were  probably  for  the  greater  security  of  the  organ 
that  stood  upon  the  loft,  but  they  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  seats  placed  in  the  western  part  of  the  loft  for  the' 
bishop,  dean,  and  prebendaries,  when  sermons  were  preached  ini 
the  nave.  This  may  also  explain  why  there  were  two  stairways 
up  to  the  loft. 

The  pulpitum  as  shown  in  Browne  Willis's  plan  remained  in 
place  until  1770,  when  the  stalls  were  moved  eastwards  into 
the  presbytery.  The  screen  was  not  however  moved  with  them, 
but  taken  down  and  broken  up.  | 

James  Essex,  the  architect  responsible  for  this  unnecessary 
act  of  barbarism,  made,  as  has  already  been  noted,  a  number  of 
sketches  of  parts  of  the  screen  before  its  destruction,  from  which 
it  has  been  possible  to  restore  it  on  paper  (Fig.  1,  Plate  I)). 
Essex  also  wrote  a  description  of  the  screen  for  Mr  James 
Bentham's  History  of  Ely  in  which  he  says  : 

The  front  of  it  was  a  solid  wall,  pierced  with  three  doors,  and  decorated 
with  small  pillars  and  feint  arches,  behind  [?  above]  which  was  a  low  arcade 
which  supported  the  rood  loft,  the  walls  or  battlements  of  which  are  com- 
posed of  open-work  of  little  pillars  and  circles.  The  way  up  to  this  gallery 
was  by  a  stone  staircase,  on  the  north  side,  still  remaining 

From  the  limits  of  the  lime  wash  on  the  piers,  which  was 
not  added  until  after  the  pulpitum  had  been  set  up,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  front  wall  stood  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
vaulting  shafts,  with  its  face  almost  flush  with  the  inner  shafts 
of  the  nave  arches,  and  that  it  was  2  ft.  6  in.  thick.  Its  extreme 
width  was  32  ft.  9  in.  and  its  height  from  the  floor  14  ft.  6  in. 

According  to  Essex's  sketches  the  wall  had  a  plain  base  or 
plinth  of  masonry,  upon  which  stood  the  arcade  and  doorways. 

^  James  Bentham,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely, 
2nd  edition  (Norwich,  1812),  Addenda,  3. 
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^he  large  middle  opening  is  shown  cut  down  to  the  floor  to 
brm  the  quire  entrj^,  but  the  two  side  openings  retain  their 
)riginal  level.  The  altar  platform  must  therefore  have  extended 
n  front  of  and  beyond  them  and  was  perhaps  two  steps  high. 
Che  middle  opening  was  like  a  tall  doorway  of  three  orders  and 
\*h  ft.  span.  Originally  however  it  must  have  been  a  recess,  in 
Tont  of  or  within  which  stood  the  altar  of  Holy  Cross,  and  its 
larrowness  is  quite  in  accord  with  what  is  known  of  the  size  of 
twelfth-century  altars.  The  recess  was  flanked  by  two  tall  and 
narrow  stilted  arches,  with  shallow  niches  of  half  their  height 
it  the  back,  and  beyond  them  were  the  rood  doorways.  These 
were  2  ft.  10  in.  wide,  and  6^  ft.  from  the  sill  to  the  springing. 
The  outer  arch  had  apparently  a  plain  roll  resting  on  grooved 
shafts,  but  there  was  an  inner  arch  springing  from  square 
jambs  with  capitals  like  the  outer  shafts.  This  inner  arch  was 
segmental,  with  a  single  row  of  voussoirs  joggled  together,  and 
the  space  above  was  filled  in,  tympanum  fashion,  with  squared 
.  blocks  of  opus  recticulatum  set  lozengewise\  From  the  rood 
doors  to  the  vertical  member  next  the  piers  the  wall  space  at 
each  end  was  covered  by  two  tall  and  round-headed  "  feint 
arches  "  as  Essex  calls  them.  The  outer  member  of  the  altar 
recess  seems  from  his  sketch  to  have  been  carved  with  two 
j  concentric  rows  of  zigzag  mouldings. 

I  At  about  ft.  from  the  floor  was  the  open  parapet  to  the 
I  loft.  It  was  just  3  ft.  high  and  consisted  of  a  row  of  thirteen 
I  pierced  and  moulded  quatrefoils,  alternating  with  small  clustered 
j  shafts.  These  stood  upon  a  string-course  with  zigzag  moulding, 
•  and  along  the  top  edge  was  a  similar  moulded  string-course,  but 
of  different  pattern. 

The  nave  altar  probably  survived  the  suppression  of  the 
monastery,  but  was  afterwards  removed,  its  platform  taken 
away,  and  the  recess  opened  out  to  form  a  more  convenient 
quire  entry  than  the  smaller  side  doors.    Whether  these  were 

1  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  infirmary  hall  at  Ely  is  a  doorway  with  siniilivrly 
;  joggled  lintel  and  tympanum  filled  in  with  opus  reticulatum  of  somewhat  nnusurtl 
;  pattern.  But  apparently  it  is  somewhat  later  in  date  than  the  jmlpitKm  and 
:  has  an  outer  moulding  like  that  used  by  the  builders  of  the  added  stage  of  the 
'  Galilee. 
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(,luMi  wjilK'd  up  is  not  known  ;  Browne  Willis  shows  them  s 
open. 

Of  the  same  class  as  the  Ely  pulpitmn,  and  apparently  c 
even  earlier  date,  was  that  at  Winchester. 

Hei-e  the  quire,  as  it  does  yet,  extended  under  the  towe 
and  into  the  nave,  where  the  stalls  abutted  on  a  pulpitu7i 
filling  the  second  bay.  Owing  however  to  the  crypt  that  under 
lies  presbytery  and  quire,  the  puLpitmn  stood  upon  a  raise( 
platform,  with  steps  at  each  end  up  to  the  retroquire,  antfc 
others,  now  in  two  series  of  four,  from  the  nave  altar  down  tdjuat 
the  nave  level.  The  cloister  doorway  opened  directly  opposit 
the  retroquire. 

From  the  existing  state  of  the  nave  piers  north  and  soutllllf 
of  the  platform  it  is  clear  that  the  pulpitum  was  a  contemporarjjlB! 
work  with  them. 

According  to  Rudborne,  bishop  Walkelin,  the  first  builder 
1070 — 1097-8,  was  buried  "in  navi  ecclesie  ad  gradus  sul 
pulpito  in  quo"  he  notes  "erigitur  crux  argentea  magna  Stigandi 
archiepiscopi  cum  duabus  imaginibus  argenteis  magnis,  ad  pedesii 
videlicet  Willelmi  Gyffard  quondam  Wyntoniensis  episcopi/ 
w^ho  succeeded  Walkelin  and  died  in  1128-9. 

The  eleventh-century  pulpitum  seems  to  have  survived  the 
alterations  made  by  William  of  Wykeham,  and  continued  down 
to  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I,  when  it  was  superseded  by  a 
classical  screen  wall  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  with  bronze 
effigies  by  Le  Seuer  of  king  James  I  and  king  Charles  I.  This 
was  removed  in  1820,  and  replaced  by  a  "Gothic"  screen i 
designed  by  Mr  Garbett,  on  which  however  the  images  of  the 
kings  were  retained.  This  screen  in  its  turn  was  destroyed  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and  a  new  thing,  copied  from  the  fourteenth- 
century  stall  canopies,  erected  behind  the  returned  stalls.  The 
bronze  images  of  the  kings  were  then  set  up  on  either  side  of 
the  great  west  door^,  where  they  still  remain.  The  pieces  of 
the  Inigo  Jones  screen,  after  lying  for  years  in  the  triforium, 
were  offered  in  February  1909  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 

1  A  similar  treatment  was  meted  out  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  to  a  fine  classical 
organ  screen  in  Beverley  Minster  with  figures  of  King  Athelstan  and  St  John  of 
Beverley. 
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Vinchester,  but  were  then  too  fragmentary  to  be  used,  and  the 
oorway  eventually  found  its  way  to  Cambridge,  where  it  has 
een  built  up  in  the  new  Museum  of  Archaeology. 

Stigand's  silver  rood  existed  down  to  the  Suppression,  and 
ii  5  thus  described  in  an  undated  inventory  of  that  time  : 

Item  ill  y«  body  of  church  a  gret  crosse  and  the  image  of  Christ  & 
larie  &  John  being  of  plate  silver  and  partlye  gilt^. 

Concerning  the  dedication  of  the  nave  altar,  and  the  various 
ransverso  and  protection  screens  in  connexion  with  it,  no  infor- 
iiation  at  present  is  forthcoming. 

The  only  example  of  the  Ely  class  of  screen  now  standing  is 
it  St  Albans.  Here  the  whole  church  seems  to  have  been  built 
)y  abbot  Paul  of  Caen,  who  ruled  from  1077  to  1093,  and  it 
vas  hallowed  in  1115. 

The  quire  of  the  monks  occupied  the  space  under  the  great 
;ower  and  two  bays  of  the  nave,  a  position  it  always  retained 
iespite  later  changes  east  and  west.  The  stalls  abutted  against 
I  pulpitum  jfilling  the  third  bay.  This  had  against  it  a  rood 
iltar,  which  was  hallowed  by  Godfrey  bishop  of  St  Asaph  in 
1163  or  1164 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  pulpitum  seems  to  have 
been  rebuilt. 

In  1323  part  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave  fell  down,  and 
apparently  involved  the  pulpitum  in  its  ruin.  The  rebuilding 
of  the  arcade  was  finished  about  1345,  under  abbot  Michael  of 
Mentmore,  for  whom 

Dan  Hugh  archbishop  of  Damascus  hallowed  three  altars  in  the 
south  part  of  the  church  newly  builded,  namely  of  St  Mary,  of  St  Thomas 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  St  Oswin,  and  of  St  Benet  and  other 
doctors. 

There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  these  altars  stood  seve- 
rally under  the  three  westernmost  of  the  newly  built  arches. 

Following  on  this  work  came  the  existing  front  of  a  new 
pulpitum.    It  is  about  3  ft.  thick  and  of  clunch,  and  has  in  the 
middle  a  row  of  niches  for  images  as  a  reredos  to  the  altar,  with 
i  a  canopied  lavatory  at  the  south  end.    Above  the  reredos  is  a 
range  of  seven  housings  for  more  images.    Right  and  h^ft  of  the 
1  C.C.C.  Camb.  MS.  CXL  355. 
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altar  aiv  the  rood  doorways,  which  still  retain  their  carved  am 
panelled  wooden  doors.  Over  each  doorway  is  a  row  of  foi 
panels  with  ciisped  heads,  and  beyond  them  was  similar  panellin 
below  for  half  the  height  and  then  two  more  housings  abov 
like  those  over  the  altar.  At  the  north  end  this  arrangemen 
was  disturbed  by  prolonging  the  wall  northwards  and  insertin 
a  reredos  with  groined  canopy  in  place  of  the  panelling.  Tw 
more,  but  taller,  niches  have  been  added  beyond  the  origimi 
two,  and  another  of  the  first  type  at  the  end,  making  an  uneve 
group  of  five.  The  whole  height  is  about  20  ft.  and  it  is  finishe 
along  the  top  by  an  ornamental  cornice  and  cresting.  Th 
eastern  face  is  covered  with  panelling. 

Most  of  the  plans  of  the  church  down  to  Lord  Grimthorpe 
destructive  "restoration"  show  two  ancient  steps  that  forme( 
the  platform  on  which  the  pulpitum  stood.  They  crossed  th( 
nave  and  its  aisles  just  east  of  abbot  Paul's  fourth  pier,  but  art 
now  represented  by  three  modern  steps  on  the  western  side  o 
the  pier. 

In  the  Annals  of  John  Amundesham,  who  flourished  durin 
the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  the  following  note 

In  the  body  of  the  church  are  three  altars  placed  in  order  before  the 
Holy  Cross  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  all  the  Apostles 
Confessors,  and  of  St  Benet,  and  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr  and  St  Oswin.^ 
which  altars  were  removed  and  reverently  placed  as  we  see  by  the  care^ 
of  Dan  Thomas  Houghton  formerly  sacrist  of  this  church,  who  out  oi; 
devotion  of  the  Holy  Cross  caused  the  Rood  Mary  and  John  to  be  painted^ 
curiously... and  the  three  altars  under  the  aforesaid  Cross  were  hallowed} 
by  the  bishop  '  Horrensis,'  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  in  the  time  oi; 
Dan  William  Hey  worth  abbot  ^  [1401-20].  | 

1  "  In  corpore  Ecclesie  sunt  tria  altaria  coram  Sancta  Cruee  seriatim  situata 
in  honorem  Beate  Virginis  Marie  omnium  Apostolorum  Confessorum  Sanctique 
Benedicti  Sancti  Thome  Martyris  et  Sancti  Oswini  que  altaria  amota  fuerunt  et 
ibidem  prout  cernimus  reverenter  locata  per  industriam  Domini  Thome  Hougton 
quondam  Sacriste  hujus  ecclesie  qui  ob  devotiouem  Sancti  Crucis  Crucifixum 
Mariam  et  lohannem  curiose  depingi  fecit. 

"Et  ibidem  altare  coram  ymagine  Beate  Marie  Virginis  diligentia  et  sump- 
tibus  Fratris  Willelmi  Wyntershull  Eleemosynarii  huius  monasterii  erectum 
directum  et  toto  suo  tempore  honorabiliter  sustentatum...et  consecrata  fuere 
tria  altaria  sub  Cruce  prescripta  per  Horrensem  Episcopum  regni  Hungarie 
tempore  Domini  Willelmi  Heywurthe  Abbatis." 

John  Amundesham,  Annales  Monasterii  Sancti  Alhani  (E.  S.  68),  i.  448. 
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J     This  entry  seems  to  imply  that  the  three  altars  hallowed 
<  ,boiit  1345  were  removed  from  beneath  the  arcade  and  set  up 
^  n  a  row  against  the  new  pidpitum  ;  but  there  is  some  question 
^  ,s  to  their  order.    John  Amundesham  uses  the  word  seriatim, 
:  vhich  would  place  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  under  the  enriched 
•credos  to  the  north,  the  altar  of  St  Benet  in  the  place  of  the 
'ood  altar  in  the  middle,  and  that  of  St  Thomas  and  St  Oswin 
■,o  the  south,  probably  under  the  arch,  so  as  to  leave  the  aisle 
ree  for  processions. 

But  in  a  preceding  description  of  the  altars  and  monuments 
in  the  church  brother  John  notes  the  burying  places  of  certain 
monks  "in  the  nave  within  the  enclosure  there  very  near  to 
the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross."  If  therefore  the  cross  altar  had 
been  set  up  against  the  new  pidpitum  we  must  place  the  altar 
of  Our  Lady  in  the  north  aisle  against  a  screen  now  destroyed, 
and  St  Benet's  altar  under  the  reredos;  or  else  regard  the  latter 
as  merged  in  the  Holy  Cross  altar. 

The  Black  Canons'  church  of  Haughmond  Abbey  in  Shrop- 
shire, which  was  rebuilt  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
with  an  aisleless  nave,  had  a  quire  under  the  crossing  and 
extending  down  the  nave  as  far  as  a  thirteenth-century  screen 
wall.  This  had  the  cloister  entrance  just  to  the  west,  opening 
into  the  retroquire,  which  was  formed  by  ceiling  over  the 
interval  to  a  second  screen  about  8^  ft  west  of  the  other. 
Against  this  second  screen  was  the  nave  altar  on  top  of  a  flight 
of  steps.  Owing  to  the  considerable  rise  of  the  site  eastwards 
there  must  have  been  other  steps  in  either  end  of  the  retro- 
quire  from  the  rood  doors  to  a  platform  before  the  quire 
entry  ^ 

We  now  come  to  the  third  type  of  screen-barrier,  that  in 
which  a  pulpitum  filling  up  the  bay  west  of  the  quire  has 
another  screen-wall  a  bay  in  front  of  it,  against  which  the  nave 
altar  was  placed. 

The  object  of  this  arrangement  seems  to  have  Ixhmi  the 
interposition  of  as  much  space  as  possible  between  the  nave 
altar  and  the  quire. 

This  class  is  not  now  represented  by  any  complete  standing 

1  See  Tim  Archaeological  Journal,  Ixvi.  292-3. 
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r\.imj)lo,  but  from  remaining  component  parts  and  the  evidcnc 
derived  from  excavations  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reconstructin 
the  arrangement. 

Fi'oni  the  earliest  recorded  example  occurring  in  St  Austin 
Abbey  at  Canterbury  this  may  conveniently  be  called  th 
St  Austin's  type.  The  quire  here  was  under  the  great  towei 
though  there  were  no  stalls  until  1292,  and  the  pulpitum  con 
sisted  of  a  thin  wall  just  west  of  the  tower  piers  and  a  thick ei 
wall  parallel  with  it  a  bay  to  the  west  with  the  interval  roofecitiJ 
over  and  closed  in  by  a  wall  at  each  end.  In  this  interspace 
there  were  probably  the  stairs  to  the  loft  overhead,  and  in  the 
middle  of  each  cross  wall  was  a  doorway  leading  towards  the 
quire.  The  next  bay  formed  the  retroquire,  and  had  from  the 
first  an  altar  to  the  south  of  the  quire  door.  On  the  westilik 
was  the  thick  solid  wall  of  the  roodscreen  with  the  rood  altar [hm 
towards  the  nave  and  its  two  flanking  doorways.  In  line  with 
this  were  screens  across  the  aisles,  and  that  on  the  north  had 
an  altar  against  it.  Pulpitum  and  roodscreen  both  stood  on  a 
platform  raised  several  stegs  above  the  nave.  There  is  nothing 
left  to  show  how  the  nave  altar  was  fenced  or  screened,  and  the 
foregoing  description  is  based  on  the  evidence  of  the  strong 
foundations  discovered  during  recent  excavations. 

The  pulpitum  with  its  adjuncts  at  St  Austin's  was  the  work 
of  abbot  Hugh  Flori,  who  in  1091  succeeded  Wydo,  the  abbot 
who  completed  the  nave.  The  great  rood  had  been  given  to 
the  church  in  1064  by  archbishop  Stigand,  and  is  described  as 
"  crucem  magnam  argento  undique  coopertam  in  navi  ecclesie 
super  pulpitum  erectam." 

In  1267  Adam  Kingsnorth,  chamberlain  of  the  abbey,  pro- 
vided the  painted  decorations  of  the  pulpitum  ("comparavit 
picturam  pulpiti "). 

The  rood  altar  is  not  named  until  1224,  when  abbot  Hugh  II 
is  stated  to  have  been  buried  "in  navi  ecclesie  prope  altare 
sancte  Crucis  in  parte  boreali."  In  1498  a  Canterbury  citizen 
willed  to  be  buried  in  the  abbey  church  before  the  image  of  the 
Holy  Cross  in  the  nave^;  and  in  1501  a  small  bequest  was  left 
to  the  light  of  the  Holy  Cross  where  the  mass  of  the  Name  of 
1  Arch.  Cant.  xxxi.  44. 
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ic  esus  shall  be  celebrated \  Here  we  have  an  interesting  parallel 
H )  one  of  the  uses  of  the  rood  altar  at  Durham. 

An  early  thirteenth-century  MS.  with  directions  as  to  lights, 
a  be.  at  St  Austin's  mentions  those  "  super  trabem  ad  pulpitum," 
"i  nd  "  super  le  reba.t  ubi  in  precipuis  festis  ewangelium  legitur^, 
a  ^hich  may  also  have  been  in  the  pulpitum.  The  same  authority 
G  Iso  mentions  the  organs,  but  Avithout  any  indication  of  place, 
•t     In  the  abbey  church  of  St  Peter  at  Gloucester  the  quire,  as 
t  St  Austin's,  was  under  the  tower,  and  abutted  against  a  wall 
ust  west  of  the  tower  piers.    From  this  a  loft  extended  to  a 
hick  screen  between  the  first  pair  of  pillars,  with  a  doorway  in 
he  middle  and  stairs  up  to  the  loft  in  its  southern  half  There 
vere  walls  in  line  with  the  front  across  the  aisles.  Between 
he  second  pair  of  pillars,  as  the  stonework  shows  ^  was  the  rood- 
creen  with  the  nave  altar,  and  the  roodbeam  above.  North 
)f  this  in  front  of  the  barrier-screen  in  the  aisle  was  a  deep 
;hapel,  and  south  of  it  another  of  like  depth,  but  less  width, 
¥ith  apparently  a  passage  for  processions  between  it  and  the 
lisle  wall.  Under  the  south  end  of  the  retroquire  was  the  tomb 
)f  abbot  John  of  Wigmore,  who  died  in  1337  and  was  buried 
'ante  salutacionem  beate  Marie  in  ingressu  chori  in  parte 
mstrali  quam  ipse  construxit  cum  pulpito  ibidem,  ut  nunc 
3ernitur^" 

1  Arch.  Cant.  xxxi.  45. 

2  Customary,  etc.  ii.  276. 

^  The  second  pair  of  piers  have  each  a  new  stone  inserted  in  the  sixth  course 
from  the  top,  facing  each  other,  and  probably  mark  the  place  of  the  roodbeam. 
Above  this  line  there  is  a  decided  break  in  the  vault,  the  part  to  the  east  having 

!but  a  rudimentary  longitudinal  rib,  while  to  the  west  the  rib  is  fully  developed. 

'The  vaulting  corbels  are  also  larger  and  more  elaborate.    East  of  the  line,  too, 

'the  levels  of  the  pillar  bases  are  all  at  a  higher  level. 

r      4  The  screens  at  Gloucester  have  now  been  reduced  to  an  organ  loft  on  the 
'  site  of  the  pulpitum,  but  the  old  arrangement  can  be  laid  down  from  the  plans 
•('published  by  Browne  Willis  in  1727,  and  that  by  John  Carter  issued  by  the 
j  Society  of  Antiquaries  eighty  years  later.    Neither  shows  the  roodscreen.  but 
i  Browne  Willis  has  the  flanking  chapels,  which  had  probably  become  pews,  and 
i  a  step  across  the  church  just  west  of  them.    He  also  shows  the  pulpitum  as 
;  complete,  with  an  ascent  under  it  of  four  semicircular  steps  up  to  the  quire 
door;  also  a  shallow  enclosure  of  some  kind  behind  the  north  cliapel,  By 
Carter's  time  the  chapels  had  gone  and  the  pulpitum.  front  wall  boon  replaced 
by  a  row  of  posts  carrying  the  organ  loft.  But  the  screens  across  the  aislcy  wore 
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As  there  Jire  no  marks  of  a  fence-screen  upon  the  pillar 
the  nave  altar  was  probably  guarded  by  a  grate  or  enterclos 
as  at  Durham. 

The  arrangement  at  Malm esbury  resembled  that  at  St  Austin 
and  had  the  (juire  under  the  great  tower.    The  stalls  abutte 
westwards  against  a  thin  wall  with  a  doorway  in  the  middle 
this  still  exists  and  is  temp,  king  Henry  VII  as  shown  by  hi 
arms.    The  bay  west  was  roofed  over  from  the  wall  to  a  ligh 
stone  screen  which  was  continued  across  the  aisles.  The  middll 
part  of  this  has  gone,  but  the  aisle  sections  remain,  with  door 
ways  through  them.    The  two  bays  in  front  formed  the  retro 
quire,  which  was  enclosed  westwards  by  the  roodscreen  wit 
the  nave  altar  between  the  third  pair  of  piers  :  there  were  als 
screens  in  line  across  the  aisles,  with  chapels  filling  the  ba^ 
before  them.    The  line  of  the  roodscreen  is  indicated  by  the 
little  stone  closet  for  the  organs  that  served  it,  which  project 
from  the  triforium  on  the  south  side. 

There  must  have  been  a  fence-screen  of  some  sort  befor 
the  nave  altar,  but  as  there  are  no  marks  of  one  upon  the  pilla 
it  was  probably  an  enterclose,  as  at  Durham;  with  a  way  past 
each  side  to  the  rood  doors  \ 

The  Arroasian  canons'  church  of  Lilleshull  Abbey  in  Shrop 
shire  had  a  curious  arrangement  of  screens. 

The  quire  here  was  from  the  beginning  under  the  crossing  and 
returned  on  the  west  against  a  stone  pidpitum,  6  ft.  2  in.  thick 
of  the  twelfth  century.    This  had  been  provided  for  from  the , 
first,  as  well  as  the  stone  walls  that  backed  the  stalls,  and  stood 
Sit  the  east  end  of  an  aisleless  nave  which  had  in  the  first  bay  j 

left,  and  behind  the  northern  one  his  plan  shows  a  flight  of  steps  which  look 
ancient  where  Willis  shows  only  an  enclosure.  These  steps  suggest  that  the 
pulpitum  loft  extended  northwards  as  far  as  the  cloister  doorway.  By  1807  the 
steps  had  also  been  changed,  to  two  before  the  quire  door,  and  four  across  the 
nave,  on  the  old  line  of  the  pulpitum  front.  The  steps  have  again  been  altered 
in  recent  years. 

In  1273  one  of  the  monks,  Adam  of  Elmley,  died  and  on  account  of  his  holy 
life  was  buried  "coram  altari  Sancte  Crucis  in  magna  ecclesia  ad  petitionem 
populi."  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  rood  altar,  but  the  dedications  of  those 
north  and  south  of  it  are  at  present  unknown. 

1  H.  Brakspear  in  Archaeologia,  Ixiv.  422,  424. 
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le  cloister  doorway,  and  opposite  it  another  into  a  porch  or 
,  atry  into  the  north  transept.    About  1330  a  second  screen, 
Iso  of  stone,  but  only  26^  ins.  thick,  was  built  23  ft.  away  from 
r  18  pulpitum  in  the  second  bay,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  an 
arlier  screen  of  wood.    It  had  against  its  western  face,  on  either 
]  ide  of  the  middle  doorway  (which  was  5  ft.  8  ins.  wide),  what 
I  he  Suppression  inventory  describes  as  "  in  the  Body  of  the 
Church  ij  Altars  inclosyd  wyth  oke,"  and  over  its  line  are  the 
Loles  for  the  beam  and  wooden  cove  of  "  the  Rodlofte."  At 
ilj  ft.  westwards  the  rest  of  the  nave  was  completely  cut  off 
)y  a  solid  wall  3  ft.  thick  and  of  some  height,  but  not  bonded 
nto  the  side  walls.     Against  it  is  an  altar  platform  of  three 
taps  extending  right  across  the  nave^  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
owest  step  was  a  wooden  screen.    At  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
vhich  was  five  bays  long,  was  a  wide  arch  into  a  western  tower, 
ilso  filled  by  a  screen,  possibly  of  stone  and  not  wood.  Just 
jast  of  this  screen  was  the  western  entrance  from  the  cloister, 
md  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave  the  doorway  to  a  vice 
,0  the  upper  works. 

As  the  church  was  purely  conventual  it  is  difficult  to  see 
Arhat  reason  there  was  for  building  a  wall  across  the  nave.  The 
Suppression  inventory  does  not  throw  any  definite  light  on  the 
natter,  but  it  mentions  "  the  Chapelle  of  saynte  Michaelle  newe 
nade  by  the  abbott,"  which  may  refer  to  the  westernmost  altar, 
Mmd  its  recent  formation  might  account  for  the  barring  of  the 
usual  way  for  the  Sunday  procession. 

At  St  Austin's,  Gloucester,  Malmesbury,  and  other  places 
that  might  be  cited,  the  quire  was  under  the  tower.  But  some- 
times the  stalls  extended  further  west,  and  at  Norwich  the 
■pulpitum  filled  the  third,  and  at  Westminster  the  fourth,  bay  of 
the  nave. 

As  regards  Norwich  I  was  able  to  lay  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  1899  the  results  of  certain  excavations  which 
dean  Lefroy  had  allowed  me  to  make  in  the  nave-. 

These  showed  that  the  pulpitum  was  represented  by  the 

:      1  The  uppermost  is  7  ft.  4iins.  broad,  the  next  3  ft.  l^  in.,  and  tlio  lowest 
7  ft.  7^  ins. 

Proceedings  S.       2nd  S.  xvii,  353-63, 
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cwistiiig  i);ir<'ill(^]  walls  that  support  the  organ  loft,  and  had  (P 
its  western  face  two  altars  towards  the  retroqiiire  which  forme 
t  he  next  bay.    South  of  the  retroquire  was  a  chapel  filling  tl 
aisle  bay. 

West  of  the  retroquire,  between  the  fourth  pair  of  piers,  wf 
the  thin  foundation  for  the  roodscreen,  which  no  doubt  ha 
against  it  the  nave  altar  with  its  flanking  doorways.  The  ba;|»'' 
in  front  was  enclosed  as  at  Ely  by  screens  across  the  arches  o 
each  side  and  by  another  between  the  fifth  pair  of  piers,  an 
had  a  chapel  south  of  it  in  the  aisle,  and  under  the  north  arc] 
the  chapel  and  tomb  of  Sir  James  Hobart  (ob.  1516). 

The  nave  altar  was  originally  that  of  the  Holy  Cross,  bu 
by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  had  become  known  ai  tf 
that  of  St  William.  In  1445  bishop  Thomas  Brouns  desired  ir 
his  will  to  be  buried  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nave  propt 
medium  altaris  sancti  Willelmi,  and  left  100  marks  ad  faciendimi 
altar e  ante  sepulturam  meam  et  unum  Reredoos.  Apparently  the 
roodscreen  formed  the  reredos  in  question. 

The  pulpitum  can  also  be  dated  by  another  will,  that  of 
bishop  Walter  Lyhert  in  1472  : 

Sepulturam  meam  eligo  in  navi  eoclesie  mee  Cathedralis  prope  et  ante 
ostium  meum  novi  operis  mei  vocati  a  Reredosse  prout  ibidem  pro  sepultura 
mea  ordinatum  est.  Ilk 

And  immediately  in  front  of  and  under  the  doorway  of  the 
pulpitum,  between  the  two  altar  sites,  we  found  the  bishop's 
grave  and  coffin  in  1899. 

Ever  since  the  rebuilding  of  the  abbey  church  of  West- 
minster in  the  thirteenth  century  the  quire  has  filled  the  first 
three  bays  of  the  nave ;  the  fourth  bay  was  and  is  filled  by  the 
pidpitwm,  and  the  fifth  bay  formed  the  retroquire.  This,  like 
Norwich,  contained  two  altars  and  was  enclosed  between  the 
fifth  pair  of  piers  by  the  roodscreen  with  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Cross  and  the  procession  doorways.  In  line  with  the  rood- 
screen  were  other  screens  across  the  aisles. 

While  the  quire  was  in  building  in  1250-1  Edward  of 
Westminster  was  ordered  to  cause  "  (the  or)  a  great  cross  to  be 
set  up  in  the  nave  of  the  church  of  Westminster  and  to  buy 
two  angels  in  fashion  of  cherubim  to  be  placed  on  either  side  of 
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lat  cross ^"    The  purchase  of  the  cherubim  only  suggests  that 
j(  le  rood  was  an  old  one  removed  during  the  quire  works  and 
>  i  )w  set  up  again. 

Certain  directions  in  abbot  Richard  of  Ware's  Book  of 
Ti  ustoms  (which  was  begun  in  1266)  enable  the  various  altars 
jj  I  the  nave  to  be  identified  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 
<  ccording  to  this  authority  the  sacrist  was  bound  to  keep  five 
M  ,mps  burning  continually  in  the  church : 
I      (i)  one  before  the  altar  of  Holy  Cross  in  the  nave  ; 

(ii)  another  before  the  altar  of  the  blessed  Paul  and  the 
nage  of  the  Crucified  "  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  devotion  and 
)  pray,  and  to  kiss  the  feet  of  it,  people  were  wont  to  go  up  by 
;eps  on  one  side  and  go  down  on  the  other  " ; 

(iii)  a  third  before  (ante)  the  old  altar  of  Our  Lady ; 

(iv)  a  fourth  before  (coram)  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ; 

(v)  the  fifth  before  (coram)  the  altar  of  St  Benet. 

The  place  of  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  has  already  been 
oted.  The  altar  of  St  Paul,  I  think,  as  does  Mr  Lethaby,  was 
n  the  pulpitum  itself,  and  since  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
wo  stairs  to  the  loft,  the  crucifix  which  was  venerated  by  the 
)eople  was  probably  that  set  up  in  it  by  Edward  of  West- 
ainster.  The  altars  of  Our  Lad}^  and  the  Holy  Trinity  ^  would 
)e  those  in  the  retroquire,  and  the  former  is  called  old  because 
,  new  Lady  chapel  and  its  altar  had  been  set  up  elsewhere 
ince  1220.  The  fifth  altar  for  which  the  sacrist  had  to  find  a 
light,  that  of  St  Benet,  may  have  been  that  in  the  aisle  south 
)f  the  Cross  altar  which  was  later  called  St  Helen's.,  There 
loes  not  seem  to  have  been  any  altar  against  the  wall  crossing 
he  north  aisle,  because  it  was  so  close  to  the  north  doorway  of 

^  1250-1.  "  Mandatum  est  Edwardo  de  Westmonasterio  sicut  Rex  alias 
;nandavit  quod...mangnam  [sic']  eciam  crucem  collocari  faciat  in  Navi  ecclesie 
'vVestmonasterii  et  emat  duos  Angelos  in  modum  Cherubyn  ex  utraque  parte 
jllius  crucis  collocandos.  Teste,  etc.  iiij  die  Febuarii."  Close  Roll,  35 
'Henry  III,  ni.  19.  [I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr  M.  S.  Giuseppi,  F.S.A.,  for  this 
Extract.  ] 

-  Dean  Robinson  has  called  attention  to  a  curious  passage  in  the  Customs 
is  to  the  -visit  of  the  minuti  (or  monks  who  had  been  let  blood)  to  the  altar  of 
;the  Holy  Trinity.  This  can  be  explained  quite  satisfactorily  if  the  retroquire 
iwere  used  by  the  minuti  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cistercians  when  extra 
rhornm.    Arcltaeologia,  Ixii.  90,  91. 
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the  nave;  and  it  was  probably  pierced  by  a  doorway  corr 
sponding  to  the  "  trellesdoure  "  at  Durham. 

The  chiu'ches  of  the  White  Monks  formed  a  class  quil 
sepai-ate  from  those  of  the  Black  Monks  and  Canons,  on  accouri! 
of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  they  were  used.   The  eastern  pan 
contained  the  (juire,  etc.  of  the  monks;  the  part  west  of  th|* 
cross  screens  in  the  nave  formed  the  quire  of  the  lay  brothers 
and  if  the  church  had  aisles,  both  quires  were  shut  off  fror |  T 
them  by  continuous  screen-walls  in  front  of  the  pillars,  againsip 
which  the  stalls  were  placed.   For  the  public  or  outsiders  then 
was  no  room  whatever  in  a  church  of  this  sort. 

Some  of  the  finest  of  our  ruined  abbey  churches  belonged  t(|t«i 
the  Cistercians,  and  although  the  screens  have  been  pullec 
down  in  every  one,  their  foundations,  or  remains  uncovered  hj 
excavation,  or  the  cuts  and  holes  for  them  in  pillar  or  wall, 
enable  their  arrangements  to  be  made  out  with  some  certainty 

Owing  to  the  characteristic  short  presbytery  of  the  earliei< 
Cistercian  churches  the  monks'  quire  was  under  the  crossing, 
and  often  extended  into  one  or  two  bays  of  the  nave ;  andJ 
except  at  Rievaulx,  with  its  long  eastern  limb  of  later  date, 
there  is  no  English  Cistercian  church  in  which  the  quire  was 
east  of  the  crossing. 

The  monks'  quire  was  bounded  westward  by  a  wall.  This 
was  generally  either  quite  thin  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  a 
wooden  partition,  or  it  was  a  mass  of  masonry  from  5  to  7  ft. 
thick  with  the  quire  door  in  the  middle  and  stairs  in  its  thick- 
ness to  a  loft  above.- 

In  the  latter  case  it  formed  the  pulpitiim,  and  had  two 
altars  against  it,  at  Dore,  Valle  Crucis,  and  Strata  Florida,  and 
perhaps  at  Tintern,  Waverley,  and  Calder.  At  Jervaulx  the 
altars  stood  upon  platforms  and  were  enclosed  by  screens,  which 
was  probably  the  normal  arrangement;  the  bay  to  the  west 
was  probably  screened  off  to  form  the  retroquire. 

When  a  thin  wall  bounded  the  quire  it  always  had  another 
and  thicker  one  of  masonry  a  bay  west  of  it\  and  the  inter- 
vening space  served  as  the  retroquire  and  was  ceiled  over  to  n 
form  the  loft  of  the  pulpitum.  " 
1  At  Hayles,  a  late  example,  the  walls  were  only  6  ft.  apart, 
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At  Kirkstall,  Fiirness,  Bindon,  Roche,  Revesby,  and  in 
3bably  almost  every  other  example  of  this  compound  screen, 
had  against  its  western  front  a  pair  of  enclosed  platforms 
th  altars,  and  at  Fiirness  and  at  Fountains  there  were  others 
the  aisles  as  well,  forming  thus  a  row  of  four.  Jervaulx 
3ms  also  to  have  had  a  like  row  of  four  altars,  but  it  is  not 
)ar  that  they  were  part  of  the  original  arrangements 

The  retroquire  of  a  Cistercian  church  was  an  important 
iture,  since  it  was  not  only  the  place  where  the  old  and 
ijfirm  monks  could  sit  to  hear  the  services,  but  for  those  who 
lid  been  blooded  and  were  released  temporarily  from  full 
ftendance  in  quire.  When  therefore  the  pulpitum  was  a  simple 
(  e,  another  screen- wall  stood  west  of  the  altars  to  enclose  the 
itroquire.  At  Clairvaux  in  1517  the  retroquire  held  thirty- 
]av  seats  for  those  who  used  it,  and  on  the  west  face  of  the 
st'een-wall  was  an  altar  of  the  Trinity  with  the  great  rood 
■'•ove  it..  A  like  arrangement  certainly  existed  at  Fountains, 
iid  the  base  of  the  roodscreen  and  its  altar  was  found  by 
'.V  Roland  Paul  at  Abbey  Dore ;  but  without  further  evidence 
j'is  not  safe  to  say  that  only  one  altar  was  the  rule.  As  a 
;jatter  of  fact  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  lay  brothers 
;ter  the  Great  Pestilence  of  1349  in  any  English  house  of 
hite  Monks,  and  their  quires  were  accordingly  cleared  away, 
•jt  Fountains  the  nave  seems  henceforth  to  have  been  used 
•Illy  for  processions,  and  there  still  remain  under  the  turf  the 
irallel  rows  of  square  white  stones  upon  which  the  monks  and 
:)vices  stood  during  the  station  before  the  rood  in  the  Sunday 
■ocession. 

At  Fountains,  Build  was,  and  Tin  tern,  and  apparently 
arness,  there  is  evidence  that  a  pair  of  organs  stood  upon  the 
..ft  of  the  pulpitum.  Both  Fountains  and  Buildwas  seem  also 
'  have  had  a  second  pair  of  organs  in  a  western  gallery,  and  at 
,eaux  it  is  definitely  recorded  that  in  1896  there  were  organa 
^ajora  in  occidentali  fine  ecclesie  as  well  as  organa  minora  in 
oro. 

1  The  Suppression  inventory  of  Dieulacres  Abbey  in  Staffordshire  has  "iiij. 
!;ers  of  alebaster  in  the  bodye  of  the  churche  ;  the  crusifyxe ;  xij  candlestyka 
:  latenn  before  the  same;  j  particion  of  tymber  in  the  body  of  the  ehurche.'' 
•chaeologia,  xUii.  215. 
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It  is  not  possible  in  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  descri 
every  monastic  pidpitum  or  roodscreen  which  is  left  to  us, 
for  which  there  is  architectural  or  documentary  evidence,  bi|s{lii 
only  those  that  illustrate  the  various  points  raised.  This  I  hoj 
has  already  been  done.    There  remains  however  one  importaiij||i 
question  :  that  of  use.  iiijiii 

It  has  hitherto  been  assumed  by  most  writers  on  the  subjec 
including  myself,  that  the  pulpitum  of  a  monastic  church  w{ 
used  in  the  same  way  by  monks  and  regular  canons  as  tl 
pulpitum  at  Salisbury  or  Lincoln  was  by  the  canons  secular 
those  churches.  But  this  view  is  not  borne  out  by  the  doci 
mentary  evidence  available,  and  it  is  also  curious  that 
monastic  pulpitum  has  arched  recesses  for  altars  in  front  lik 
those  at  Southwell,  Exeter,  and  Tattershall,  which  are  apparent! 
directly  descended  from  the  altar  spaces  under  the  Itali 
ambons. 

The  Constitutions  addressed  by  archbishop  Lanfranc  to  hi 
prior  Henry  at  Canterbury  contain  no  directions  as  to  th 
reading  of  the  gospel  or  of  the  genealogy,  or  anything  else  fror 
the  pulpitum,  and  the  pulpitum  itself  is  not  even  mentioneo 
The  ancient  customs  of  the  Cluniac  monks  are  equally  silenll 
The  White  Monks,  even  on  feasts  of  twelve  lessons,  read  th 
gospel  from  a  desk  at  the  altar,  and  apparently  did  not  use  th 
pulpitum  for  any  ceremonial  purpose.  The  Black  Canons,  a 
any  rate  at  Barnwell,  read  the  lessons  at  mattins  daily  from  th 
pulpitum,  and  the  White  Canons  read  the  genealogy  from  it  oi 
Christmas  Day. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  th 
monastic  orders,  instead  of  reading  the  gospel  from  the  pulpitum 
used  a  gospel  desk  standing  at  or  near  the  north  end  of  th( 
high  altar. 

An  eagle  desk  is  so  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the  West-> 
minster  presbytery  made  for  abbot  Islip's  obituary  roll,  and  it 
is  described  in  the  Suppression  inventory  as  "  a  fair  lecturne  o{ 
latten  be  the  high  altar."  The  corresponding  Ely  inventory 
also  has  "  to  the  high  altar  a  standyng  lecture  of  laten  with  an 
egle."  Colne  Priory  in  Essex  had  in  the  quire  in  1536  "anj 
egle  of  latten  desk  fashion  for  to  redd  the  gospel  at,"  and  Osney 
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ibey  nigh  Oxford  had  dext  of  brasse  with  a  Egle  in  the 
ire."  The  priory  of  Holy  Trinity  at  Ipswich  in  1536  like- 
56  had  in  the  quire  "a  deske  of  latten  to  rede  the  gospell  at\" 
i  Ixworth  Priory  (Suffolk)  had  "  in  the  Churche  at  the  high 
bar  a  lecturne  of  latten-."  At  Christchiirch  Canterbury,  prior 
omas  Goldston  II,  1494-5 — 1517,  "Analogium  quoque  sive 
ailam  eneani  proprijs  impensis  procurari  fecit."  It  is  entered 
the  inventory  of  1563  as  a  "  lectron  of  latten  w^^  a  picture  of 
egle  "  and  was  probably  the  gospel  desk,  since  there  was  also 
lectron  and  four  stoles  of  lern  for  the  rectors  of  y®  quier^" 
So  far  I  have  not  come  across  any  instance  of  an  eagle  desk 
the  altar  of  a  secular  church. 

It  must  not  however  be  assumed  that  these  eagle  desks 
re  always  used  for  the  reading  of  the  gospel.    William  More, 
or  of  Worcester  from  1518  to  1535,  on  one  of  his  visits  to 
I^ndon  brought  thence  in  1522  : 

ij  grete  dextes  wyth  ij  egulls  on  to  be  in  y*'  quyur,  the  other  to  ye  bye 
1  ,'ter  to  rede  y®  gospell  apon  with  iiij  candilstycks, 

f  ;  which  he  paid  £15  135.  U.' 

At  Durham,  too,  Rites  tell  us  that : 
■  At  the  north  end  of  the  high  altar,  there  was  a  goodly  fine  letteron  of 
lisse  where  they  sung  the  epistle  and  the  gospell,  with  a  gilt  pelican  on 
tji  height  of  it.  ...Also  ther  was  lowe  downe  in  the  qiiere  another  Lettorn 
c; brasse  (not  so  curiously  wroughte)  standing  in  the  midst  against  the 
gills... with  an  eagle  on  the  height  of  it,  and  hir  winges  spread  a  broad 
\'eron  the  monkes  did  lay  theire  bookes  when  they  siuig  theire  legends, 
a  mattens  or  at  other  times  of  service  '\ 

The  Durham  gospel  pelican  was  an  unusual  form  of  desk, 
l|.t  it  is  paralleled  by  another  which  happily  exists  in  the 
('thedral  church  of  Norwich  and  is  used  now  to  read  the  lessons 
i")m. 

;  Many  of  the  monastic  inventories  describe  not  only  the 
(■gle  desk,  but  the  organs  also  as  being  "  in  the  quire."  What 

1  Huffolk  Hist,  of  Archaeology,  viii.  9.  "  Ihid.  27. 

Legg  and  Hope,  229,  123,  176. 
:  ^  JohnNoake,  The  Monastery  and  Ca  thedral  of  Worcester  (London,  1806),  167, 
1  (1  Journal  of  Prior  William  More  (Worcester  Historical  Society,  1914),  163. 

5  Rites  of  Durham,  13,  14. 
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this  precisely  means  is  somewhat  uncertain.    At  Leighs  Pri 
in  Essex  in  1586  they  had  "a  payre  of  orgaynes  over  the  quyi 
This  may  mean  in  the  pulpitnm,  but  other  places  were  ^vM 
able,  as  the  following  description  of  the  organs  in  the  quire  |atli 
Durham  shows 

There  was  3  paire  of  organs  belonginge  to  the  said  quire  for  maiiitena; 
of  gods  service,  and  the  better  selebratinge  therof  one  of  the  fairest  p8|fli 
of  the  3  did  stand  over  the  quire  dore  only  opened  and  playd  uppon|j| 
principall  feastes,  the  pipes  beinge  all  of  most  fine  wood,  and  workmansh 
verye  faire  partly  gilted  uppon  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  leaves  a 
covers  up  to  the  topp  with  branches  and  flowers  finely  gilted  with  1 
name  of  Jesus  gilted  with  gold... also  there  was  a  letterne  of  wood  1: 
unto  a  pulpit  standinge  and  adjoyninge  to  the  wood  organs  over  the  qu 
dore,  where  they  had  wont  to  singe  the  9  lessons  in  the  old  time 
principall  dayes  standinge  with  theire  faces  towards  the  [9  altars  altered 
high  altar. 

The  seconde  paire  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  quire  beinge  ne^ 
playd  uppon  but  when  the  4  doctors  of  the  church  was  read,  viz.  August! 
Ambrose  Gregorye  and  Jerome  beinge  a  faire  paire  of  large  organs  callill 

\ 


m 


the  cryers. 

The  third  was  dayly  used  at  ordinary  serviced 


I 


From  another  and  later  source  we  learn  that : 
The  third  pair  of  organs  were  called  the  White  Organs,  they  were  plao 
on  y®  South  side  of  the  Quire  towards  y''  Vestry  house,  and  were  most,  ai 
indeed  dayly,  used  at  ordinary  sirvice,  in  the  tim.es  of  Queen  Elisabeth  ai 
K.  James  P. 


Other  churches,  Ely  for  example,  had  likewise  more  thai 
one  pair  of  organs  in  the  quire,  and  the  priory  of  St  Osyth  i 
Essex  had  "a  grete  payr  and  a  lytle  pare  of  organs  in  thjitj 
Rodeloft";  the  description  in  Rites  therefore  shows  how  the  ' 
may  have  been  used;  it  also  suggests  that  the  Durham  pidpiim^ 
was  an  organ  loft  which  was  sometimes  also  used  for  ceremonif  ; 
purposes. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  monastic  pulpitum,  like  th 
collegiate  instances  already  noted,  sometimes  contained  an  altaj 
as  it  undoubtedly  did  at  Peterborough  in  1540. 

Only  a  few  words  can  be  said  as  to  the  screen  arrangement 
of  the  Black  and  White  Nuns,  and  of  the  four  Orders  of  Friarf 

So  far  as  the  available  evidence  goes  there  was  littlj' 

1  Rites  of  Durham,  16,  207,  208.  2  j^^-^  162,  299,  300. 
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erence  between  their  types  of  screens  and  those  already 
cribed. 

Most  niuis'  churches  were  under  the  same  roof  as,  or 
ached  to,  parish  churches,  and  although  generally  much 
aller,  had  screen  divisions  similar  to  those  of  monks  and 
ions  in  like  case. 

The  Suppression  Surveys  of  twelve  small  Yorkshire  priories ^ 
which  all  but  one  were  houses  of  nuns,  afford  a  few  interesting 
iails. 

In  five  churches  of  Black  Nuns,  besides  the  high  altar, 
icket  had  "ij  in  the  quyre  and  one  benethe " ;  Wilberfoss 
d  "  ij  alters  in  the  quere  and  one  benethe,"  and  the  parish 
c'urch  was  "  adjoyninge  to  the  same  at  the  nether  ende " ; 
^'dingham  had  "the  hygh  alter,  and  one  alter  in  the  quere, 
a|d  ij  in  the  churche  " ;  Arthington,  a  Cluniac  house,  had  "  a 
r)de  lofte  of  tymbre,"  but  only  the  high  altar  is  named, 
i  uikeeling  had  "a  hye  alter,  ij  alters  in  the  quere,  and  one  in 
Ijdy  of  the  churche,"  and  it  is  expressly  noted  that  "  it  stondith 
'c  the  nether  end  of  the  parish  churche  of  Nonnekelynge,  and 
1e  walles  and  the  roofe  are  alle  hole  of  one  story... and  there 
ij  doorys  by  the  hygh  alter  for  to  go  and  come  into  the 
];rish  churche." 

{  In  six  churches  of  White  Nuns,  Handale  had  "  a  high  alter, 
i  alters  in  the  quyer,  and  one  benethe  in  the  quere  " ;  Esholt 
1  .d  "a  roode  lofte  bytwene  the  quere  and  the  chauncell,"  but 
<  ly  the  high  altar  is  named;  Wykeham  had,  besides  the  high 
r.ar,  "iij  alters  in  the  quyer,  and  ij  in  the  body  of  the  churche"; 
.jiysdale  had  a  "  high  alter,  ij  alters  in  the  quere,  and  one 
I  nethe  " :  Swine,  which  was  the  nave  of  a  parish  church,  had 
'me  alter  in  the  quere,  and  ij  alters  benethe  in  the  body  of  the 
uuche";  Kirklees  had  a  "high  alter,  ij  alters  in  the  quere, 
.1(1  ij  benethe." 

The  twelfth  church,  Grosmont,  was  that  of  a  house  of  Grand- 
son tines,  and  had  a  "  high  alter,  and  ij  alters  in  the  body  of 
||he]  churche." 

I  It  will  be  seen  that  in  nine  churches  there  were,  besides 

1  These  have  been  printed  by- Mr  William  Brown,  F.S.A.,  iu  The  Yorkshire 
chaeological  Journal,  ix.  197-215,  321-333. 
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the  high  iiltar,  one,  two,  and  in  a  single  instance  three,  altars 
the  quire,  but  no  hint  is  given  as  to  their  position. 

The  two  altars  in  the  naves  of  four  churches  probably  stO' 
against  a  pulpiturn,  with  the  quire  entry  between  them;  i'. 
single  nave  altar  in  five  churches  apparently  stood  against 
second  screen  or  roodloft,  with  the  usual  flanking  doors. 

All  the  buildings  concerned  have  unhappily  been  destroye 
or  "restored"  out  of  recognition,  so  nothing  but  some  futu 
excavation  can  carry  the  matter  any  further  at  present. 

Friars'  churches  seem  usually  to  have  had  two  cross  wal 
between  quire  and  nave,  carried  up  to  support  a  belfry 
steeple  like  that  of  the  Grey  Friars  at  Richmond,  the  Gr 
Friars  of  Lynn,  the  Black  Friars  of  Norwich ;  or  in  the  churcht 
of  the  Charterhouses  of  London  and  Mount  Grace. 

The  area  beneath  the  steeple  was  entered  directly  from  t 
cloister,  and  had  the  quire  door  under  an  eastern  arch,  an 
another  door  westwards  into  the  nave,  where  it  was  flanked  b 
two  altars  \ 

It  has  not  been  possible  in  the  foregoing  paper  to  deal  witl 
the  transverse  screens  of  several  important  churches,  on  accoun 
of  the  difficulty  in  deciding  to  which  group  they  belonged, 
may  be  easy  enough  to  locate  the  pulpiturn,  but  to  discuss  iti 
character  and  the  arrangements  w^estwards  of  it  cannot  be  dom 
when  the  screens  have  been  destroyed  and  any  marks  of  their 
effaced. 

Thus  at  Tewkesbury,  where  the  quire  filled  the  crossing  and 
the  first  bay  of  the  nave,  the  pulpiturn  may  have  been  (i)  a 
solid  screen,  or  (ii)  a  loft  filling  the  next  bay  like  St  Albansj 
This  latter  alternative  seems  the  more  probable,  because  another 
screen  wall,  with  the  nave  altar  against  it,  certainly  stoodi 
between  the  second  pair  of  piers  and  had  other  screens  in  linei 
with  it  across  the  aisles.    Behind  the  pillars  are  plain  traces  of 

1  In  1509  Thomas  Pickering  of  Yorkshire  willed  to  be  buried  in  the  Grey 
Friars  within  Newgate  at  London,  "in  the  ambulatory  before  the  choer." 
North  Country  Wills  (Surtees  Soc.  116),  i.  82. 

The  Suppression  Inventory  of  the  White  Friars'  church  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  has :  "  Item  the  parclosse  overwhart  the  church  and  also  all  the  parclosse 
aboutes  the  roode  chapell,"  which  suggests  a  double  screen  or  pulpiturn  at  the 
quire  entry  of  the  Ely  type.    Archaeologia,  li.  71. 
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winding  stairs  against  them  that  led  up  to  the  roodloft, 
d  the  whole  arrangement  stood  upon  an  existing  step  or 
itform  which  crosses  the  church  in  the  third  bay. 
At  Bury  St  Edmunds  there  is  definite  record  that,  following 
on  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave,  Dan  Hugh  the  sacrist,  who 
me  into  office  about  1180, 

Pulpitiiiii  in  ecclesia  aedificavit,  magna  cruce  erecta,  cum  imaginibus 
tae  ^lariae  et  S.  lohaunis  sibi  allaterantibus  \ 

it  nothing  is  know^n  about  the  nave  altar  or  any  others  west 
the  pulpitwm.    The  fact  that  the  retroquire  was  beneath  it 
ee  ante,  p.  39)  suggests  that  the  arrangement  followed  either 
e  Ely  or  the  St  Austin's  type. 

At  Worcester,  despite  the  great  extension  of  the  church 
astwards  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
uire  kept  its  original  place  under  the  crossing  and  in  the  first 
ay  of  the  nave  until  after  the  Suppression.    Differences  in  the 
evels  of  the  pier-plinths  suggest  that  the  second  bay  was  filled 
the  pulpitum,  and  that  the  third  pair  of  piers  had  the 
oodloft  between  them  with  a  step  west  of  it.     All  the  old 
rangements  were  destroyed  in  1550,  when  the  quire  was 
oved  eastward  of  the  tower,  but  a  record  of  new  quire-stalls 
1379,  following  the  vaulting  of  the  crossing  in  1376,  and  the 
aking  of  a  new  pulpitum  in  1381,  gives  a  probable  date  for 
the  earlier  arrangement. 

At  Peterborough  the  stalls  probably  occupied  at  first  the 
space  under  the  crossing  and  the  first  bay  of  the  nave,  returning 
against  a  pulpitum  set  up  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
ntury  by  abbot  Benet.  New  stalls,  perhaps  the  first  of  a 
I  permanent  character,  were  set  up  in  the  time  of  abbot  Walter, 
1233-45,  who  gave  10  marks  towards  the  cost  and  much  of  the 
timber.  Leland  records  that  in  the  days  of  abbot  Robert 
Kirton,  1496—1528, 

He  set  up  in  the  Church  the  Crucijixerium  or  Rood-loft,,  now  standing 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Quire,  though  placed  something  lower  than  it  was 
at  its  first  erection. 

This  remark  may  point  to  a  removal  of  the  pulpitum  from  the 
first  to  the  second  pair  of  pillars,  thus  adding  a  bay  to  the 
1  M.  R.  James,  On  the  Abbey  of  St  Edmund  at  Bury  (Cambridge,  1895),  153. 
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(Hiiro.    Browne  Willis  shows  a  thin  screen  on  this  line,  withi 
thick  wall  across  the  south  aisle.    Between  the  third  pair 
pillars,  as  the  marks  of  it  show,  was  another  cross-screen, 
probably  the  third  bay  was  ceiled  over  as  at  Ely.  The  Suppre 
sion  inventory  mentions  the  roodloft  and  an  altar  that  was 
it,  and  "an  altar"  in  the  body  of  the  church,  which  may  hsi4}f 
been  the  nave  altar.  is  I 

At  St  Bartholomew's  Priory  in  Smithfield  the  quire,  at  th 
Suppression,  was  under  the  crossing  and  in  the  first  bay  of  th 
nave ;  it  abutted  against  a  thirteenth-century  pulpitum  whic  p 
evidently  filled  the  second  bay,  since  the  existing  east  wall  ha 
corbels  on  its  western  face  for  the  floor  of  the  loft^.  But  a: 
beyond  has  been  destroyed.  \d 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  although  tht 
difference  between  the  secular  and  monastic  transverse  screei 
systems  continued  throughout,  as  soon  as  the  quires  were  movec 
eastwards  of  the  crossing  a  common  form  of  pulpitum  came  intfi 
fashion.  The  early  type,  with  arched  recesses  for  altars,  as  at 
Exeter  and  Southwell  and  Chichester,  continued  purely  secular 
but  that  with  its  western  face  covered  with  housings  for  images 
is  to  be  found  not  only  in  secular  churches  like  Salisbury, 
Lincoln,  Wells,  York,  and  Ripon,  but  in  canons'  churches  like 
Christchurch  Twynham  and  monastic  churches  like  Durham 
and  Christchurch  at  Canterbury.  Screens  of  the  Ely  and  St 
Albans  type,  which  formed  the  western  barrier  of  the  quire, 
seem  also  to  have  been  decorated  with  imagery,  but  in  the 
other  types  the  pulpitum  face  was  more  or  less  plain,  owing  to 
its  being  masked  by  the  other  screens  west  of  it. 


PS.  Mr  A.  Hamilton  Thompson  has  most  kindly  favoured 
me  with  two  interesting  items  from  episcopal  visitations  that 
bear  on  the  use  and  arrangement  of  screens. 

The  first  concerns  Thomas  More,  dean  of  the  collegiate  i 
church  of  Irthlingborough  in  1442  :  j 

^  1  See  Archaeologia,  Ixiv.  plate  III,  and  p.  166.  Eeeent  discoveries  of  a  small  ; 
window  and  a  doorway  at  the  triforium  level  above  the  line  of  the  existing  ' 
pulpitum  wall  seem  to  show  that  at  one  time  the  pulpitum  filled  the  first  and 
not  the  second  bay. 
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Item  quod  ipse  decanus  sit  senio  confractiis  et  non  possit  subire 
.  lera  sibi  incumbencia,  petit  igitur  in  siii  relevamen...quod  ebdomo- 
jj  ii-iiis  observet  pulpitum  dominicis  diebus,  dicendo  preces  communes  et 
vequendo  alia  ibidem  exequenda^ 

It  has  ah-eady  been  noted  (cuite,  p.  33)  that  Irthlingborough 
pparently  had  a  screen  like  that  at  Manchester  which  served 
s  the  collegiate  pulpitum  and  the  parish  roodscreen,  and  this 
ntry  seems  to  point  to  such  a  use. 

The  other  entry  is  found  in  a  visitation  of  the  Black  Canons 
f}riory  of  Laund  in  Leicestershire,  in  1440  : 

Frater  lohannes  Leche...dicit  quod  mulieres  habent  nimium  accessum 
n  ecclesia  canonicorum  intra  clausuram  et  tanto  approximant  ostio  chori 
[uod  canonici  non  possunt  exire  nisi  respiciendo  vltum  ad  vltum.  Petit 
gitur  ut  decetero  non  intrent  clausuram  iUam  sed  audiant  missas  ni  navi 
jcclesie  extra  clausuram'^. 

On  this  is  founded  the  following  injunction  : 
Item  quod  decetero  mulieres  alique  de  prope  morantes  non  ingrediantur 
-ilausuram  inter  navem  et  superiorem  partem  sive  chorum  ecclesie  ad 
missas  audiendas  sed  ita  provideatur  ut  missas  huiusmodi  audiant  ni  navi 
antedicta^. 

Who  the  intrusive  ladies  were  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest,  since 
the  priory  church  of  Laund  was  wholly  conventual,  and  the 
parish  church  was  some  distance  away.  But  the  quire  was 
evidently  bounded  westwards  by  a  double  or  compound  arrange- 
ment of  screens  constituting  the  clausura,  from  whence  the 
ladies  were  henceforth  to  be  shut  out ;  there  was  also  a  nave 
«iltar  outside  the  clausura  at  which  they  could  hear  mass. 
1  Alnswick  Visitation  MS.  f .  7.  '  Ihid.  L  97.  '  Ibid,  f-  9B  b. 
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Ancient  Church  Bells  in  Cambridge. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  F.  Boughey,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College- 
(Read  at  the  Meeting  on  May  14,  1917.) 

There  were  Church  bells  in  Cambridge  many  centuries 
before  any  that  we  possess  now.  The  Observances^  in  use  at 
the  Augustinian  Priory,  founded  in  Cambridge  in  1092  by 
Hugh  Picot,  and  removed  to  Barnwell  by  Pain  Peverell  in  1112, 
required  the  Sacrist  or  Sub-sacrist  sometimes  "  signa  pulsare," 
— which  shows  that  there  were  large  bells :  also  "  nolam  pulsare  " 
to  wake  the  brethren  in  the  dormitory  for  late  and  early  prayers, 
and  "  cymbalum  semel  percutere  "  as  a  signal  for  them  to  wash  f 
their  hands  and  go  to  the  refectory  for  breakfast  after  leaving  f 
the  Church ; — and  these  terms  nola  and  cymbalum  show  that 
there  were  smaller  bells  besides  the  signa. 

In  1273  we  read  that  the  University  used  the  bell  of  St 
Benet's  Church  to  "convene  clerks  to  extraordinary  lectures." 
This  unhappily  led  to  a  quarrel  between  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  and  Alan  the  Rector  of  St  Benet's :  the  Bishop  of  | 
Ely  (Hugh  de  Balsham,  Founder  of  Peterhouse)  was  called  in  to  | 
arbitrate,  and  seems  to  have  done  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  \ 
parties,  including  the  parish  clerk,  who  got  a  remuneration  for  [ 
ringing  the  bell  "  in  a  civil  and  honest  manner."  I 

Before  1457  we  find  the  University  using  "  magna  campana  j 
in  Ecclesia  S.  Marie  "  :  and  that  practice  has  gone  on  ever  since. 

In  passing,  let  me  refer  to  the  well-known  chimes  of  St 
Mary's,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  quoting — at  a  time  when  Eng- 
land and  Australia  have  been  so  closely  and  specially  brought 
together — one  beautiful  stanza  of  the  gifted  Australian  poet, 
Adam  Lindsay  Gordon,  which  combines  characteristics  of  the  old 
country  and  the  new.  As  most  people  know,  the  chimes  were 
1  Edited  by  the  late  Eegistrary,  Mr  J.  W.  Clark. 
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Mt  up  in  Great  St  Mary's  in  1793:  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  they  were  copied  (slightly  altered  and  thereby 
spoilt)  at  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London  :  later  they  were  copied 
(correctly,  on  four  fine  heavy  bells),  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  Westminster :  since  then  they  have  spread  to  every  English- 
speaking  country, — even  to  the  Antipodes.  Here  is  Gordon  s 
verse : 

"  Hark !  the  bells  on  distant  cattle 

Waft  across  the  range, 
Through  the  golden-tufted  wattle, 

Music  low  and  strange  ; 
Like  the  marriage  peal  of  fairies 

Comes  the  tinkling  sound, 
Or  like  chimes  of  sweet  St  Mary's 

On  far  English  ground." 

No  one  who  has  heard  our  chimes,  can  doubt  to  what  that  refers. 
I  To  speak  of  particular  old  bells  in  Cambridge,  which  either 
exist  still  or  of  which  records  remain.  Let  me  take  first  the 
latter, — bells  which  we  possess  no  more.  Bowtell,  in  his  valuable 
MSS.,  gives  the  inscriptions  on  the  eight  bells  of  Great  St  Mary's 
which  were  in  the  tower  before  they  were  taken  down  in  1722 
to  be  replaced  by  the  present  ring.  Only  one  was  dated,  1595 : 
but  of  the  others,  two  at  least  seem  to  have  been  much  older 
than  the  tower  itself  For  one,  besides  the  inscription  "  O  mater 
Dei,  memento  mei,"  bore  a  shield  on  which  the  arms  of  France 
were  (if  correctly  described)  semee  of  fleurs  de  lys ;  and  therefore 
the  bell  ought  to  be  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Another 
was  inscribed,  "Johannes  Yorke  me  fecit  in  honorem  beate 
I  Marie."  John  of  Yorke  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
I  fourteenth  century.  Mr  North  "  considers  that  he  may  have 
learnt  his  art  from  Richard  Tunnoc,  bailiff  of  the  city  in  1320-1 , 
and  representative  of  York  in  Parliament  in  1327,"  who  died 
1330. 

There  was  in  Cambridge,  until  1755 \  what  Mr  Walters- 
justly  terms  "a  magnificent  ring  of  5  heavy  bells."  Tliey 
belonged  to  King's  College ;  and  were  "  long  considered  (  he 

1  When  they  were   sold  to  Lester,  of  the  Whitechapel  Foiuidry,  for 
£533.  10s.  Zd. 

2  Church  Belh  of  England,  p.  356. 
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largest  in  England."    The  weight  of  the  tenor  is  given  ;!  M 
46cwt.  2  qrs.  7  lb.— more  than  2J  tons.    I  need  say  very  litt'  n 
about  these  bells,  because  their  history,  gathered  from  docii 
ments  at  King's,  is  so  fully  and  carefully  given  in  a  paper  v 
this  Society!  contributed  in  March  1879  by  Mr  J.  W.  Clarl  le 
One  tradition  said  that  the  bells  were  presented  to  Henry  VI  b  t 


Old  Clochard  at  King's  College 
(From  "  The  Bells  of  Cambridgeshire,"  by  J.  J.  Eaven,  D.D. 
C.  A.  S.  8vo  Pub.  XVIII.) 

Pope  Calixtus  III ;  another,  that  they  were  brought  from  France 
by  Henry  V  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  Mr  Clark  shows 
(chiefly  from  a  declaration,  dated  2  May  1465,  of  the  first 
Provost  of  King's,  William  Millington),  that  both  traditions  are 
wrong.  It  seems  certain  that  the  bells  were,  from  their  begin- 
ning, of  English  make,  and  were  a  gift  to  the  College  from  the 
^  C.  A.  S.  Communications,  Vol.  iv.  p.  223. 
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I  .oj-al  Founder.    They  were  never  properly  hung  ;  they  rested 

I I  a  wooden  clochard,  which  was  intended  to  be  temporary,  but 
'as  not  replaced, — though  there  exists  in  the  British  Museum 

■  {  design  for  a  handsome  tower,  unfortunately  never  erected. 

Ji  .^he  temporary  building  was  neglected  (like  the  bells),  and 

ilitecame  ruinous; — so  ruinous  that  we  find  this  sad  entry  in 
hopers  Annals,  taken  from  the  Cole  MSS. — "  In  Dec.  1728, 
lenry  West  bell  ringer  of  King's  College  was  crushed  to  death 
)y  one  of  the  five  great  bells  of  that  College."  The  clochard 
vas  pulled  down  in  1739.  The  bells  were  removed  to  the 
inte-chapel.  Three  of  them  were  cracked ;  and  complaint  was 
nade  that  they  "  did  harm,  by  standing  there,  in  sinking  the 
ioor."  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Visitor  of  the  College,  in  1746 
consented  to  their  being  sold,  on  the  ground  of  "their  use- 
essness,  and  [the]  advantage  of  applying  the  produce  to  the 
College  Stock":  and  sold  they  were  a  few  years  later.  It  is 
a  sordid  and  not  very  creditable  story. 

Four  of  the  bells  had  inscriptions  (see  Plate  III,  reduced 
from  Mr  Clark's  paper :  the  inscriptions  were  copied  from  a 
drawing  in  the  Muniment  Room  of  King's  College) ;  from  which 
we  see  at  once  that  the  treble  and  tenor  (the  smallest  and  largest 

Hbells)  were  made  at  the  foundry  of  John  Danyell,  a  well-known 

!"bel-yeter"  in  London  between  about  1450  and  1470.  This  fact 
has  not  always  been  recognised.   The  initials  I.  D.  on  the  treble 

iwere  taken  by  Blomefield,  the  antiquary,  to  stand  "for  John 
Dogget,  who  was  Provost  here  in  1500,  when  it  was  new  run'd." 
He  is  certainly  wrong.  Mr  Clark  has  discovered  (from  the 
accounts)  that  it  was  the  second  bell,  and  7iot  the  fi7^st,  which 

I  was  recast  in  1500.  But  apart  from  that,  the  arms,  crosses  and 
stamps  on  the  two  bells  prove  that  they  were  made  not  later 
than  1470;  and  Dogget  was  Provost  only  from  1499  to  1501. 
Mr  Clark  is,  however,  I  regret  to  say,  not  much  more  fortunate 

j  in  his  own  conjectures.  "  It  is  possible,"  he  writes,  "  that  the 
letters  may  be  J.  0.,  which  occur  also  on  the  treble  bell  at 

;  St  Botolph's  Church,  Cambridge,  and  are  probably  those  of  thi^ 

'  founder  who  cast  it ;  but  what  his  name  was  we  are  unable  now 
to  discover.  If  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  letter  was 
H  and  not  D,  we  should  have  the  initials  of  John  Harrison  who 
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cast  one  of  the  bells  in  1482-8."  Now  the  letter  is  not  in  thii  iai 
least  likely  to  have  been  H.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  to  have  bee;  tf 
0, — any  more  than  the  initial  referred  to  at  St  Botolph's,  whicl  if 
is  decidedly  a  D.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  (1)  thai  * 
the  initials  I.  D.  are  those  of  John  Danyell,  and  that  he  mad'  if 
the  treble  bell  himself ;  and  (2)  that  the  tenor  was  made  eithc'  a 
by  Danyell  or  by  Henry  Jordan, — for  these  two  founders  use( 
generally  the  same  stamps — royal  arms,  crosses,  &c., — anci  iii 
apparently  worked  simulfcaneously  in  the  same  foundry,  perhapf|i  it 
as  partners.  I 

The  second  bell  suffered  many  vicissitudes.  It  was  recasts 
in  1478  by  "Thomas  harrys  de  London  Belfounder,"  and  again 
by  Thomas  Chyrche  of  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  1500  ;  and  possiblyl 
it  was  the  bell  (not  further  specified)  recast  in  1482  by  "  JohannesI 
Harrison  Belfounder,"  of  whom  we  know  nothing  more. 

The  royal  heads  on  the  third  bell  are  too  small  in  the  drawing 
to  enable  us  to  identify  them  for  certain.  They  look  somewhat* 
like  the  heads  of  Edward  III  and  Queen  Philippa,  which  were 
used  as  stops  by  several  bell-founders.  Walters  ^  notes  a  group  | 
of  bells,  cast  at  Worcester  about  1480  by  an  unknown  founder,! 
bearing  the  heads  of  Henry  VI  and  Queen  Margaret.  Remem- 
bering that  Henry  VI  was  the  Founder  of  King's  College,  we  t 
should  like  to  think  that  the  king's  head  at  least  is  Henry's ; 
and  the  absence  of  a  beard  (if  the  drawing  is  correct)  so  far 
favours  this  idea  ;  but  the  queen's  head  is  a  difficulty. 

The  ancient  bells  still  remaining  in  Cambridge  are — one  at  ! 
St  Edward's  and  four  at  St  Botolph's.  For  we  must  not  include 
under  the  title  "  ancient"  sixteenth  century  bells,  interesting  as  • 
some  of  them  are, — as,  for  instance,  the  4th  bell  at  St  Edward's,  / 
bearing  the  date  1576  and  (in  Latin)  the  name  of  the  maker,  i 
Stephen  Tonni  of  Bury  St  Edmunds;  or  the  foreign  bell  at 
Peterhouse,  made  at  Louvain  and  dated  1548. 

The  5th  bell  at  St  Edward's  bears  the  inscription  "  Sancta 
Anna  Ora  Pro  Nobis,"  and  three  times  repeated  a  curious  shield.  | 
This  shield  has,  in  chief  a  crown  and  on  either  side  of  it  two 
arrows  crossed  in  saltire  and  two  balls  between  the  arrows ;  in 
the  centre,  two  keys  crossed  in  saltire  and  surmounted  by  a  bell  ' 

1  p.  299, 
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•  f  ancient  shape  Avith  five  canons  (i.e.  bell-canons) ;  beside  the 
eys,  the  initials  H.  S.  in  black  letter ;  and  in  base  a  cannon 
.6.  a  gini)  with  a  cannon-ball  coming  out  of  its  mouth.  The 
ime  shield  occurs  on  many  other  bells,  and  is  the  mark  of  a 
)undry  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
entury. 

There  remains  only  one  more  subject  for  our  consideration, 
ut  to  m}^  mind  it  is  the  most  important  of  all, — the  bells  of 
)t  Botolph's  Church.  What  makes  them  so  interesting  to  any- 
ne  who  cares  for  Church  bells  is  that  they  are  a  complete  and 
intouched  medieval  ring  of  four  bells.    They  are  not  dated ; 
)ut  they  were  made  about  1460,  and  they  are  to-day  exactly  as 
hey  left  the  foundry,  except  for  slight  incrustations  due  to  time 
md  weather.    Such  pre-Reformation  rings  imtouched, — i.e.  with 
10  bell  recast  or  meddled  with — are  not  common  even  with  three 
)ells,  and  are  very  rare  on  higher  numbers.   With  the  help  of  a 
riend  who  is  learned  in  bell-lore  (Mr  Pearson,  Vicar  of  Henley 
n  Suffolk),  I  have  examined  the  records  of  nearly  all  the  English 
jounties  whose  bells  have  been  tabulated  and  published ;  and 
we  have  found  only  three  towers ^  besides  St  Botolph's,  which 
jontain  rings  of  four  pre-Reformation  bells,  all  made  by  the 
same  founder  at  the  same  time  and  remaining  unaltered.  And 
there  is  one  Church — St  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield, — 
which  has  a  ring  of  five  bells  fulfilling  the  same  conditions. 

The  bells  of  St  Botolph's  are  contemporary  with  the  lost 
bells  of  King's  College,  and  came  from  the  same  foundry,  John 
Danyell's.    This  is  clear  from  the  inscriptions.    All  four  have 

!the  same  lettering,  small  and  capital  Black-letters.  All  four 
have  a  floriated  stop,  which  was  Danyell's ;  and  all  except  the 

:  treble  have  Danyell's  shield  with  the  arms  of  France  modern 

jand  England.  The  treble  and  second  have  one  of  Danyell's 
crosses ;  and  the  treble  has  his  initials  J.  D.  This  is  specially 
to  be  noted,  because  Dr  Raven^  wrote  in  1881:  "The  treble 

'  bears  initials,  probably  those  of  the  founder,  which  Blomefield 
considers  to  be  J.  D. ;  but  Mr  Lukis  writes' them  T.  O.    To  me 

i  they  seemed  to  be  J.  O."    A  few  days  ago  three  of  us — the 

^  Fawsley,  Northants ;  Thurlbeer,  Somerset;  Torbryan,  Devon. 
Camb.  Antiq.  Soc.  Publications,  no.  xviii.  p.  24. 
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Rector  of  St  Botolph  s,  a  friend  of  his,  and  myself-carefu^ 
examined,  with  a  strong  light,  the  chief  points  of  interest 
these  bells;  and  I  took  some  rubbings.  We  were  all  satisfid 
without  any  doubt,  that  the  initials  are  J.  D.  The  reasonal 
(and  to  my  mind  certain)  inference  is  that  the  founder  of  i 
four  bells  was  Danyell  himself;  and  their  date  cannot  be  f 
from  1460. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  one  of  the  other  untoucha 
nngs  of  four  which  I  have  mentioned -viz.  Fawsley— came  fro, 
Danyell's  foundry :  as  did  a  charming  ring  of  three  at  Bartlow  i* 
this  county. 

My  last  remarks  have  to  do  with  the  Saints  commemorate, 
on  ht  Botolph 's  bells.    Here  are  the  inscriptions  :  ■ 


jStl 

I 
till 

(II 
lit 

Ik 


Treble :  Sancte  Apoline  Ora  Pro  Nobis.    J.  D. 
2nd    Sancte  Andrea,  Ora  Pro  Nobis. 
3rd    Sancta  Margareta  Ora  Pro  Nobis. 
4th    Nomen  Magdalene  Campana  Gerit  Melodie. 


a: 

T( 
i 
la 


The  difficulty  here  is  the  "Sancte  Apoline."    No  Saint 
named  "Apolinus"  is  known  or  heard  of  anywhere.  Kaven- 
asserts  confidently  that  the  Saint  invoked  is  the  lady  Apollonia  f- 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Deciaa  persecution,  and  was'l'" 
prayed  to  by  sufferers  from  toothache :  and  he  refers  to  Thomas  *' 
Becon,  who  wrote  in  the  Tudor  period,  and  who  certainly  calls*" 
her  in  English  "  Apolline."    But  there  are  two  objections  to  this 
Identification.    (1)  The  name  on  the  bell  is  masculine;  the 
etter  at  the  end  of  "  Sancte  "  and  of  "  Apoline  "  is  certainly  E. 
(2)  The  name  on  the  bell  is  Latin.    Now  a  writer  or  speaker 
mBngbsh  would  naturally  use  the  colloquial  English  form:  but 
If  he  went  back  to  Latin,  he  would  equally  naturally  use  the 
Latin  form.   Becon,  for  instance,  in  the  passage  where  he  writes 

Apolhne,  writes  also  "Agasse":  but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  |l«> 
that  anyone  writmg  in  Latin  would  not  go  back  to  the  Latin  I" 
form  ■  Agatha.  English  folk  talked  of  "  St  Audrey  "  •  but  in  1*^ 
Latin  we  should  be'surprised  to  find  anything  except  "Ethel- 
dreda.  They  talked  of  "  St  Austin  "  ;  but  in  bell-inscriptions, 
where  it  is  very  frequent,  it  is  always  "  Augustinus"  and  requires 
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*r  syllables  to  scan — e.g.  the  treble  of  the  Bartlow  three  has 
>;  3  extremely  couiinon  pentameter, 

''Wox  Augustini  Sonet  In  Aure  Dei." 
i  have  many  qualms  therefore — in  spite  of  Dr  Raven's  great 
irning  and  authority — about  his  interpretation  of  the  name. 

Mr  Walters^  adopts  Dr  Raven's  view  (that  ApoUonia  is 
iant)  without  remark.  But  he  appears  not  to  be  happy  about 
:  for  later  on-,  when  he  is  quoting  the  inscription  on  the  5th 

II  at  StBenet's  (dated  1610),— 

"  Xon  nomen  fero  ficti  sed  nomen  Benedicti " 

I  bear  not  the  name  of  an  imaginary  saint,  but  the  name 
Benedict  ") — he  adds : — "  The  first  half  of  the  line  looks 
ispiciously  like  a  '  purple  patch.'  Or  can  it  be  a  hit  at  the 
laginary  St  Apoline  to  whom  a  bell  in  the  neighbouring  tower 
'  St  Botolph's  is  dedicated  ? " 

To  these  two  ingenious  theories  I  am  going  to  venture  to  add 
third.  Can  the  person  meant  be  St  Apolinaris  ?  He  has  the 
Ivantage  of  being  real  (not  imaginary),  of  being  masculine,  of 
3ing  ivell  known  (at  any  rate  in  Italy, — witness  the  two  splendid 
Lurches  dedicated  to  him  in  Ravenna  and  Classe),  and  of 
aving  a  good  Latin  name.  If  this  conjecture  is  right — and  I 
Fer  it  with  a  good  deal  of  diffidence — either  the  bell-founder, 
r  the  person  who  gave  the  order  for  the  bell,  set  up  or  wrote 
le  name  in  an  abbreviated  form. 

Now  abbreviations  are  quite  common  in  old  writing  and  old 
ell-inscriptions ;  and  the  commonest  of  all  abbreviations  is  a 
lowel  with  R.    In  Church  documents  we  constantly  find  "  p'ish  " 
jr  "  parish,"    p'son  "  for  "  parson,"  and  so  on.    Here  are  a  few 
instances  of  such  abbreviations  from  the  Latin  will  of  a  Lon- 
ilon  citizen  and  bell-founder,  who  died  in  1440 : — p[ar]entum, 
uim[er]ata,  Rog[er]o,  p[ar]dono,  t[er]mi[ni],  st[er]ling,  int[er], 
[er]u[ie]nti,  fu[er]it,  ux[or]i,  &c.    On  an  old  black-letter  bell  at 
5tixwold  in  Lincolnshire  the  name  of  the  Saint,  "  Katerina," 
ippears  as  "  Katina,"  with  no  mark  of  abbreviation.  If  we  may 
..enture  to  suppose  that  "ar"  has  been  omitted,  in  our  St 
Botolph's  bell,  we  get  "Apolinare"  at  once,— "non  nomen 
1  p.  271.  p.  332. 
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rtcti,"  but  ii  real  historical  Saint.  At  any  rate  I  hope  that^ 
nienilKM-s  of  tho  Society  who  are  learned  in  medieval  Saints  and 
nuMlioval  Latin  will  give  their  views  on  this  point. 

'J'hoiv  arc  other  interesting  old  bells  quite  close  to  Cambridge,! 
as  tor  instance  the  tenor  at  Coton,  with  the  verse  | 
"Virgo  c()ron;ita  due  nos  a,d  regna  beata"; 

it  comes  from  the  Bury  St  Edmunds  foundry ;  and  the  treble  i 
at  Madingley  with  its  ingeniously  forced  rhyme, 

"  Dicor  ego  Thomas  :  laus  est  Xri  sonus  o  mas," 
— which  someone  has  translated, 

"  My  name  is  Thomas,  and  I  can 
Sound  forth  the  praise  of  Christ,  o  man." 

But  this  is  travelling  beyond  the  scope  of  the  title  of  this  paper.  • 
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V        Some  Notes  on  Mediaeval  Ships. 
By  H.  H.  Brindley,  M.A.,  President  of  the  Society. 
(Read  at  the  Meeting  on  May  28,  1917.) 


The  following  notes  place  on  record  some  of  the  recently 
obtained  evidence  of  interest  to  the  nautical  archaeologist  in  his 
nideavour  to  trace  the  lines  of  evolution  of  sailing  craft  and  of 
certain  fittings  which  have  formed  part  of  their  equipment 
through  many  centuries.  Any  conclusions  advanced  must  be 
egarded  as  no  more  than  provisional.  The  non-existence  of  any 
mediaeval  treatise  on  seamanship,  the  fact  that  so  many  artists, 
seal  engravers  and  others  who  represented  ships  of  their  time 
had  little  nautical  knowledge,  and  the  frequent  difficulty  or  im- 
possibility of  finding  agreement  between  inventories  and  general 
references  to  ships  and  pictorial  representations,  are  all  difficulties 
which  perpetually  confront  the  enquirer.  The  only  safe  method 
is  to  accumulate  evidence  of  all  kinds  and  to  endeavour  to  sift 
it  judicially  so  as  to  separate  convention  from  reality  in  the 
light  of  what  we  know  is  possible  in  the  working  of  a  ship.  In 
this  sense  any  example  which  comes  to  us  from  the  Middle 
Ages  possesses  a  certain  value. 

I  I.  Reef-Points. 

From  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day  there  have  been 
two  methods  of  reducing  or  adding  sail,  viz  : — 

(a)  The  "  bonnet,"  a  strip  of  canvas  which  could  be  laced 
to  the  foot  of  a  sail :  in  Tudor  times  it  was  common  practice  to 
have  two  bonnets,  the  lower  one  being  known  as  the  "drabbler." 

(h)  Reef-points,  i.e.  short  pieces  of  rope  sewn  into  the  sail 
on  either  side,  by  means  of  which  a  portion  of  it  could  b(^  furUni 
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and  secured.    According  to  the  position  of  the  reef-points  tl: 
reduction  of  canvas  is  effected  either  at  the  foot  of  the  sail 
at  its  head. 

In  a  paper  on  the  St  Christopher  window  (1465)  in  Thaxt< 
Church  published  in  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  s  Got 
munications,  XY,  1910,  p.  26,  I  have  pointed  out  that  thou^ 
bonnets  were  in  use  in  the  Navy  from  at  least  1338  (inventori 
of  certain  ships  of  King  Edward  III  preserved  at  the  Recoi 
Office)  continuously  to  1720,  and  still  survive  in  certain  loc 
small  craft,  reef-points  (of  which  the  earliest  known  represent 
tion  is  the  twelfth  century  seal  of  La  Rochelle)  fell  into  disu 
during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  reappeared 
the  time  of  the  Second  Dutch  War  (1665).  The  puzzling  di 
appearance  for  more  than  a  century  of  so  convenient  a  metho 
of  shortening  sail  has  been  further  discussed  by  myself  in  Th 
Mariners  Mirror  (J ournal  of  the  Society  for  Nautical  Research 
for  May,  June  and  August,  1912,  and  a  considerable  amount 
search  has  taken  place  for  contemporary  representations  of 
references  to  reefing  by  reef-points  between  1500  and  166( 
As  a  result  a  number  of  notes  on  the  subject  have  been  publishe 
in  The  Mariner  s  Mirror  by  various  members  of  the  S.N.R 
and  these  all  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  reef-points  did  fal 
into  disuse  during  the  period  mentioned;  for  it  seems  mos 
unlikely  that  if  reef-points  were  fitted  from  1530  to  1665  W( 
should  not  see  them  in  pictures  of  the  time  or  not  find  thenj 
referred  to  in  works  dealing  with  seamanship.  So  the  subjec  j 
still  remains  a  puzzle.  A  considerable  number  of  early  instances' 
of  reef-points  have  been  brought  to  light  since  I  first  callec| 
attention  to  the  subject,  so  the  list  printed  in  1912  need? 
much  enlargement.  At  present  the  known  mediaeval  repre- 
sentations of  what  we  may  reasonably  regard  as  reef-points ; 
more  than  anything  else  may  be  summarised  as  follows  (wherej 
the  nature  of  the  representation  is  not  stated  it  is  a  miniature) 
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A  certain  number  of  the  representations  not  known  to  me^ 
1910  were  reproduced  in  The  Mariner  s  Mirror  (loc.  cit),  si 
the  present  article  is  illustrated  with  others  which  have  be 
found  since  1912.    On  these  some  brief  notes  follow  in  tt| 
chronological  order  of  the  table. 

The  miniature  in  the  Bodleian  Apocalypse  (MS.  Auct.  iv.  1 
represents  the  voyage  of  St  John  to  Patmos.  I  am  indebted 
Mr  Falconer  Madan,  Bodley's  Librarian,  for  permission  to  ha" 
a  photograph  made  of  this  and  of  the  miniatures  of  the  emba 
cation  of  St  John  and  his  arrival  at  Patmos.  No  reef-points  a] 
shown  in  the  former  and  in  the  latter  only  the  bow  of  his  shij 
is  seen. 

The  Apocalypse  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  whose  pres' 
mark  is  MS.  fran^ais  403  I  have  been  enabled  to  examine  b; 
the  kindness  of  M.  Leon  Dorez,  Conservateur  des  Manuscrit 
It  is  contemporary  with  the  Bodleian  MS.,  and  like  it  is  EnglislJ 
work  of  the  later  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  minia 
tures  of  the  two  represent  the  same  subjects  and  resemble  each 
other  so  closely  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  copies,  though  it| 
is  not  possible  to  say  which  is  the  earlier  work. 

The  manuscript  of  Vegetius's  De  re  militari  recently  acquired" 
by  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  (Marlay  Add.  i)  is  a  translation  into 
Norman  French  followed  by  the  Latin  original  written  oni 
149  pages  of  vellum.  It  dates  from  1270  and  seems  to  have 
been  written  at  Acre  by  an  English  or  Anglo-Norman  scribe 
for  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile.  At  its  close  in  a  contemporary 
hand  is  written : 

Mastre  Richard  votre  clerc  qui  votre  livere  escrit 

En  la  vile  Dacre  sans  nul  contredit 

Wus  pri  ma  dame  pur  celui  que  tuit  le  munde  fist 

Ke  vus  ne  le  metez  en  ubli  por  chose  ke  hum  vus  dist 

Kar  en  la  tere  seinte  vot  fere  sa  penance 

Ke  lui  fu  eiiiui[njgte  par  bone  repentance 

Fin  quo  Deu  de  ces  pechez  lui  face  deliverance 

E  pus  apres  vot  retorner  a  vus  ma  dame  en  France. 


I  am  indebted  to  Dr  H.  F.  Stewart,  Dean  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, for  the  transcription  of  these  dedicatory  verses  and  to 
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Fitzwilliam  Muf^emn  Vegetius.  1270. 
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Mr  S.  C.  Cockerell,  Director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  for 
kind  assistance  in  describing  the  manuscript.  It  seems  possible 
that  "  Mastre  Richard  "  was  the  physician  to  Prince  Edward  of 
Wales  referred  to  in  Patent  Roll  49  Hen.  III.  The  manuscript 
contains  two  miniatures,  one  of  King  Edward  I  as  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  sea  fight  here  reproduced. 

The  seal  of  Bergen  of  1278  bears  a  ship  which  was  probably 
somewhat  out  of  date  in  having  its  stem  and  stern  pieces  carved 
as  beasts'  heads.  This  subject  and  also  other  features  of  this 
ship  and  of  those  in  the  Bodleian  and  Paris  Apocalypses  I  have 
'discussed  in  "  The  Ships  in  the  '  Cambridge  Life  of  The  Con- 
fessor'" and  in  "The  Ship  of  the  Seal  of  Paris"  (Camb.  Ant. 
Soc.  Communications,  xvii,  1916,  p.  310  and  xviii,  1917,  p.  155). 


Seal  of  Kichard  Stewart,    c.  1375. 


Mr  W.  R.  Macdonald  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  kindly  given  to  me 
a  copy  of  the  cast  in  his  collection  of  Scottish  seals. 

All  the  above  examples  resemble  one  another  in  the  reef- 
points  being  single  and  in  being  sewn  in  over  most  of  the  sail, 
thus  agreeing  with  the  Dublin  seal  (1297),  the  Earl  of  Rutland's 
seal  (1391),  the  miniature  of  Marco  Polo  sailing  from  Venice 
in  Bodleian  MS.  Misc.  264  (1410-1420),  and  the  fifteenth  cvii- 
tury  seal  of  Rye. 

We  now  come  to  the  earliest  representation  known  to  me  of 
double  reef-points.    The  text  figure  is  a  sketch  from  a  drawing 
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by  Mr  Morton  Nance  {The  Mariners  Mirror,  June  1912,  p.  174)j 
of  a  miniature  representing  two  ships  under  way  in  a  "  Livre  des  ' 
Merveilles  "  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (MS.  fran^ais  2810)i 


Livre  des  Merveilles.    Late  xiv  e. 

of  late  in  the  fourteenth  century.    The  points  seem  to  be  sewn  i 
into  a  reef-band,  as  in  one  of  the  ships  in  Jehan  Creton's  minia- 
ture of  King  Richard  II  s  voyage  from  Ireland  (Harleian  1319, ' 
fol.  14)  of  1399-1400,  and  as  in  the  La  Rochelle,  Dublin  and  1 
Hastings  seals  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  j 

The  Cottonian  MS.  Domitian  A  xvii  in  the  British  Museum  i 
is  a  Psalter  written  for  King  Henry  VI  when  about  ten  years  i 
old.  In  the  miniature  of  Our  Lord  stilling  the  Storm  double  ( 
reef-points  in  two  rows  and  apparently  sewn  into  reef-bands  * 
are  represented  in  the  upper  half  of  the  sail.  The  ship  is  ' 
interesting  also  in  the  details  of  its  rudder.  The  hull,  with  fore 
and  after  stages,  is  of  the  "  crescent  type  "  usual  in  representa^ 
tions  of  the  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  "  Chroniques  sire  J ehan  Frois- 
sart"  (MS,  fran9ais  2643)  is  work  of  the  second  half  of  the  i 
fifteenth  century.   It  contains  several  miniatures  showing  ships,  l 
and  one  of  those  in  which  reef-points  are  seen  (fol.  7)  I  have  I 
reproduced  in  The  Mariners  Mirror,  August  1912,  p.  239.  This  I 
represents  the  arrival  at  Dover  of  King  Edward  II  and  his  ; 
Queen,  Isabel  of  France,  in  1307 ;  and  in  the  same  journal 
Mr  Morton  Nance  has  published  sketches  of  ships  in  other 
miniatures  of  this  MS.  (June  1913,  p.  183).   The  illustration  in  ; 
the  present  article  reproduces  the  miniature  of  the  Battle  of  ' 
Guernsey  in  August  1342  between  the  English  Squadron  and 
the  Spanish  and  Genoese  fleets  (fol.  118).    Single  reef-points  i 
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King  Henry  VI's  Psalter.  1425-30. 


Biblioth^que  Natiouale  Froissart,  MS,  fr.  2G13.   xv  o. 
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n  several  rows  are  represented  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Jueen  Isabel's  ship.  In  notes  by  myself,  written  at  the  time 
)f  examining  the  MS.  {Mariners  Mirror,  June  1914,  p.  215) 
[  agreed  with  Mr  Morton  Nance  in  his  conclusion  that  "the 
irtist  responsible  for  these  pictures  was  evidently  no  sailor,"  but 
ivith  all  his  obvious  faults  he  has  usefully  given  us  evidence  con- 


Breslau  Froissart.    c.  1470.  Hillesden  Church  glas 

Late  XV  c. 


firming  the  conclusion  from  other  representations  that  mediaeval 
reef-points  were  often  sewn  in  rows  covering  most  of  the  area 
of  a  sail.  In  a  Froissart  of  about  1470  preserved  at  Breslau  a 
miniature  of  the  Battle  of  La  Rochelle,  in  1372,  again  shows 
'  reef-points  sewn  in  all  over  the  sail,  but  in  this  case  the  points 
are  double. 

In  Hillesden  Church,  Bucks.,  which  was  rebuilt  m  the  last 
decade  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  a  window  depicting 
events  in  the  life  of  St  Nicholas  (for  a  description  v.  W.  de 
Gray  Birch,  Journ.  Brit.  ArchaeoL  Assoc.  1888,  p.  222).  In  the 
lights  representing  the  episode  of  The  Child  and  Cup  of  Gold 
and  The  Miracle  of  the  Corn  Sacks  there  are  ships,  and  that  of 
the  former  has  double  reef-points  in  three  rows  sewn  in  all  over 
the  sail. 
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In  the  south  transept  window  of  Vatteville  church,  on  th 
left  bank  of  the  Seine  about  two  miles  below  Caudebec-en-Cauj 
there  is,  as  in  Villequier  church  on  the  opposite  bank,  a  repre 
sentation  of  reef-points  in  glass  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteentliliii 
century.    I  have  described  these  examples  in  a  previous  articl 
(Camb.  Ant  Soc.  Communications,  vol.  XV,  1911,  p.  31)  and  late 
in  the  work  of  my  friend  the  Abbe  Anthiaume,  Aumdnier  di 
Lycee  du  Havre,  Cartes  Marines,  Constructions  navales,  Voyaget 
de  Decouverte  chez  les  Normands,  1500-1650  (Paris,  1916). 
am  indebted  to  him  for  much  kind  assistance  extending  ovei 


kit 
i 


Vatteville  Church  glass.  1528. 

many  years  in  obtaining  information  as  to  mediaeval  represen- 
tations of  ships  in  Normandy,  and  for  now  lending  to  me 
the  block  of  my  sketch  for  his  book  of  the  ship  La  Roamaine 
of  the  privateer  Biiles  as  she  is  depicted  in  the  south  transept 
window  of  Vatteville  church.  This  sketch  is  of  the  ship  only ; 
in  the  glass  we  see  the  crew  and  on  the  poop  the  conventionally 
gigantic  figure  of  St  Clement  by  which  the  artist  displaced  the 
mizen  mast  the  ship  evidently  carried,  an  artistic  expedient 
which  explains  the  incompleteness  of  the  back-stays.  The 
double  reef-points  and  a  suggestion  of  reef-bands  are  seen  in 
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le  upper  half  of  the  mainsail.    In  the  beautiful  window  of 
828  in  Villequier  church  in  which  the   chief  picture  is 
uaval  combat  one  of  the  ships  has  similar  double  reef- 
oints. 

The  latest  example  of  early  reef-points  known  to  me  is  of 
bout  the  same  time  as  the  Norman  glass,  for  it  occurs  in  Braun 
nd  Hohenburg's  Orbis  Givitates  Terr  arum,  published  at 
!Iologne.    Of  this  work  there  w^ere  several  editions,  the  first 


A  Terrada.    c.  1550. 


searing  the  date  1573.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Council  of  the 
Society  for  Nautical  Research  for  permission  to  reproduce 
Mr  Morton  Nance's  sketch  of  a  "Turkish"  terrada  or  gelve  from 
the  woodcut  in  this  Cologne  picture  book.  Allowing  for  the 
time  occupied  in  collecting  the  drawings  we  may  safely  call  this 
curious  terrada  a  ship  of  about  1550.  However  exaggerated  and 
fanciful  some  of  her  ornamental  and  other  features  may  be  there 
3an  be  little  doubt  that  reef-points  are  intended  by  the  lines  of 
short  ropes  on  her  fore  and  mainsails.  This  example  from  eastern 
waters  must  be  accepted  with  some  reserve  in  the  absence  of 
knowledge  as  to  how  the  sixteenth  century  authors  of  Orbis 
Givitates  Terr  arum  procured  and  reproduced  their  pictures.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  reef-points  were  introduced  for  arti.slic 
effect  from  sources  much  nearer  Cologne  than  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
and  Levant,  though  the  care  as  to  the  details  of  the  ships  repre- 
sented renders  the  terrada  worth  mentioning. 
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With  [,\\v  continuance  of  this  puzzle  of  the  disuse  of  reef  j 
points  in  hxrge  vessels  of  the  northern  seas  at  least  for  morei 
than  a  century  it  is  natural  to  enquire  if  the  tradition  of  reef- 
points  was  maintained  in  smaller  craft.    As  to  this  I  have  to 
thank  Mr  Morton  Nance  for  some  suggestive  notes.    He  is  i 
inclined  to  think  that  square-sailed  fishing  craft  are  very  likely 
to  have  continued  the  use  of  reef-points  when  they  were  '  i 
discontinued  in  large  vessels,  though  pictorial  evidence  of  a  i 
reliable  kind  is  wanting.    Mediaeval  reef-points  are  sometimes  i 
represented  all  over  the  sail,  sometimes  near  its  head  only,  and 
again,  sometimes  near  its  foot  only.    No  doubt  many  represen-  I 
tations  still  remain  undiscovered,  but  in  those  we  know  the  i 
position  on  the  sail  does  not  exhibit  any  chronological  grouping.  , 
Modern  reef-points,  i.e.  those  since  the  fitting  was  revived,  are 
in  the  upper  portion  of  a  square  sail :  those  of  fore-and-aft  sails  i 
are  in  its  lower  portion.    The  latter  may  be  neglected,  as  jibs  i 
were  fitted  in  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  only  as  late  as  1705  an(t 
it  seems  likely  that  the  reef-points  of  lateen  sails  were  intro- 
duced as  imitations  from  square  sails  at  a  comparatively  late 
date.    As  regards  square  sails,  Mr  Nance  calls  my  attention  to 
Dutch  fishing  boats  having  reef-points  near  the  foot  of  the  sail, 
while  Norwegian  boats  sometimes  carried  a  row  of  reef-points 
near  the  head  of  the  sail  as  well  as  the  customary  rows  near  its 
foot.    He  also  remarks  on  the  Lanveoc  fishing  boat,  a  primitive 
Breton  type,  which  still  carries  a  row  of  reef-points  near  the  head 
and  two  or  three  rows  near  the  foot,  the  latter  being  very  possibly 
inherited  from  her  ancestors  of  a  time  before  reefing  at  the  head 
of  the  sail,  i.e.  modern  ship  fashion,  was  introduced.    Mr  Nance 
is  inclined  to  look  upon  the  sail  reefing  below  as  a  survival 
of  the  ancient  method  of  northern  European  waters,  and  such  ^ 
examples  as  square-sailed  Norwegian  boats  and  the  Lanveoc 
craft  as  transitions  to  the  modern  fashion  of  reefing  a  square 
sail  above.    Reefing  below  has  survived  in  fore-and-aft  sails  by  « 
reason  of  their  cut  rendering  reefing  above  impossible. 
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Plate  VII,  p 


Les  tres  belles  heiires  de  Notre  Dame,    c,  1416, 
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II.  Sprit-Sails. 

In  Les  tres  belles  heures  de  Notre  Dame,  done  for  Jean  de 
^rance,  due  de  Berry,  the  miniature  representing  The  Voyage 
)f  St  Martha  and  St  Julian  is  among  those  regarded  as  the 
^vork  of  Hubrecht  van  Eyck  in  1416-17.  The  Saints'  "ship" 
is  a  fore-and-aft  spritsail  boat  about  20  ft.  long  and  is  running 

^  free  with  the  sail  guyed  out  to  port.  In  this,  by  about  a  century 
the  earliest  representation  of  the  fore-and-aft  spritsail  known 
bo  nautical  archaeologists,  the  sail  and  its  fittings  are  very 
modern  in  appearance ;  thus  there  are  sheet,  a  guy  from  the 
head  of  the  sprit,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  luff  of  the  sail  seems 
to  be  laced  to  the  mast.  Unfortunately  the  original  no  longer 
exists,  as  it  perished  in  the  disastrous  fire  at  the  Turin  Library, 
and  photographic  reproductions  are  not  sufficiently  clear  as  to 
details.  The  figure  of  St  Julian  prevents  our  seeing  whether 
the  sprit  is  fitted  with  a  snotter.  This  picture,  like  so  many 
others  in  this  manusciipt,  is  distinguished  by  a  freedom  of 
treatment  far  in  advance  of  its  time  and  is  of  special  interest 

I  to  nautical  archaeologists  as  an  instance  of  a  useful  type  of 

jsail  and  its  gear  persisting  without  any  essential  modification 

j  through  many  centuries. 

i  - 

III.    Early  Squaresail  Gear. 

J      The  Fitzwilliam  Museum  possesses  a  copy  of  Mauro  Fioren- 
'  tino's  Cosmographiae  Introductio,  which  was  published  at  Venice 
■  in  1535.    The  title  page,  here  reproduced,  gives  a  good  example 
I  of  square  sails  fitted  with  lines  for  setting  the  foot  in  addition 
to  the  sheets  at  the  clews.    Thus  the  spritsail  has  two  such 
additional  ropes,  the  main  topsail  one,  and  the  mainsail  no  less 
than  three.     Such  ropes,  which  were  sometimes  fitted  with 
blocks  to  form  tackles  and  sometimes  were  single  lines,  enabled 
the  foot  of  the  sail  to  be  bowsed  down  towards  the  mast  am\ 
therefore  to  set  better  in  certain  conditions  of  wind.    Mr  Morton 
Nance  (Mariner's  Mirror,  Sept.  1913,  p.  277)  suggests  that  such 
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n,  fitting  is  a  "  bowge,"  as  in  Bailey's  Dictionary  (1735)  the  term  i 
is  defined  as  "  a  rope  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  sail,  to  make  ' 
it  stand  closer  to  the  wind."    In  the  New  English  Dictionary 
the  word  is  stated  to  be  a  variant  or  obsolete  form  of  "  bouge," 
meaning  "swelling,"  ''wallet,"  and  (later)  "bilge." 

Mr  Geoffrey  Callender  (Mariner's  Mirror,  Dec.  1912,  p.  872)  ^ 
suggests  that  bowges  are  a  relic  of  "bilobular"  squaresails  of 
the  Mediterranean  depicted  by  fifteenth  century  artists,  huge 
balloon-like  sails  with  a  double  ''belly"  by  which  mariners,  "hke  ^ 
the  legendary  heroes  of  the  Greek  myth,  sought  to  imprison 
the  breeze  in  a  windbag  dependent  from  their  towering  mast." 
Such  sails  must  have  been  very  unmanageable  and  "  at  best  can  ( 
have  been  suitable  only  for  the  Mediterranean  and  only  possible 
there."  Their  use  seems  to  have  extended  barely  beyond  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Pinturicchio's  "  The  Return  of  ' 
Ulysses  "  in  the  National  Gallery  and  a  panel  painting  at  Oxford 
(in  the  Ashmolean  Museum)  by  an  unknown  Italian  master  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  representing  St  Nicholas  of  Bari  aiding  a 
stormdriven  ship,  are  typical  examples  of  bilobular  sails  repro- 
duced by  Mr  Callender.  An  earlier  representation  (1366)  in 
the  Biblioteca  Marciana  at  Venice  is  copied  in  Cesare  Levi's 
JSfavi  Venete  (Venice,  1892),  disegno  98.  In  the  Ashmolean 
picture  the  upper  part  of  a  bowge  is  seen,  and  also  in  a  ship  on 
a  mappamundo  of  1459  preserved  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice 
(C.  Levi,  op.  cit,  dis.  9).  In  the  form  of  a  tackle  the  bowge  is 
depicted  in  detail  in  Carpaccio's  "  The  Departure  of  the  Bride 
and  Bridegroom"  in  the  St  Ursula  series  of  paintings  in  the 
Accademia,  Venice,  and  also  in  "The  Three  Ships  at  Sea," 
a  print  in  the  Albertina  Museum,  Vienna,  reproduced  in 
A  Florentine  Picture  Chronicle,  edited  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin. 
This  print  dates  almost  certainly  from  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  interest  of  the  ship  in  Cosmographiae  Introductio  is  the 
profusion  of  bowges  with  which  her  sails  are  fitted — I  know  no 
other  representation  with  so  many.  Whether  the  mainsail  is 
bilobular  is  not  clear,  though  there  is  a  suggestion  of  this  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  depicted.    During  the  sixteenth 
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Cosmograpliiae  Introductio.  1535. 


University  Library,  Cambridge.    MS.  Add.  1880-2, 
xii — xiii  c, 
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3nturv  bowges  seem  to  have  been  almost  always  fitted  to  the 
)ot  of  the  lowest  squaresail  or  course,  as  a  rule  to  the  foot  of  a 
onnet,  and  occasionally  to  the  foot  of  an  under-bonnet  or 
Kibbler.    Hauling  on  a  bowge  fitted  to  an  ordinary  squaresail 
Tould  flatten  it,  but  in  the  case  of  a  squaresail  of  the  balloon- 
ike  "  bilobular "  cut  such  bowsing  down  would  increase  its 
telly,  and  thus  we  have  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the 
anvas  depicted  by  the  Florentine  and  other  painters  of  the 
ifteenth  century.    Bowges  seem  to  have  died  out  during  the 
,  eventeenth  century  in  all  large  craft,  and  at  the  present  day  they 
nrvive  only  on  the  great  mainsail  of  a  Nordlands  jagt  and 
)erhaps  in  one  or  two  other  comparatively  small  craft. 

I  IV.    A  Sixteenth  Century  Tartana. 

'  This  title  must  be  confessed  a  guess  as  regards  both  period 
and  identification  of  the  vessel.  To  every  voyager  in  the  western 
Mediterranean  the  one-masted  craft  with  lateen  mainsail  and 
bowsprit  carrying  a  jib,  the  tartana,  is  familiar  in  her  capacity 
as  a  fishing  boat  or  local  trader.     I  have  to  thank  Mr  Alan  H. 


A  Tartana.  1917. 

Moore,  of  Trinity  College,  Surgeon  R.N.,  for  the  drawing  of  a 
present  day  tartana  here  reproduced,  which  he  has  made  fo]- 
comparison  with  a  sketch  on  the  margin  of  a  single  folio  of  a 
Greek  manuscript  possessed  by  the  University  Library  (MS. 
Add.  1880.  2).     The  sketch  is  by  a  much  later  hand  than  (ho 
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MS.,  which  is  at  least  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  I  e 
indebted  to  Mr  Charles  Sayle  of  St  John's  College  for  callii 
my  attention  to  this  very  interesting  record  of  a  Mediterranei 
vessel,  which  may  be  ascribed  provisionally  to  the  sixteen 


Reconstruction  of  vessel  on  Greek  MS. 


century.  The  photograph  of  the  original  may  be  comparer 
with  a  reconstruction  of  it  by  Mr  Moore.  For  preparing  thi 
for  reproduction,  as  well  as  for  several  of  the  other  text  figures 
I  have  to  thank  Miss  Maud  D.  Haviland,  Hon.  Mem.  B.O.U. 

Mr  Moore  is  inclined  to  agree  with  me  that  the  vessel  bear 
the  mark  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  her  rig  is  essentially 
that  of  a  tartana,  an  old  Mediterranean  type.    The  great  length 
of  the  yard,  which  is  characteristically  Mediterranean  in  beingi 
made  up  of  two  spars  fished  together,  certainly  suggests  that 
the  sail  is  a  lateen  and  not  a  squaresail.    On  the  other  hand,( 
Mr  Moore  points  out  that  there  are  difficulties  in  identifying! 
the  vessel  as  a  tartana  in  the  modern  sense.   .Thus,  she  has 
forecastle  and  poop,  which  indicate  a  craft  of  some  size,  as  doesi 
the  poop  of  her  boat  lying  astern.   In  these  features  of  her  hull 
and  in  the  spar  (whether  a  foremast  or  bowsprit  will  be  discussed) 
later)  raking  over  the  stem  and  carrying  a  sail,  we  are  reminded  i( 
of  a  ship  painted  by  either  Giuseppe  or  Jacopo  Avanzi,  and' 
therefore  work  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
the  Chiesa  degli  Eremitani  at  Padua.    This  ship  is  reproduced 
by  Cesare  Levi,  op.  cit,  dis.  102.    It  is  however  doubtful  whether  | 
her  mainsail  is  a  lateen  or  a  squaresail,  and  there  is  no  bowsprit,  j 
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A  t-artana  as  we  know  her  carries  a  bowsprit  on  which  is  set 
jib,  while  in  the  sketch  on  the  Greek  MS.  the  spar  forward 
Tying  a  sail  is  like  a  small  foremast  raking  much  over  the 
jm,  such  as  we  see  in  Avanzi's  painting.    Unfortunately  this 
.1  is  not  very  distinct.    Mr  Moore  remarks  on  its  resemblance 
a  lateen  rather  than  to  the  square  cut  spritsail  which  would 
carried  b}^  a  sixteenth  century  vessel,  if  the  spar  is  a  bowsprit 
d  not  a  foremast.    He  points  out  also  that  this  spar  comes 
rough  the  roof  of  the  forecastle,  whereas,  in  a  vessel  with 
lakhead  and  forecastle  as  this  is,  a  bowsprit  comes  through  the 
re  bulkhead  of  the  latter,  and  not  through  its  roof    Again,  a 
OSS  on  the  head  of  a  spar  such  as  we  see  in  the  sketch  suggests 
nast  in  any  drawing  made  before  say  1550,    Now  it  is  not  al- 
lys  easy  to  distinguish  between  a  bowsprit  and  a  foremast  with 
'eat  forward  rake  in  Mediterranean  vessels.    Just  outside  the 
editerranean  we  have  the  same  difficulty  with  the  familiar 
igus  fishing  boat  the  moleta,  which  carries  a  spar  stepped  far 
t  of  the  stem  with  great  forward  rake,  bearing  jib-like  sails 
)Ove  it  and  a  squaresail  resembling  a  spritsail  below  it  (cf  the 
loleta  of  1861  sketched  in  H.  Warington  Smyth's  Mast  and 
%il  in  Europe  and  Asia,  p.  256).     Sometimes,  however,  the 
/pical  profusion  of  sails  carried  by  the  moleta  is  increased  by 
true  bowsprit  fitted  under  the  stem  head,  thus  rendering 
le  raking  spar  above  it  a  true  foremast,  though  it  still  carries 
le  "spritsail,"  to  which  another  one  under  the  bowsprit  is 
ipplementary  (cf.  R.  T.  Pritchett,  Shipping  and  Graft,  drawing 
n  p.  95).   In  the  Mediterranean  itself  we  still  see  harcas  in  the 
Ihone  estuary  with  foremast  having  great  rake  over  the  stem 
nd  setting  a  lateen  sail,  while  the  main  and  mizen  masts  are 
tepped  vertically  and  square  rigged  (cf  R.  C.  Leslie's  drawing 
m  p.  30  in  his  Old  Sea  Wings,  Ways,  and  Words).    Again,  the 
elucca-like  craft  sketched  on  p.  16  of  the  work  just  quoted 
hows  a  foremast  with  marked  forward  rake.    I  have  quoted 
'hese  examples  of  difficulty  in  drawing  a  distinction  between 
bremast  and  bowsprit  in  local  craft  of  the  Mediterranean  as  I 
iiave  been  puzzled  when  meeting  them  at  sea,  and  there  are  other 
nore  eastern  types  with  which  I  am  not  familiar  presenting  the 
jame  difficulty.    So  we  may  leave  it  an  open  (|uestion  as  to 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XXI.  7 
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whether  the  sketch  on  the  Greek  MS.  shows  a  raking  foreno 
with  a  lateen  sail  or  a  bowsprit  carrying  a  spritsail.  Th 
is  in  Keble  Chatterton's  Fore-and-Aft  (p.  35)  a  copy  o] 
drawing  in  the  folio  of  plates  illustrating  F.  Hennik  Af  Ch 
man's  Architectnra  Navalis  Mercatoria,  which  was  publisl 
at  Stockholm  in  1775,  representing  a  tartana  which  be 
much  resemblance  to  the  vessel  of  the  Greek  MS.    In  tl 
however,  the  forward  spar  has  less  rake  and  from  its  grea 
size  should  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  foremast.    It  bean 
lateen  sail  whose  tack  is  made  fast  to  a  long  beakhead.  Su 
a  design  leads  us  to  the  question  of  what  exactly  a  tartana 
As  we  know  her  to-day  she  is  a  comparatively  small  deck 
craft,  one-masted,  with  lateen  mainsail  and  carrying  a  steev 
bowsprit  on  which  is  set  a  jib.    On  the  Cote  d'Azur  a  topm? 
is  sometimes  added  to  carry  a  topsail  in  light  winds.  All  mode 
authors  give  tartana  as  a  craft  having  the  above  features  ai 
in  particular  the  single  mast  carrying  a  lateen  sail.    So,  takii 
a  few  nautical  dictionaries  at  random,  is  the  tartana  defined  1 
De  Saverien  (1781),  Falconer  (1789),  Lescallier  (1799),  Goc\ 
and  Jansen  (1844)  and  Admiral  Smyth  (1867).    Jal  (Glossai 
N antique,  1848)  is  in  agreement  with  the  above  authors,  b 
quotes  Pantero-Pant era's  X'  Armata  Navale  of  1614  to  the  effe 
that  "  au  xvi^  siecle,  la  Tartane  avait  trois  voiles  et  quelquefi 
plus ;  la  maistre,  le  trinquet,  et  un  petite  voile  derriere,"  whici 
makes  her  at  least  two-masted.    Again,  Alethea  Weil  {The  Nat 
of  Venice,  p.  341)  points  out  that  Tartana  da  guerra  and  Tartan 
grossa  were  names  for  armed  three-masted  vessels  in  use  fror 
the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  and  that  these  ha 
nothing  in  common  beyond  name  with  the  Tartanelle  peschereccit 
which  she  defines  as  two-masted  lateen  craft  of  the  period  abov 
mentioned.     Mde  Weil  does  not  give  authorities  in  detail  fo] 
these  statements,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  tartana  has  ai 
different  times  denoted  more  than  one  type  of  vessel,  as  is  th 
case  with  many  other  names  to  which  we  attach  a  restrict^ 
significance  at  the  present  day.     The  Tartanella  pescherecci 
was  probably  much  the  same  as  Chapman's  two-masted  tartana; 
referred  to  above, 
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^  So  we  may  provisionally  call  the  sketch  on  the  Greek  MS. 
*  early  tartana,  leaving  it  an  open  question  as  to  whether  she 
^ ;  a  bowsprit  carrying  a  spritsail  or  a  very  raking  foremast  on 
^  ich  is  set  a  small  lateen.  Either  would  be  possible  in  the 
^  beenth  or  seventeenth  century.  Mr  Moore  regards  the  lines 
^  [n  the  mast  head  to  the  after  part  of  the  main  yard  as  brails, 
5  1  these  they  seem  to  be.     The  fittings  of  the  mast-head 

rgest  that  a  topmast  is  fitted,  and  that  it  is  either  lowered  or 
^  ried  away;  though  the  cross-tree-like  ink  stroke  forward  of 
^  )  mast  head  may  indicate  only  a  support  for  a  flagstaff.  There 

I  thus  several  puzzles  in  the  little  sketch,  which  seems  to 
"  the  work  of  someone  who  had  a  liking  for  ships  and  knew 

aething  of  them. 
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Heraldry  of  King's  Hall  and  MiCHAELHOusEff 
By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  F.  Boughey,  M.A. 
(Read  at  the  Meeting  on  May  28, 1917.) 


This  paper  is  chiefly  one  of  inquiries — and  of  inquiries  ^ 
which  I  myself  can  only  give  imperfect  answers.  But  I  ho; 
that  I  may  awake  interest  in  others  more  competent  than  l  a 
to  investigate  and  to  obtain  more  complete  replies. 

The  first  questions  which  arise  with  regard  to  these  Found 
tions — both  of  which  were  large  and  important  Colleges  f 
over  two  hundred  years,  until  Henry  VIII  merged  them  ari 
some  of  their  smaller  neighbours  in  his  still  greater  House — a) 
(1)  What  were  the  arms  of  their  Founders  ?  and  (2)  Whi 
armorial  bearings  were  used  by  the  Colleges  themselves  ? 

Let  us  take  King's  Hall  first.  The  "  King's  Scholars  "  i 
Cambridge  existed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II  and  were  unde 
his  patronage.  The  earliest  extant  record  of  them  is  exactl 
600  years  old,  in  a  document  of  1317.  Twenty  years  late 
Edward  III  formed  them  into  a  College,  to  carry  out  the  wishd 
of  his  father.  This  assures  us  at  least  of  the  Founder's  arm! 
At  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  King's  Hall,  Edward  III  bor 
on  his  shield  the  lions  of  England  only :  a  little  later,  he  quan 
tered  them  with  the  "  semee  of  fleurs-de-lys  "  of  France.  Wha 
arms  did  the  College  take  ?  It  is  not  certain.  Various  armi 
have  been  suggested ;  some  of  the  suggestions  may  be  seei 
in  the  University  Calendars  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Hamond'i 
map  (1592)  assigns  to  King's  Hall,  "England  with  a  bordur 
compony."  No  support  of  this  shield  is  forthcoming;  and 
looks  more  than  suspicious — as  if  it  were,  partly  inferred  oj 
copied  from  the  arms  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  partly  invented  it 
compliment  to  the  Tudors  with  whom  the  compony  border  cam( 
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li.    Stanhope's  MS.  "  Memoriale,"  in  Trinity  College  Library 
■.614),  gives    England  with  a  bordiire  engrailed  ermine."  I 
lin  myself  disposed  to  think  that  King's  Hall,  like  several  other 
Bolleges  (e.g.  Christ's  and  St  John's  and  Pembroke),  considered 
ftself  entitled  to  use  the  arms  of  its  Founder,  and  in  preference 
Jis  latest  and  final  coat  of  arms.    My  reason  for  this  is  (1)  on 
Ihe  seal  of  King's  Hall  both  the  coats  of  Edward  III  appear — on 
ine  side  of  the  Founder  (who  is  apparently  handing  his  charter 
lo  the  first  Warden)  is  the  shield  of  England,  on  the  other  side 
■he  shield  of  France  Ancient  and  England  quarterly ;  (2)  on 
■he  Great  Gate  (which  was  of  course  the  gate  of  King's  Hall 
■>efore  Trinity  College  was  formed)  the  second  coat  only  is 
"Mhown,  and  is  shown  several  times.    When  Henry  IV  dropped 
'M  France  Ancient "  for  "  France  Modern,"  there  was  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  King's  Hall  should  confine  its  use  of  armorial 
mearings  to  the  second  shield  of  Edward  III,  viz.  because  now 
Rhe  Kings  of  England,  while  retaining  the  right  to  the  three 
wassant  guardant  lions,  had  stripped  themselves  of  the  beautiful 
mnd  historic  "  Ancient  France." 

■  To  turn  to  the  College  dedicated  to  the  Supreme  and  Un- 
fiiivided  Trinity  and  St  Michael.  What  were  its  Founder's  arms  ? 

'Again  we  are  plunged  in  doubt.    The  College  was  founded  in 
1324  by  Hervey  of  Stanton, — great  ecclesiastic,  lawyer  and 
statesman.   The  Trinity  "  Memoriale  "  assigns  to  him  two  coats, 
■but  gives  no  authority  for  either,  and  no  explanation  of  the  two. 
A  possible — and  indeed  probable — explanation  is  offered  by  the 
"  Otryngham  Book " — formerly  called  "  The  Black  Book  of 
jMichaelhouse" — a  MS.  record  of  acts  and  charters  connected  with 
I'Michaelhouse,  commenced  and  in  great  part  written  when 
jOtryngham  was.  Master  (1423-1433)  just  a  century  after  the 
joriginal  foundation.    We  are  told  there  that  "  Hervicus  de 
fStanton"  was  "filius  Nich[ola]i  Aungeri  de  Stanton."  This 
(clearly  suggests  that  in  all  probability  the  Founder's  name  was 
'"Hervey  Aunger,"  and  that  he  took  the  descriptive  addition 
"  of  Stanton,"  from  the  place  of  his  birth — Stanton,  in  Suffolk. 
.  We  find  a  corroboration  of  this  theory.    There  remains  fortu- 
'  nately  a  "Subsidy  Return"  for  the  County  of  Suffolk  in  1327, 

■  the  year  of  Hervey 's  death.    He  held  land  in  six  townships  of 
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the  county^  and  was  the  largest  land-owner  in  the  township  i 
Stanton — -just  as  his  nephew  and  heir  and  executor,  Sir  Alexand 
de  Walsham,  was  in  the  neighbouring  township  of  Walshai 
On  this  ground  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Memoriale 
wrong  in  one  of  the  coats  which  it  assigns  to  him — viz.  va 
arg.  and  sable  (which  is  the  coat  of  a  family  named  Stanton 
another  county) — but  right  in  the  other  coat — erm.  a  gryphc 
segreant  az.  langued  and  armed  gu. — which  is  the  coat  of  tt 
family  of  Aunger  (Angar,  Angier)  in  East  Anglia.    It  may  1j 
added  that  Hervey's  seal  does  not  help  us  in  the  matter  of  h 
arms :  for,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  he  modestly  put  on  his  seal  merel 
a  tonsured  head,  with  the  legend  "  Hervicus  de  Staunta 
Clericus." 

What  then  were  the  arms  of  the  College,  Michaelhouse 
There  is  no  trace  of  their  having  used  any.  They  bore  on  thei 
seal  the  figure  of  St  Michael,  trampling  on,  and  with  his  speaj 
transfixing,  the  dragon.  But  this  was  not  apparently  a  coat 
arms^.  Hamond  (1592)  on  his  map  assigns  to  Michaelhouse  i 
shield  "  vair,  with  a  canton  " — the  tinctures  are  uncertain,  but! 
he  doubtless  intended  "  vair  arg.  and  sa.  a  canton  gu.,"  which [ 
some  Stantons  bear :  but,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  likely  that 
Hervey  Aunger  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  them. 

The  subsequent  heraldry  of  King's  Hall  and  Michaelhouse 
concerns  the  arms  of  Heads  of  the  two  Colleges  and  Benefactors.' 
The  list  is  interesting,  and  opens  out  more  questions.  It  may 
be  reserved  for  a  future  occasion. 

1  He  was  apparently  the  third  richest  man  in  the  county :  his  subsidy  return 
is  greater  than  that  even  of  the  powerful  Earl  Marshal,  Thomas  de  Brotherton, 
son  of  Edward  I. 

2  The  reverse  of  the  seal  has  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
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Professor  McKenny  Hughes  :  His  Contributions 
TO  Archaeology. 

By  Arthur  Gray,  MA.,  Master  of  Jesus  College. 

The  passing  away  of  Professor  Thomas  McKenny  Hughes 
ills  for  something  more  than  the  obituary  lines  contained  in  our 
Lnnual  Report.    He  was  one  of  our  oldest  members,  elected  in 
875,  two  years  after  he  became  Woodwardian  Professor.  He 
jfis  President  in  1879,  1880,  and  again  in  1889,  1890,  and  for 
jrty  years  was  continuously  an  active  member  of  the  Council, 
i'rom  the  first  he  was  prolific  in  Communications.  Fourteen 
tand  to  his  credit  in  1876,  ranging  over  such  a  variety  of  sub- 
ects  as  flint  implements,  Roman  vases,  a  Saxon  coin,  a  Book  of 
iours.    In  the  Society's  Index  of  Proceedings  and  Communi- 
lations  five  columns  are  devoted  to  the  headings  of  his  contribu- 
prior  to  1898,  and  they  were  not  less  numerous  after  that 
late.    His  work  on  local  archaeology  was  illustrated  by  a  wide 
jinowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles 
imd  of  foreign  countries,  and  his  remarkably  retentive  memory 
jfurnished  him  with  a  vast  store  of  information  from  books,  from 
antiquarian  friends,  from  museums  and  his  own  observation. 
,His  papers  on  the  Castle  Hill  (1893)  and  on  Superficial  Deposits 
Junder  Cambridge  (1907)  may  be  mentioned  as  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  conditions  of  the  town  which  are  of 
special  and  abiding  value. 

Geological  study  first  directed  his  attention  to  archaeology, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  he  perhaps  found  a  greater  interest  in 
the  underground  work  of  Man  than  in  that  of  Nature.  He  was 
seen  at  his  best  in  excursions  and  field  parties.  Memorable  was 
his  exploration  of  the  War  Ditches  site  at  Cherry  Hinton,  in 
which  his  enthusiasm  enlisted  the  services  of  a  band  of  under- 
graduate diggers.  Another  site  which  was  unearthed  under  his 
care  was  that  of  the  Roman  villa  near  Swaflfham  Prior,  from 
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which  h(i  removed  the  tesschited  floor  which  is  now  to  be  seen  ] 
the  Sedgwick  Museum.  Roman  and  Romano-British  pottei^ 
was  perhaps  the  subject  with  which  he  had  the  most  intimal 
acquaintance,  and  his  knowledge  of  it  was  invaluable  in  estal 
lishing  dates  and  illustrating  the  conditions  of  civilisation  i 
early  Britam.  || 

Not  less  illuminating  than  his  explorations  and  written  wor  || 
were  his  criticisms  and  discussions  of  the  papers  of  brother  anti  i| 
quarians  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  his  occasional  lecture  |j 
on  exhibits.    Here  his  geniality  and  enthusiasm  were  an  ini 
spiration,  and  to  find  in  him  a  collaborator  was  a  delight.  H( 
was  a  keen  controversialist,  never  disposed  to  forgo  his  considerec 
conclusions  dut  of  deference  to  an  opponent.    He  ddighted  tc 
expose  the  faker  of  antiquities  and  showed  little  mercy  to  vair 
imaginations  on  the  subject  of  Pigmy  Flints,  of  which  he  main-i 
tained  that  he  could  collect  barrowfuls  from  any  road-heap. 
But  all  his  views  were  stated  with  such  humour  and  good  humour 
that  nobody  was  much  hurt  by  his  downrightness. 

In  all  his  work  he  was  helped  by  the  sympathy  and  intelli- 
gent observation  of  his  devoted  wife,  whose  death  in  1916  was 
deeply  felt  by  the  Professor.  In  collaboration  with  him  she  pub- 
lished in  1909  an  admirable  Geography  of  Cambridgeshire  to 
which  she  contributed  the  sections  on  Natural  History  and  many 
excellent  photographic  views.  The  writer  of  this  notice  recalls 
the  happy  expeditions  which  he  made  in  their  company  while 
they  were  engaged  on  this  work  and  exploring  the  Fenland.  The 
Professor  was  at  the  time  recovering  from  a  serious  illness,  but 
no  physical  weakness  could  diminish  the  vivacity  of  his  expres- 
sion or  the  keenness  of  his  observation.  Whether  the  subject 
were  the  drainage  system  of  the  Fens,  the  exploits  of  Hereward 
or  the  Celtic  physiognomy  of  the  Fen-folk,  his  eye  was  not 
dimmed,  nor  his  natural  force  perceptibly  abated:  and  so  it  re- 
mained to  the  end. 
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RCHASES  MADE  BY  THE  CURATOR  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  OF  ETHNOLOGY 
WITH  THE  GRANTS  FROM  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CAMBRIDGE  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 

1.    For  the  Year  1916. 

Note. — The  letters  C,  S.,  and  N.,  printed  after  the  names  of  places,  indi- 
^te  respectively  the  counties  of  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 

fREHISTORlC.  . 

Stone. 

(Unless  otherwise  specified  the  implements  are  made  of  flint.) 

River-drift  implement  :  one,  large  and  of  oval  form.    Lakenheath,  S. 
Adzes  :  four  chipped,  and  one  adze-like  implement  of  unusual  form  with 
teral  projection.  Suffolk. 

Javelin-head  :  one  leaf-shaped,  very  thick  with  triangular  tang.  Wangford, 
.  1915. 

Arrow-heads  :  four  tanged  and  barbed  ;  four  leaf-shaped  and  two  triangular, 
uffolk;  and  one  chisel-ended,  unusually  large  (? arrow-head).    Cranwich,  N. 

Knives,  Trimmed  flakes,  etc.  :  nine,  comprising  four  distinct  forms.  Suffolk 
),  Norfolk  (4). 

Chisels  and  Fabricators  :  five.    Suffolk  (3),  Norfolk  (2). 
Borers,  etc.  :  nine,  comprising  five  distinct  forms.    Cambridgeshire  (1), 
Suffolk  (8). 

Scraper  :  a  large  flint  nodule  with  one  end  chipped  into  a  semicircular  cut- 
ing  edge  (?  '*  hide-scraper  ").    Lakenheath  Warren,  S. 

Hammer-stone:  one  double-ended  (quartzite  pebble).  Lakenheath,  S. 
PoLisHiNG-STONE  :  ouc  Small,  of  double  globular  form.  Lakenheath,  S. 
Spindle-whorl  :  one  orange-shaped.    Undley,  S. 

One  hundred  and  seven  stone  implements  and  weapons  selected  for  the 
Student's  Series  from  1911-1916  local  finds. 

Bronze. 

Palstave  :  one  with  single  loop,  and  three-ribbed,  triangular,  decoration  on 
either  face.    Lakenheath  Fen,  S. 

Chisel  :  one  small  with  square  sides.    Lakenheath,  S. 

Horn. 

^  Pointed  implement  made  of  the  tine  of  a  stag's  antler.  Lakenheath 
Fen,  S. 
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PURCHASES  FOR  MUSEUM 


Roman. 

Two  bronze  bow-brooches  (imperfect).    Lakenheath,  S. 
Bronze  disc-brooch  with  milled  edge  (?  Roman),  showing  in  relief  the  figu 
of  an  animal.    Lakenheath,  S. 

Bronze  steelyard.    Lakenheath,  S. 

Small  bronze  key  with  oval  bow  (?  Roman).    Icklingham,  S. 
Clay  spindle- whorl.    Lakenheath  Warren. 

Saxon. 

Cup-shaped,  bronze-gilt  brooch,  with  incised  wheel-pattern  decoratiot 
Cambridge. 

Mediaeval  and  later. 

Ornate  end  of  a  misericord  stall.    Early  15th  century.    Anglesey  Abbey,  CI 
Four  finely  carved  oak  pilasters.    14th  century.    Fen  Ditton  Church,  C. 
Fart  of  the  oak  cresting  of  the  stalls,  showing  two  angels  holding  scrolls 
Old  chapel  of  St  John's  College. 

Oak  panel  bearing  coat  of  arms,  inscribed  "John  Cotterell,  February  1647.' 
Three  Early  English  floor-tiles,  C. 

Pair  of  ornate  X-shaped  hinges  of  wrought  iron.    English  16th  century 
Iron  lock  with  ornate,  shield-shaped,  plate.    (?  Spanish)  17th  century. 
Iron  mould  for  ornate  churchwarden's  pipe,  showing  a  soldier  firing  a  cannon. 
Early  19th  century. 

IT.    For  the  Year  1917. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  year  has  proved  barren  of  local  antiquities 
owing  to  the  requirements  of  the  war  having  diverted  labour  from  the  land 
into  other  channels. 

Prehistoric. 

SerfpHf  f^fT  *°       ^^^^^^^  the  Student's 

beries  of  local  stone  implements,  with  specimens  selected  from  unallotted  finds 
01  previous  years. 

Roman. 

CherrvT  T'^'r  "'f-^''  '""''''^  ^^'^  ^  ^^'^^f^^^'  ^^^^'ed  line,  design. 

Cherry  Hinton,  Cambridge,  1917. 
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ocounts  1916,  5 
Wars  against  the  Pulpitum  29 
—  for  parishioners  30 
mbons  25,  26,  &c. 

mundesham,    John,    extract  from 
Annals  of  56 
"  nnual  Keport  1 
Intiquarian    Library',    books  from, 
i  temporarily  deposited  in  University 
j  Library  3 

apocalypse,  Bodleian  83  ;  miniatures 
,  from  86,  87 

 Bibl.  Nat.,  miniatures  from  86, 

1  87 

Kpoline,  St  80,  81 

Irchdeacon's  Book  3 

'^thington,  rood  loft  69 

\rundel,  John,  Bp  of  Chichester  32 

Associate  members  1 

A-unger,  Hervey  101 

  Nicholas  101 

'        family,  coat  of  arms  102 

jBardney,  pulpitum  37,  39,  42 
■Barnwell,  pulpitum  66 
•Bartlow,  bells  80,  81 
■Baysdale,  quire  altar  69 
Becon,  Thomas  80 

Bentham,  James,  notes  on  the  stone 

screen  at  Ely  19 
iBergen,  seal  86,  87 
^Berkshire  Eidgeway  12 
Beverley  Minster,  pulpitum  28,  29 
Bindon,  screen  65 

fBlackman,  A.,  Egyptian  conceptions 
.    of  immortality  10 
'"Bonnet"  83 

Boughey,  A.  H.  F.,  an^cient  church 
bells  in  Cambridge  74 

 heraldry  of   King's  Hall  and 

!    Michaelhouse  100 
'  Bowges  94,  95 

Boxgrove,  pulpitum  43,  49 
;  Brindley,   H.   H.,    some    notes  on 
•     mediaeval  ships  83 
'  Brouns,  Thomas,  Bp  of  Norwich  62 

Buildwas,  pulpitum  65 

Bury  St  Edmund's,  pulpitum  71 


Calder,  pulpitum  64 

Callendar,  Geolfrey,  on  bowges  94 

Cambridge,  ancient  church  bells  in  74 

  Castle  Hill  103 

  College  Chapels  34,  35 

  Great  St  Mary's  Church,  bells  74  ; 

inscriptions  on  bells  75 

  King's  College  Chapel,  altar  in 

pulpitum  28  ;  bells  75  ;  inscriptions 
on  the  bells  74,  75,  77  ;  tradition  of 
their  presentation  76,  77  ;  sale  of 
77  ;  rood  loft  36 

 King's  Hall,  heraldry  100 ; ' '  King's 

Scholars  "  100  ;  seal  101 

  Michaelhouse,    heraldry    100  ; 

"Otryngham  Book"  101;  seal  102 

  military  service,  lecture  10 

  Museum  of  Archaeology,  doorway 

of  Winchester  screen  in  55  ;  pur- 
chases 105,  106 

  Peterhouse,  bell  78 

  St  Benet's  Church,  bell  74 

  St  Botolph's  Church,  bells  77-79  ; 

inscriptions  on  80,  81 

  St  Edward's  Church,  bell  78 

  superficial  deposits  under  103 

Cambridgeshire,  publication  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  agriculture  in  3 

Canterbury,  Christchurcb,  eagle  desk 
67  ;  pulpitum  39,  43-46 ;  screen 
arrangements  43-46. 

 St  Austin's  Abbey,  pulpitum  58, 

59 

Carlisle,  pulpitum  43,  47 

Carter,  John,  plan  of  Hexham  Abbey 

Church  48 
Castleacre,  pulpitum  39,  42,  43 
Cherryliinton  war  ditches,  Professor 

Hughes's  exploration  of  103 
Chichester,  pulpitum  29,  32 
Chillenden,  Prior  Thomas  45 
Church,  Thomas,  bellfoundcr  78 
Churches,    monastic,    shared  with 

parishioners  37 
Cistercian  Church,  retroquire  of  ()5 
Cistercian  churches  64 
Clairvaux,  retroquire  65 
Collegiate  churches  33,  34 
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Colno  Priory,  caglo  desk  66 
Combs  8 

Comedy  of  Masks  14 
Communications  1916-1917,  2 
Consuetudinary,  Sarum  26 
Coton,  bells  82 

Cranage,  D.  H.  S.,  lloof  of  Keims  and 

its  lessons  12 
Croce,  Giulio  Cesare,  gift  of  books  by, 

to  the  University  Library  14 
Crowland,  pulpitum  39,  42 
Cunningham,  Archdeacon,  publication 

of  documents,  relating  to  the  history 

of  agriculture  in  Cambridgeshire  3 

Danyell,  John,  bellfounder  77,  78,  79, 
80 

Dent,  E.  J.,  side  lights  on  the  Eenais- 
sance  in  Italy  13 

Devil's  Dyke  10 

Donors  of  books  4 

Dore,  pulpitum  64 

Dublin,  seal  87,  88 

Dunstable,  rood  screen  50 

Durham,  eagle  desk  67  ;  Gospel  peli- 
can 67  ;  organs  in  quire  68  ;  pulpi- 
tum 37,  39,  40  ;  description  of  rood 
screen  in  Rites  40 

Eagle  desks  27,  66,  67 

Eastry,  Prior  Henry  of  44 

Egypt,  objects  found  in  8 

Egyptian  conceptions  of  immortality  10 

Ely,  low  side  windows  in  Prior's  Chapel 
15 ;  organs  in  quire  68  ;  pulpitum 
19,  51,  52  ;  parish  church  of  St  Peter 
51 ;  sketches  of  the  Ely  screen,  by 
James  Essex  19,  21-24 

Esholt,  quire  altar  69 

Essex,  James,  barbarism  52;  stone 
screen  at  Ely  destroyed  by  19 

Eton,  rood  loft  36,  37 

Exeter,  pulpitum  26  note,  31,  66 

Fawsley,  bells  80 

Ferrey,  IBenjamin,  pulpitum  at  Christ- 
church  Twynham,  described  46 

Flori,  Hugh  58 

Fountains  Abbey,  screen  65 

Froissart,  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
miniatures  of  ships  in  88;  Breslau, 
miniature  of  battle  of  La  Eochelle 
89 

Furness,  screen  65 

Gervase,  historian,  on  the  screen  at 
Christchurch,  Canterbury  43,  44 

Gloucester,  Abbey  Church  of  St  Peter, 
screen  59 

Goldston,  Prior  Thomas  45 


Gray,    Arthur,   Professor  McKenj 

Hughes :  his  contributions  to  archr 

ology  103 
Grimthorpe,  Lord,  "  restoration 

St  Albans  56 
Grosmont,  altars  69 
Guernsey,  miniature  of  the  battle 

88 


Haddon,  A.  C,  My  last  trip  to  Ne 

Guinea  11 
Hamond's  map  100,  102 
Handale,  quire  altars  69 
Harris,  Thomas,  bellfounder  78 
Harrison,  John,  bellfounder  77,  78 
Hastings,  seal  88 
Haughmond  Abbey,  screen  57 
Haviland,  Maud  D.,  relations  betwee  [ 

animals  and  man  on  the  Yenesei  9  | 
Henry  VI,  miniature  ship  in  Psalte  | 

of  88  j 
Hereford,  pulpitum  29  | 
Hervey  of  Stanton  101 ;  seal  102 
Hexham,  pulpitum  43,  47,  48  | 
Heywood,  Thomas,  gives  "  magna  or  ; 

gana  in  pulpito  "  to  Lichfield  Cathe 

dral  28  jl 
Hillesden  Church,  reef-points  in  glas&i 

89  j 
Hobart,  Sir  James,  chapel  and  tomb^ 

of,  at  Norwich  62 
Honorary  members  1 
Hope,    Sir  William    St  John,  the 

twelfth -century  pulpitum  or  rood 

loft  formerly  in  the  Cathedral  Church 

of  Ely  19 

Houghton,  F.T.  S.,  problem  of  the  low 
side  openings  in  English  churches  14 

Howden,  pulpitum  34 

Hiigel,  Baron  A.  von,  gift  to  library  8 ; 
objects  exhibited  by  9 

Hugh  II,  Abbot  of  St  Austin's,  Can- 
terbury, burial  58 

Hughes,  T.  McKenny,  death  of  1 ; 
contributions  to  archaeology  103 

Hughes,  Mrs,  death  of  104 

Hyndley,  WilHam,  mason  32 

Immortality,  Egyptian  conceptions  of 
10 

Ipswich,  Holy  Trinity  Priory,  eagle 
desk  67 

Irthlingborough,  screen  72,  73 
Isabel,  Queen,  ship  89 
Islip,  Abbot,  obituary  roll  66 

Jervaulx,  pulpitum  64 

Jonah,  mosaics  of  the  story  of,  at 

Eavello  25 
Jones,  Inigo,  screen  at  Winchester  54 


midwelly  Castle,  low  side  window  in 
m  chapel  15 

Wrings,  images  of,  on  pulpitum  32,  33 
lingsnorth,   Adam,   chamberlain  of 

St  Austin's  Abbey  58 
arklees,  quire  altar  69 
virkstall,  screen  65 

.anfranc,  Abp,  Constitutions  66 
^angham,  Simon,  Bp  of  Ely  51 
ja  Kochelle,  miniature  of  battle  of 
:  89  ;  seal  84,  88 

Laund,  visitation  of  Black  Canons 
j  Priory  73 

Jjeeds  Castle,  Kent,  low  side  window 

I  in  chapel  16 

jLeighs  Priory,  pulpitum  68 

jLilleshull  x\bbey,  screen  60,  61 

■Lincoln  Minster,  pulpitum  29,  66 ; 

;   stone  screen  31,  32 

Little  Wenham  Hall,  low  side  window 

;   in  chapel  15 

jLondon,  Charterhouse  70 

■Low  side  openings  in  English  churches 

i  14 

'Lyhert,  Walter,  Bp  of  Norwich  62 

•  Lynn,  Grey  Friars  70 

,Madingley,  bells  82 
Malmesbury,  screen  60 

•  Marenzio,  Luca,  madrigals  14 
Martha  and  Julian,  SS.,  miniature 

representing  voyage  of  93 
.  Meaux,  pulpitum  65 
Mediaeval  ships  83 

Mediterranean  vessel,  sixteentli  cen- 
,    tury  96 
j  Meetings  2 
i  Members  1 

i  Milton  Abbas,  pulpitum  43 
i  Moor  Hall  Preceptory  16 

More,  Dean  Thomas  72 

More,  William,  Prior  of  Worcester  67 

Mount  Grace,  Charterhouse  70 

Music,  Renaissance  13 

New  Guinea,  lecture  11 

New  Members  4 

Nicholl,  Walter,  carver  37 

Nigellus  or  Neel,  Bp  of  Ely  51 

Norwich,  Black  Friars  70 

Norwich,    pulpitum  61,  62  ;  Gospel 

Pelican  67 
Nunkeeling,  quire  altars  69 
Nuns'  churches,  screens  68,  69 

Officers  1917-18,  17,  18 
Organs  in  the  pulpitum  27,  28 
Osiris  11 

Osney  Abbey,  eagle  desk  66,  67 
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Osyth,  St,  Priory,  organs  in  quire  68 
Oxford,  College  chapels  35,  36 
  Oriel  College,  arms  100 

Paul,  Roland  65 

Peake,  Harold  T.  E.  12 

Pestilence  of  1349,  65 

Peterborough,  pulpitum  71  ;  altar  in 

pulpitum  68 
Petrie,  W.  M,  Flinders,  toilet  objects 

and  rings  8 
Pigmy  flints  104 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  1917—1918. 

Adopted  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  on  November  18,  1918. 

Considering  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  the  number  of  our 
embers  has  kept  up  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  expected, 
ur  list  at  the  end  of  this  year  contains  12  Honorary,  316 
rdinary,  and  23  Associate  Members,  making  a  total  of  351, 
against  354  last  year.  Ten  new  members  have  been  elected  ; 
ven  Ordinary  and  three  Associate  Members  have  resigned  or 
psed,  and  three  Ordinary  Members  have  been  removed  by 
eath. 

Among  those  deceased  was  Mr  John  Watson.  His  retiring 
isposition  prevented  him  from  taking  a  prominent  position  in 
he  Society,  or  accepting  a  seat  on  the  Council ;  but  he  rendered 
aluable  assistance  to  Archaeology  by  his  research  in  the  lore  of 
uilding  stones,  and  their  use  in  buildings  ancient  and  modern, 
The  collections  of  specimens  of  building  stones  and  marbles 
^nade  by  him,  and  housed  in  the  Sedgwick  Museum,  are  of 
anique  interest.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to  science,  the 
niversity  conferred  on  him  the  Honorary  M.A.  Degree. 

Owing  to  the  war  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the 
umber  of  Ordinary  Meetings.  Nine  have  been  neld  in  the 
ear,  and  the  average  attendance  thereat  has  been  43.  The 
Society  was  again  indebted  to  the  late  Professor  Hopkinson  for 
iiis  kindness  in  allowing  the  Engineering  Theatre  to  bo  used  for 
most  of  the  meetings. 
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The  following  communications  were  made : 

F.  J.  Allen,  M.D.,  "  Evolution  of  the  Great  Church  Towers  ( 
England."  Nov.  12,  191) 

and  Feb.  11,  191^1 

Rev.  T.  G.  Bonney,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  "Coprolites  and  other  An 
tiquities."  Feb.  25,  1918 

A.  C.  Haddon,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  "The  Cultures  of  British  Nei 
Guinea."  Nov.  5,  191^ 

Sir  William  St  John  Hope,  Litt.D.,  and 

Montague  R.  James,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A.,  "Inventories  of  King 
College  and  Eton  College."  June  3,  1918 

C.  R.  Peers,  M.A.,  Sec.S.A.,  "Ancient  Monuments." 

Nov.  26,  191V 

T.  Perkins  Pick,  F.R.I.B.A.,  "Art  as  applied  to  Memorials." 

■  Nov.  19,  1917 

Rev.  Canon  H.  P.  Stokes,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  "A  Cambridge. 

Mediaeval  Hostel."  March  18,  1918^ 

A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  "Chapters  of  Seculai 

Canons  in  the  lesser  Collegiate  Churches  of  England." 

May  6,  1918, 


The  volume  of  Proceedings  for  1916-17  is  unavoidably  de 
layed  in  publication :  it  is  hoped  to  issue  it  at  an  early  date. 

After  long  and  careful  consideration  of  the  reorganization  of? 
the  Antiquarian  Library,  the  Council  have  made  arrangements! 
for  rendering  it  much  more  accessible  and  useful  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.    As  a  first  step,  an  alteration  of  Law  XI  was  M 
made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  June  3rd,  a  Librarian  being  j  | 
added  to  the  list  of  officers.    At  the  same  meeting  Mr  C.  E. 
Sayle  was  appointed  the  first  Librarian,  on  the  nomination  of  \ 
the  Council.    Provision  has  been  made  for  skilled  assistance  || 
to  Mr  Sayle  in  the  arrangement  and  cataloguing  of  the  Library. 
Miss   Fegan,   Librarian  of  Girt  on  College,  working  under 
Mr  Sayle's  direction,  will  attend  at  the  Library  (in  the  Museum  I  ] 
of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology)  on  three  afternoons  in  each  ; 
week.    The  Library  will  be  properly  catalogued,  and  persons 
desiring  to  consult  the  books  will  be  assisted.    The  hours  of  I 
the  Assistant  Librarian's  attendance  will  be  announced  later. 
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In  view  of  the  certainty  that  Antiquarian  remains  of  more 
T  less  interest  would  be  unearthed  in  the  Coprolite  Diggings 
tear  Trumpington  and  Grantchester,  begun  last  year  by  His 
lajesty's  Government,  the  works  have  been  watched  on  behalf 
i  the  Council  by  Mr  and  Mrs  N.  Teulon  Porter,  with  the  kind 
)ermission  and  assistance  of  the  Chief  Engineer  in  charge,  Mr 
Naite.  Hitherto  nothing  of  great  importance  has  been  found ; 
)ut  many  fragments  of  Roman  buildings  have  turned  up  at 
jrrantchester,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  foundations  of  a 
dlla,  from  which  the  fragments  were  derived,  will  be  discovered 
IS  the  excavation  proceeds.  The  foundations  of  a  supposed 
lattle-yard,  and  a  rubbish-pit  or  cess-pool  some  23  feet  deep, 
)f  the  Roman  period,  were  excavated  with  the  aid  of  men 
renerously  lent  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  presented  to  the  undermen- 
iioned  donors  of  books,  etc. : 

Mr  S.  T.  Cowles,  for  two  volumes  of  "The  Church  Rambler," 
md  for  Coloured  Prints  of  Church  Windows. 

Monsieur  Heron  de  Villefosse,  the  Author,  for  the  following 
brochures : 

(1)  "Deux  Amulettes  trouvees  a  Carthage." 

(2)  "  Statue  Cuirassee  trouvee  a  Cherchel  (Algerie)." 

(3)  "  Une  Inscription  peinte  sur  un  Vase  romain  decou- 
vert  a  Beauvais." 

James  Curie,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  reprints  of  his  papers  entitled : 

(1)  "  Terra  Sigillata." 

(2)  "  Note  on  additional  Objects  of  Bronze  and  Iron  from 
Newstead." 

Major  P.  T.  Godsal,  for  his  pamphlet  on  the  Anglian  Con- 
quest, entitled  "A  Challenge  to  Historians." 
Miss  Bertha  M.  Hardcastle,  for  31  volumes  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  formerly  belonging  to 
.  :her  brother,  Dr  Norman  C.  Hardcastle,  Secretary  of  this  Society 
1891-93,  together  with  a  photograph  of  Dr  Hardcastle  to  bo 
hung  in  the  Library. 

1-2 
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The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  Histo  j 
Society,  for  17  sheets  of  rubbings  from  brasses  in  Cambridge 
shire  and  Hertfordshire. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED  IN  1917-18. 

1917.  Nov.    12.    Mrs  Ella  McArthur. 

George  Trevor  Lyle. 
Dec.     10.    Lieut.-Colonel  B.  A,  Raves,  S.R.E.S.  (Retired). 
Jacob  Frohock. 

1918.  Jan.     25.    Capt.  John  Milner  Gray,  B.A. 

Lady  Hope. 
Feb.     15.    Miss  Alice  Edleston. 
March   1.    Francis  Wilfred  Lawfield,  B.A. 

James  Thomas  Masters. 
May    27.    R.  H.  Macleod,  M.A.,  late  I.C.S. 
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)RDINARY  MEETINGS  WITH  COMMUNICATIONS, 
MICHAELMAS  TERM  1917,  AND  LENT  AND 
EASTER  TERMS  1918. 

Monday  5  November,  1917. 

The  Rev.  D.  H.  S,  Cranage,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in 
he  Chair. 

Dr  A.  C.  Haddon,  F.R.S.,  gave  a  lecture  on  The  Cultures 
*0F  British  New  Guinea,  which  formed  a  further  instalment  of 
he  results  of  his  original  investigations  carried  out  in  that 
pountry  during  many  years.  As  explained  in  his  lecture  last 

*  ^erm,  New  Guinea  presents  several  distinct  forms  of  culture  ; 
for  in  addition  to  any  indigenous  civilization  it  has  had  other 
.forms  engrafted  by  immigrants  from  neighbouring  countries. 
•For  instance,  the  bow  and  arrows  are  used  as  weapons  by  some 
tribes,  but  not  by  all ;  in  some  communities  they  are  only  extant 
as  diminutive,  toy-like  bows  and  arrows,  used  as  fleams  for 
.blood-letting  in  case  of  disease.  There  are  two  independent 
jmethods  of  making  pottery :  (1)  by  moulding  a  lump  of  clay 

,  ^over  one  hand,  which  shapes  the  interior,  the  other  hand  with 
, wooden  beaters  shaping  the  exterior;  (2)  by  rolling  clay  into 
long  rope-like  forms,  and  then  coiling  these  into  any  required 

■>  shape  while  pressing  them  into  contact.  The  forms  of  houses  are 
very  distinctive  of  the  different  races,  the  most  remarkable  form 
being  the  immense  communal  dwelling  occupied  by  a  whole 
totem-clan. 

The  decorative  arts  are  also  distinctive  of  the  several  cultures, 
some  tribes  using  only  angular  designs,  others  animal  and  leaf 
forms  sometimes  quite  well  drawn,  and  others  again  using  human 
face  forms  more  or  less  grotesquely  distorted.  The  forms  of 
^  dug-out  canoe  are  very  distinct,  some  being  supplied  with  single, 
'  others  with  double  outriggers,  others  with  none,  while  several 
forms  of  primitive  sail  are  found.  Lastly,  while  all  the  tribes 
perform  ceremonies  of  a  religious  character,  there  is  but  one 
I  district  where  the  cult  of  gods  has  developed,  certain  ancestors 
!  having  been  elevated  to  a  kind  of  supernatural  hierarchy. 
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Monday  12  November,  1917.  |  si 

I 

The  Rev.  Dr  Cranage,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr  F.  J.  Allen,  Secretary,  gave  a  lecture  on  The  Evolution  i 
OF  THE  Great  Church  Towers  of  England.  The  lectureii 
showed  by  a  map  the  distribution  of  great  towers  and  spires,] 
which  are  almost  limited  to  three  definite  areas,  the  chief  oli 
which  extends  across  England  like  a  band  from  the  East  Riding  I 
and  Lincolnshire  to  Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  1 
The  present  lecture  dealt  with  the  area  from  Somerset  to  the^  I 
East  Riding,  the  remaining  smaller  areas  being  left  for  a 
future  lecture.  1 

It  was  in  Somerset,  during  the  Perpendicular  period,  that  j  l 
spireless  towers  attained  the  greatest  perfection  ;  the  county  }  I 
contains  as  many  fine  towers  as  all  the  rest  of  England  together,  i] 
The  lecture  was  therefore  largely  concerned  with  Somerset,  and  [  j 
mostly  with  the  Perpendicular  period.  In  earlier  times  all  |i 
towers  were  finished  with  a  high  roof  of  some  kind ;  usually  of  m 
wood,  covered  with  shingle,  slate,  or  tile ;  but  occasionally  of  |1 
stone.  The  pyramid  roof  by  exaggeration  became  a  spire ;  and  | 
spires  of  wood  or  stone  became  the  prevailing  fashion  by  the  Ifi 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  M 

The  custom  of  building  towers  with  a  flat  roof  began  early  ,  I 
in  Somerset,  perhaps  before  it  began  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  evident  « 
that  it  was  the  result  of  mere  chance.  In  certain  towers  a  spire  \ 
was  prepared  for,  or  even  begun  ;  then  the  building  of  the  spire  i 
was  interrupted,  for  want  of  money  or  some  other  reason,  and  !^ 
was  never  resumed.  People  were  satisfied  with  the  appearance  ! 
of  the  tower  without  a  spire,  and  thenceforth  applied  their  : 
ingenuity  to  the  development  of  spireless  designs.  The  idea  ' 
spread  to  neighbouring  counties,  and  was  caught  up  even  in 
distant  parts. 

After  Somerset,  the  mostimportant  towercounty  is  Gloucester- 
shire. The  influence  of  these  two  counties  is  evident  in  the 
towers  of  the  whole  area  from  Yorkshire  to  Cornwall,  in  the 
three  or  four  fine  towers  of  Wales,  and  even  in  a  tower  so  near 
Cambridge  as  St  Neots.  The  lecturer  explained  the  principles 
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of  design  on  which  the  artistic  success  of  a  tower  depends ;  but 
an  account  of  these  must  be  deferred  to  the  report  on  the  second 
lecture. 

Monday  19  November,  1917. 
The  Rev.  Dr  Cranage,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  S.  Perkins  Pick,  F.R.I.B.A.,  gave  a  lecture  on  Art  as 
APPLIED  TO  Memorials,  a  subject  of  importance  at  the  time ; 

"for,  as  the  lecturer  observed,  many  of  our  churches  and  public 

*;  places  will  soon  be  adorned  or  disfigured  with  memorials  of  those 
who  have  fallen  in  the  war,  and  it  is  well  that  our  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  possibility  of  creating  memorials  really 
worthy  of  those  w^ho  have  made  the  great  sacrifice.  The  lecturer 
reviewed  the  history  of  memorials  from  Ancient  Greece  onwards, 
,  showing  by  means  of  lantern  photographs  how  appropriate  were 
the  memorials  in  former  times,  and  how  inartistic  and  common- 
place are  our  modern  ones.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  Greek  stele,  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  the  deceased 

,  one,  usually  in  some  characteristic  attitude,  as  where  a  lady  is 
represented  examining  her  casket  of  jewels.  Centuries  later, 

.  the  Irish  crosses  were  beautiful  monuments  of  religious  zeal  ; 
though  their  modern  imitations,  having  a  mechanical  cast-iron 
correctness  of  form  and  detail,  are  altogether  devoid  of  the 

i  human  and  devotional  element.  The  altar  tombs  of  the  mediaeval 

I  period,  with  their  recumbent  figures,  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful features  of  our  churches. 

Nearer  to  our  own  times,  in  the  17th  century,  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  middle  classes  caused  a  demand  for  memorials, 
which  led  to  the  development  of  a  number  of  craftsmen  in  our 

I  towns  and  villages,  who  invented  forms  suited  to  the  kind  of 
stone  which  was  available  in  their  districts.  Thus,  in  Leicester- 
shire and  neighbouring  counties  the  slates  of  Swithland  and  Groby 
furnished  a  most  durable  material  for  flat  head-stones,  on  which 
the  local  craftsmen  carved  shallow  but  graceful  lettering  and 
ornaments  of  their  own  invention.  Softer  stones  of  other  districts 
were  adorned  with  deeper  carvings  no  less  appropriate,  and  tho 
large  chest-shaped  tombs  of  Gloucestershire  were  executed  with 
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admirable  taste  in  form  and  detail.  These  local  arts  reache 
their  highest  perfection  between  1770  and  1790,  after  which  th 
development  of  mechanical  means  of  manufacture  put  an  en  yr 
to  handicraft  and  the  sense  of  inspiration  and  beauty,  and  th  jifgl 
19th  century  filled  our  churches  and  cemeteries  with  "petrifie 
nightmares." 

The  obstacle  to  artistic  memorials  is  the  monument  shopi  [|i 
where  things  are  manufactured  wholesale.    Our  present  daj 


memorials  are  concoctions  from  a  tradesman's  catalogue,  in  whicl:  |e 


pas 


to 


ID! 


personal  inspiration  has  no  place.  The  design  and  execution  oi 
a  memorial  should  be  entrusted  to  an  artist,  i.e.,  a  craftsman; 
who  has  not  merely  manual  skill  but  also  inspiration.  Suchljg 
craftsmen  are  being  trained  in  our  local  schools  of  art,  and  Mr 
Pick  recommended  that  those  who  contemplate  raising  memorials 
should  consult  the  heads  of  the  art  schools  in  their  own 
neighbourhood. 

Monday  26  November,  1917. 
The  Rev.  Dr  Cranage,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  lecture  on  Ancient  Monuments,  with  special  refer- 
ence TO  THE  means  OF  PRESERVING  THEM,  was  given  by  Mr 
C.  R.  Peers,  Sec.S.A.,  His  Majesty's  Chiaf  Inspector  of  Ancient 
Monuments.  The  lecturer  traced  the  development  of  the  public 
regard  for  ancient  buildings.  The  earlier  topographers,  as 
Leland,  while  regretting  the  loss  of  the  many  splendid  build- 
ings, whose  ruins  in  their  days  stood  neglected  or  were  being 
actively  destroyed,  would  probably  have  thought  that  state 
protection  of  such  things  in  the  interests  of  the  community  was 
a  matter  quite  outside  practical  politics.  They  accepted  the 
destruction  as  inevitable,  and  did  not  consider  it  a  thing  to  be 
striven  against. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  mediaeval  matters,  which  charac- 
terized the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  would  have  been  far 
more  useful  in  its  effects  if  it  had  not  been  enervated  by  the 
sentimentality  which  then,  as  now,  was  only  second,  if  indeed  it 
is  second,  to  the  climate  as  an  agency  of  destruction  for  our 
monuments.  The  cult  of  owls,  nightshade  and  ivy,  not  yet 
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^^xtinct  b}^  any  means,  was  then  flourishing,  being  taken  as  a 
lark  of  superior  sensibility — that  inexpugnable  refuge  of  the 
ntrained  mind.  It  was  thought  right  that  a  ruin  should  be 

^  eglected  and  choked  with  destructive  vegetation. 

-  Though  it  was  not  till  1882  that  the  first  Ancient  Monuments 
^ct  became  law,  an  attempt  at  a  similar  bill  had  failed  in  1874. 

!  Che  act  of  1882  was  very  inadequate ;  a  supplementary  act  was 
)assed  in  1900.  In  1913  the  act  now  in  force  became  law,  and 

-  ,he  absolute  protection  of  a  monument  became  for  the  first 
iime  possible. 

After  examining  sentiment  and  law,  the  lecturer  described  the 
neans  which  are  applicable  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  build- 
ngs.  The  first  thing  is  to  remove  weeds  and  parasitic  shrubs, 
3uch  as  elder,  hawthorn,  and  (most  destructive  of  all)  ivy.  These 
ihings  are  in  themselves  beautiful ;  but  they  hide  and  destroy 
buildings,  and  their  agency  should  be  limited  to  the  conceal- 
ment and  destruction  of  uninteresting  and  ugly  buildings.  The 
aext  consideration  is  the  protection  of  masonry  from  the  action 
of  weather,  and  the  last  is  the  strengthening  of  the  walls  and 
foundations.  Here  one  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  adding 
new  work;  and  as  the  value  of  an  ancient  building  depends 
'above  all  things  on  its  genuineness,  every  care  is  necessary  to 
avoid  changing  the  aspect  or  character  of  the  strucbure ;  a  wall 
.built  without  mortar  must  not  have  its  joints  filled  with  mortar  ; 
and  if  new  stone  must  be  used  to  support  a  building,  it  should 
resemble  the  old  sufficiently  to  avoid  incongruous  appearance, 
i  and  yet  should  be  different  enough  in  nature  and  treatment  to 
!  be  distinguishable  from  the  old  work ;  the  greatest  crime  of  the 
repairer  or  restorer  is  falsification. 

MrPeers's  last  instances  were  concerned  with  the  preservation 
j  of  woodwork,  and  he  explained  how  the  magnificent  oak  roof  of 
I  Westminister  Hall  has  been  supported  and  strengthened  by  the 
:  addition  of  a  framework  of  steel,  which,  though  it  cannot  be 
'  absolutely  concealed,  is  only  slightly  visible.  The  old  wood, 
severely  damaged  by  insects,  has  been  treated  with  chemicals  for 
1  their  destruction,  but  no  falsification  has  been  added  in  the 
i  form  of  new  wood. 
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Monday  11  February,  1918. 
Prof.  Prior,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  for  1916-17,  and  the  Balance! 
Sheet  for  1916,  were  adopted. 

Dr  F.  J.  Allen,  Secretary,  gave  a  second  lecture  on  Thei 
Evolution  of  the  Great  Church  Towers  of  England,  the 
first  lecture  having  been  given  on  November  12th.  The  former 
lecture  dealt  with  the  largest  and  most  important  tower  area, 
from  Somerset  to  the  East  Riding;  the  present  one  with  the 
remaining  areas,  namely,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  Thames 
district  and  East  Anglia.  Whereas  in  the  first-named  area  the 
influence  of  Somerset  and  Gloucester  is  generally  evident,  in 
the  latter  areas  the  towers  are  more  independent,  but  generally 
less  successful ;  though  even  here  towers  of  exceptional  merit 
show  the  Somerset  and  Gloucester  influence,  as,  for  instance, 
Magdalen  and  Merton  towers  at  Oxford.  The  Devon  and 
Cornwall  towers  are  characterized  by  good  outlines,  but  usually 
by  plain  details  and  always  by  a  great  deficiency  of  windows. 
In  the  Thames  district,  from  Wiltshire  to  Kent  and  Essex,  the 
great  towers  have  nearly  always  octagonal  buttresses ;  they 
include  such  towers  as  Magdalen  College  and  the  superlatively 
beautiful  central  tower  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  towers  of 
East  Anglia  are  often  very  big  and  plain,  rather  wanting  in  the 
grace  of  the  other  districts;  but  some  really  beautiful  ones  of 
moderate  size  are  found  in  Essex,  and  the  best  of  these  are  built 
of  brick,  as  at  Colne  Engaine  and  Fryerning.  The  East  Anglian 
towers  which  combine  bigness  with  richness  are  those  of  Bungay, 
Redenhall,  and  Eye,  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  In 
both  lectures  Dr  Allen  pointed  out  that  the  chief  elements  of 
success  in  a  tower  are  (1)  the  outline,  formed  by  the  buttresses, 
pinnacles  and  parapet,  (2)  the  judicious  use  of  surface  decoration, 
and  (3)  the  "fenestration,"  or  size,  quality  and  distribution  of 
windows.  The  last  is  in  practice  the  most  important;  for  if 
theoretically  secondary  to  general  outline,  it  requires  more  skill, 
and  has  more  often  caused  success  or  failure. 
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Monday  25  February,  1918. 

Mr  Gray,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Vice-President,  in  the 
ihair. 

The  Rev.  T.  G.  Bonney,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  gave  a 
.  icture  on  COPROLITES  AND  OTHER  ANTIQUITIES,  with  reference 
3  the  extensive  digging  for  coprolites  now  being  undertaken  on 
le  South  side  of  Cambridge,  and  to  the  possibility  of  finding 
rchaeological  remains  during  the  process.  The  lecturer  explained 
lat  the  coprolites  are  not,  as  the  early  geologists  supposed  and 
s  the  name  implies,  the  fossilized  excreta  of  animals,  but  are 
lerely  accretions  of  phosphates  derived  from  the  decomposed 
emains  of  animals;  for  particles  of  similar  chemical  constitution 
niave  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  each  other  in  the  course  of  deposi- 
iion  from  water.  These  phosphatic  nodules  are  found  in  several 
.;eological  formations,  but  are  particularly  abundant  in  the 
Cambridge  Green  Sand."  They  were  an  important  source  of 
Drofit  to  the  Cambridge  land-owners  some  40  or  50  years  ago ; 
)ut  the  workings  ceased,  partly  through  exhaustion  of  the  more 
superficial  deposits,  and  partly  through  competition  of  imports 
Tom  Spain  and  other  foreign  parts.   In  the  course  of  their 
Excavation,  abundant  remains  of  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon 
:,inies  were  found ;  chiefly  interments,  the  skeletons  often  being 
accompanied  with  weapons  and  ornaments.  At  the  same  time 
many  fossils  were  found,  including  the  bones  of  Ichthyosaurus 
and  Plesiosaurus.  The  Cambridge  Museum  of  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology  and  the  Sedgwick  Museum  contain  abundant  and 
ivaluable  collections  of  objects  from  these  former  diggings. 
}     In  the  present  workings  the  deeper  and  less  accessible 
jdeposits  of  coprolites  are  to  be  attacked ;  but  as  the  overlying 
iearth  is  to  be  torn  up  by  means  of  the  so-called  "  steam-navvies," 
any  archaelogical  remains  of  a  fragile  nature  must  necessarily  be 
;in  danger  of  destruction.  However,  the  engineers  in  charge  of 
'  the  workings  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  fossils  and  antiquarian 
remains  as  far  as  possible,  and  a  careful  watch  will  be  kept 
for  such  objects.  The  workings  will  also  be  visited  constantly 
by  a  representative  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 
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Monday  18  March,.  1918. 
Sir  William  St  John  Hope,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chai  J 

A  lecture  entitled  A  Cambridge  Mediaeval  Hostel  wj 
given  by  Canon  Stokes,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  in  which  h 
traced  the  chequered  history  of  a  group  of  institutions  whos 
centre  of  location  was  where  the  junction  of  Trinity  Street  wit 
Kose  Crescent  and  Green  Street  now  exists.  St  Michael's  paris 
was  in  the  13th  century  by  far  the  most  important  in  Cambridgellk 
and  contained  many  important  residents  and  residences.  0|p 
these  residences,  one  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  presen 
9  Trinity  Street  was  known  as  the  Archdeacon's  House  ;  another:  pitl 
on  the  site  of  10  Trinity  Street  was  called  Borden's  Hostel 
Westward  of  these,  beyond  Trinity  Street,  was  the  Glomerj 
Hall.  The  teaching  of  glomery  or  grammar  was  transferred  to; 
the  Archdeacon's  House;  and  when  Bishop  Bateman  built  Trinity 
Hall,  he  bought  out  the  Monks  of  Ely,  who  had  a  hostel  on  i 
site ;  and  Spalding  a  fellow  of  Clare  sold  to  them  the  house, 
which  was  successively  known  as  Spalding's  Inn  and  Borden  j 
Hostel.  The  Principals  of  this  house  resided  in  the  adjoining 
Archdeacon's  House. 

The  Prior  of  Ely  sold  Borden  Hostel  to  Henry  VI,  who  gave 
it  in  1446  to  his  new  college  (King's) ;  and  thence  it  passed  into  ■\ 
the  possession  of  Clare  for  the  second  time.  Finally,  in  the  30th 
year  of  Henry  VIII  the  hostel  ceased,  its  houses  being  sold  to 
private  citizens.  The  lecture  contained  much  interesting  in- 
formation, relating  to  other  institutions  in  mediaeval  Cambridge, 
chiefly  derived  from  records  preserved  among  the  muniments 
of  Peterhouse,  Clare,  King's,  Christ's,  and  S.  John's  Colleges. 

Monday  6  May,  1918. 
Sir  William  St  John  Hope,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  F.S.A.,  gave  a  lecture  on  The 
Chapters  of  Secular  Canons  in  the  lesser  Collegiate 
Churches  of  England.  The  lecture  dealt  chiefly  with  one 
class,  the  class  of  colleges  founded  definitely  upon  what  may  be 
called  the  cathedral  model.  Collegiate  chapters  are  in  their 
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igin  associations  of  clergy  attached  to  particular  churches, 
id  leading  a  common  life  under  certain  rules.  Their  con- 
itution  is  in  its  origin  an  application  of  the  monastic  system 
the  lives  of  secular  priests,  to  whom  the  name  of  canonici  or 
nons  is  given. 

The  endowment  of  individual  prebends  in  collegiate  churches, 
hich  proceeded  apace  after  the  Norman  conquest,  marks  the 
eginning  of  a  cleavage  between  bodies  of  canons.  Hitherto  the 
hapters  led  a  common  life,  sleeping  and  eating  in  common 
hambers,  supported  by  distributions  from  a  common  fund,  which 
as  probably  administered  by  one  of  their  number  as  provost, 
uch  distributions,  originally  in  the  form  of  food  and  clothing, 
rmed  the  prebend  or  provender  of  each  canon.  Had  this  sur- 
ived,  the  chapters  would  in  process  of  time  have  become 
rganized  as  monasteries  of  canons  regular.  This  actually 
appened  in  certain  cases.  The  institution  of  prebends,  consist- 
ng  of  property  in  land  or  the  revenues  of  special  churches, 
nder  the  control  of  individual  canons  or  prebendaries,  naturally 
oosened  the  ties  of  the  common  life,  and  and  it  soon  ceased  to 
e  more  than  a  name.  The  chapter  continued  to  be  a  corporate 
ody :  its  statutes  and  customs  retained  traces  of  the  old  com- 
munity of  life  and  property  ;  but  the  prebendaries  lived  in  their 
own  houses  and  upon  their  own  incomes. 

Monday  3  June,  1918. 

Seventy-eighth  Annual  General  Meeting.  Mr  Gray,  Master 
of  Jesus  College,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  new  officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected.  (See  list 
on  page  16.) 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  an  alteration  was 
made  in  Law  XI,  the  words  "  a  Librarian  "  being  added  to  the 
list  of  Officers.  Also,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Council,  Mr 
C.  E.  Sayle  was  appointed  as  the  first  Honorary  Librarian. 

Sir  William  St  John  Hope,  Litt.D.,  and  Dr  M.  R.  James, 
Provost  of  King's  College,  gave  conjointly  a  lecture  on  The 
Inventories  of  King's  College  and  Eton  College,  but 
dealing  chiefly  with  King's  College.    The  first  inventory  of 
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King's  College  extant  is  dated  1453,  and  the  subsequent  ond 
are  of  1506,  1529,  1545,  and  1554.  The  articles  enumerate  ' 
include  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  also  sumptuous  fabrics  wove  | 
and  embroidered,  as  altar-cloths,  vestments,  and  carpets.  Tb  i 
prices  attached  to  them  indicate  the  cost  of  materials  at  thi 
time:  for  example,  velvet  is  valued  at  some  £3  or  £4  a  yar(( 
At  times,  when  the  College  was  short  of  money,  the  valuable' 
were  pledged,  and  among  documents  exhibited  by  the  lecturer  \ 
was  a  list  of  the  pledges.  Probably  many  of  these  were  neve  \ 
redeemed,  and  this  may  partly  account  for  the  disappearance  o 
so  many  of  the  valuables. 


NEW  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1918-19. 
Elected  3  June,  1918 
PRESIDENT. 

Rev.  David  Herbert  Somerset  Cranage,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  King's 
College. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Alfred  Cort  Haddon,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Christ's  College. 

MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Arthur  Gray,  M.A.,  Master  of  Jesus  College. 

Rev.  Anchitel  Harry  Fletcher  Boughey,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

Noel  Teulon  Porter,  Little  St  Mary's  Lane. 

TREASURER. 
Herbert  Flack  Bird,  30,  Panton  Street. 

SECRETARY  AND  EDITOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 
Frank  James  Allen,  M.D.,  St  John's  College.    8,  Halifax  Road. 

LIBRARIAN. 
Charles  Edward  Sayle,  M.A.,  St  John's  College. 

For  complete  list  of  Officers  see  next  page. 
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'  LIST  OF  OFFICERS,  1918-19. 

PRESIDENT. 

lev.  David  Herbert  Somerset  Cranage,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  King's 
College. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Sdward  Schroder  Prior,  M. A.,  F.S.A.,  A.R.A.,  Gonville  and 

Caius  College,  Slade  Professor. 
)ir  William  H.  St  John  Hope,  Litt.D.,  Galewood,  Great  Shelf ord, 
Alfred  Cort  H addon,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Christ's  College. 

ORDINARY  MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Mansfield  Duval  Forbes,  M.A.,  Clare  College. 
Jlev.  Henry  Paine  Stokes,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

Ikliss  Catherine  E.  Parsons,  Horseheatk^  Carahs. 

FoHN  Reynolds  Wardale,  M.A.,  Clare  College. 

Arthur  Edward  Clarke,  Inisfail,  Hills  Road. 

Iarold  Hulme  Brindley,  M.A.,  St  John's  College. 

5ra  William  Ridgeway,  Sc.D.,  F.B.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 

Disney  Professor  of  Archaeology. 
3'rancis  Henry  Hill  Guillemard,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.^  Gonville  and 

Caius  College. 

William  Beales  Redfern,  D.L.,  J. P.,  Milton  Hall,  Camhs. 
A.RTHUR  Gray,  M.A.,  Master  of  Jesus  College. 
Rev.  Anchitel  Harry  Fletcher  Boughey,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
lNoel  Teulon  Porter,  Little  St  Marys  Lane. 

TREASURER. 
Herbert  Flack  Bird,  30,  Panton  Street. 

SECRETARY  AND  EDITOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 
Frank  James  Allen,  M.D.,  St  John's  College.  8,  Halifax  Road. 

LIBRARIAN. 
Charles  Edward  Sayle,  ]\r.A.,  St  John's  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  1918-19. 

Adopted  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  on  November  24,  1919. 

The  number  of  members  on  our  list  at  the  end  of  this  ye 
is  as  follows: 

Honorary      ...        ...       ...  9 

Ordinary    297 

Associate       ...       ...       ...  17 

323 

Nine  new  members  have  been  elected.  Twenty-eight  member > 
have  resigned  or  lapsed,  and  nine  have  been  removed  by  deatli 

The  Council  record  with  profound  regret  the  death  of  Si 
William  St  John  Hope,  Vice-president  and  Honorary  Membe 
of  the  Society,  and  one  of  the  greatest  archaeologists  of  this  o 
any  other  age.  In  the  study  of  mediaeval  antiquities  he  showec 
a  combination  of  breadth  and  depth  which  has  rarely  been 
equalled.  The  Council  hope  to  be  able  to  refer  at  length  to  his 
services  to  archaeology  in  a  future  number  of  the  Proceedings. 

The  Society  has  also  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  oj 
Professor  F.  J.  Haverfield  of  Oxford,  another  of  our  Honorary 
Members,  whose  eminence  in  the  study  of  Roman  and  Romano- 
British  Antiquities  is  universally  acknowledged. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  Society  should  suffer  severely 
from  the  effects  of  the  war.  The  numbers  of  members  in  1914 
just  before  the  war,  were  as  follows: 

Honorary       ...       ...       ...  14 

Ordinary       ...        ...        ...  385 

Associate       ...       ...        ...  31 

430  I 

On  comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  present  year  i 
given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Society  has  one-fourth  less  i 
of  members,  and  has  therefore  only  three-fourths  of  its  former  [ 
income ;  and  thus,  with  the  present  reduced  value  of  money,  our  | 
activities  are  seriously  crippled.    Printing  and  publication  in  ■ 
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articular  have  to  be  strictly  curtailed,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
old  as  many  meetings  as  in  the  old  time. 

During  the  war,  owing  to  the  pre-occupation  of  the  persons 
oncerned,  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  enough  lecturers  to  pro- 
ide  for  a  reasonable  number  of  meetings ;  and  the  attendance 
t  meetings  was  much  smaller  than  in  peace  time. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  present  members  will  do  their  utmost 
o  restore  the  Society  to  its  former  state  of  activity,  by  finding 
lew  members,  attending  the  meetings  regularly,  and  preparing 
apers  and  exhibits  for  presentation  at  the  meetings. 


Twelve  ordinary  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  the 
average  attendance  was  38. 

The  following  communications  were  made : 

i.  H.  Brindley,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  "  The  Ships  in  Leonard  Gaultier's 
Engravings  for  the  New  Testament,  c.  1610." 

March  10,  1919. 
K-ev.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  "  Some  Churches  of  the 
War  Area."  May  26,  1919. 

leY.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage.  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  and 
lev.  Canon  H.  P.  Stokes,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  F.S. A.,  "  The  Austin 
Friary  at  Cambridge,  and  the  History  of  its  Site." 

Dec.  9,  1918. 

0.  Hubbard,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  "  The  Ancient  Dew-pond  and 
its  Present  Use  to  Mankind."  Nov.  18,  1918. 

aron  Anatole  von  Hiigel,  M.A.,  and 
Sir  William  Ridgeway,  Sc.D.,  F.B.A.,  "  The  Wilburton  Hoard  of 
Bronze  Implements."  May  12,  1919. 

Major  S.  C.  Kaines-Smith,  M.A.,  M.B.E.,  "  An  Aegean  Island 
in  the  I7th  century."  Jan.  27,  1919. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Pearce,  D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
"John  Eotwright,  Master  of  C.  C.  College  1448-74,  and 
his  Account  Book."  Feb.  10,  1919. 

W.  B.  Redfern,  J.P.,  D.L.,  "  A  Stuart  Silver  Touch  Piece," 

''A  pair  of  Ventilated  Gloves,  I7th 
century," 
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W.  B.  Redfern,  J.P.,  D.L.,  "  A  Lady's  18th  century  Satchel." 

March  10,  191$ 

Charles -Singer,  M.D.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.,  "Mediaeval  Conception 
of  the  Physical  Nature  of  Man."  Oct.  28,  191il 

Rev.  J.  P.  Whitney,  D.D.,  "  The  Jetzer  Tragedy  at  Berne  i 
1509,  a  pre-Reformation  Scandal."  Feb.  24,  1911 


ID 


On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  July  31,  an  excursion  wa 
made  to  Swavesey,  Over,  and  Willingham.  Forty-four  member 
and  guests  were  present.  The  very  fine  churches  of  thesi 
villages  were  visited,  and  their  architectural  features  wer< 
described  by  Dr  Cranage,  President  of  the  Society,  and  by  th( 
Incumbents,  the  Rev.  J.  Selwyn  Sharp,  Vicar  of  Swavesey 
the  Rev.  R.  L.  B.  Oliver,  Vicar  of  Over,  and  the  Rev.  C.  H 
Crossley,  Rector  of  Willingham.  Tea  was  served  at  Willingham 
the  Rector  very  kindly  placing  the  Parish  Room  at  the  disposa 
of  the  Society  for  the  purpose.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the 
excursion  was  in  every  way  successful. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  "  Wilburton  Hoard,"  the  ver}] 
remarkable  collection  of  Bronze  Age  weapons  unearthed  at! 
Wilburton  in  1882,  was  offered  to  the  Society  by  the  ownerj 
Mrs  A.  J.  Pell.    The  price  fixed  by  the  vendor  for  the  whole!. 
Pell  collection  (as  appraised  by  an  independent  expert  valuer) 
was  £400,  and  included  £350  for  the  Wilburton  Hoard,  and  £50 
for  other  local  antiquities, — stone  implements,  British  and  Roman } 
pottery,  gold  ring-money,  etc.  The  Council  felt  that  they  would  j 
be  wanting  in  their  duty  to  the  University,  the  Town,  and  the  ^ 
County,  if  they  allowed  the  opportunity  to  slip  of  acquiring! 
such  a  unique  collection ;  and  therefore  they  resolved  to  advance  ' 
the  whole  sum  needed,  and  to  issue  an  appeal  to  the  Society  and  1 
the  public  for  subscriptions  to  cover  the  expenditure.    The  ' 
Curator  of  the  Museum,  Baron  Anatole  von  Hugel,  personally  | 
guaranteed  to  find  £100  of  this  sum,  and  the  total  sum  hitherto  i 
received  in  response  to  the  appeal  is  £254.  19^.  6d.,  including  j 
the  Curator's  contribution.    The  Council  take  this  opportunity  j 
to  make  a  further  urgent  appeal  to  members  and  friends  of  i 
the  Society  to  contribute,  or  to  find  contributions,  to  pay  off  ! 
the  deficit  of  £145 ;  for  until  this  is  done  the  Society  will  not 
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have  adequate  funds  to  spend  on  meetings,  publication,  the 
museum,  and  the  library. 

On  account  of  the  reduced  income  of  the  Society,  it  was 
decided  not  to  issue  a  separate  volume  of  Proceedings  for  the 
year  1917-18,  but  to  publish  the  Proceedings  for  the  two  years 
1917-19  in  one  volume,  which  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  it  is  hoped  to  publish  a  separate  8vo  volume  by  Dr  Stokes, 
on  Cambridge  Mediaeval  Hostels,  when  the  finances  of  the 
Society  have  sufficiently  recovered. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  presented  to  Mr  Reuben 
HefFer  of  Saffron  Walden  for  a  book  of  MS.  notes  relating  to 
the  history  of  Stapleford,  Cambridgeshire. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED  IN  1918-19. 

1918.  Nov.  4.     Peter  John  King. 

Rev.  Edmund  Courtenay  Pearce,  D.D. 
Dec  .  2.     Miss  Ethel  Sophia  Fegan. 
Arthur  John  Beamish. 

1919.  Mar.  17.    Frank  Armitage  Potts. 

Charles  Symonds  Leaf. 
Ap.  28.     Capt.  Percy  William  Gray. 
May  12.     Arthur  Stanley  Griffith,  M.D. 

Capt.  Cyril  Fred  Fox. 


THE  LIBRARY 
ANNUAL  REPORT 

In  presenting  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Library  to  the 
Society  a  brief  retrospect  may  be  permitted  for  the  benefit  of 
members  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  previous  history  of 
the  collection  now  in  charge  of  the  Antiquarian  Committee. 

From  the  first  inauguration  of  the  Society  in  March  1840 
books  began  to  come  in.  The  first  prospectus,  issued  in  that 
month,  contains  a  list  of  eight  books  already  presented  ;  and  the 
report  of  May  1843  contains  the  record  of  gifts  of  books,  water- 
colour  drawings  and  engravings.  Books,  lithograplis  and 
drawings  followed  in  1844,  and  not  a  year  has  passed  since  then 
without  gifts  of  books  to  the  Society.    Monumental  Brass  rub- 
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bings  were  given  as  early  as  1847.  The  books,  with  the  rest  o 
the  property  of  the  Society,  were  housed  from  1844  to  1848  iiil^^'' 
the  Mesman  Room  at  the  Pitt  Press ;  from  1849  to  1851  in  thd'l 
rooms  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.  In  1857  thd 
'  chief  part '  of  the  Society's  collections  was  transferred  to  thd 
Fitzwilliam  Museum.  We  hear  no  more  till  the  report  of  the 
Society  of  31  May  1881,  which  contains  the  following  paragraph 

The  Archaeological  Collections  and  the  Library  have 
been  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hall  in  the  New 
Museums,  and  are  being  arranged  by  Mr  Lionel  H:l 
Cust,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  who  has  been 
appointed  Curator  and  Librarian. 

On  22  May  1882  the  Rev.  Samuel  Savage  Lewis,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  was  appointed  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
By  Grace  of  the  Senate  6  December  1883  it  was  enacted : 
That  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society's  Museum 
and  Library  be  recognized  (under  the  name  of  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Museum  and  Library)  as  a 
special  branch  of  the  University  Museum  of  Classical 
and  General  Archaeology. 

Before  3  March  1884  the  title  had  been  changed  to  'The 
Museum  of  Local  and  General  Archaeology.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  effort  was  made  by  the  Society 
to  look  after  the  Society's  books  from  that  date  onwards.  The  : 
Society's  Library  was  henceforward  regarded  as  part  of  the  ^ 
general  library  of  the  Museum.  Mr  Lewis  was  still  designated  1^ 
Secretary  and  Librarian  in  the  Report  of  1885.  But  in  1886  i 
the  second  title  is  tacitly  dropped,  apparently  by  accident,  for  f 
it  reappears  in  1887-8  though  never  in  the  rules.  [ 

In  1889  a  cabinet  for  the  Monumental  Brass  Rubbings  was  | 
made  which  has  saved  the  collection  from  inevitable  destruction.  | 

On  the  death  of  Mr  S.  S.  Lewis,  31  March  1891,  the  title  of  i 
Librarian  disappears  from  the  list  of  officers.  i 

A  slip  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Museum  was  made  \ 
by  Mr  Alfred  Rogers  of  the  University  Library  in  1891  \ 


^  Seventh  and  Eighth  Annual  Report,  p.  5. 
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f  By  the  death  of  Mr  Walter  K.  Foster  on  5  July  1891  the 
M  Museum  became  the  possessor  of  a  library  of  great  antiquarian 
'\  value.  The  enumeration  of  this,  under  356  heads,  takes  up  no 
"5  less  than  nine  quarto  pages,  in  small  type,  of  the  Report  for 
:ii  that  year.    But  the  books  of  course  were  in  no  sense  connected 

with  the  Society. 

In  1903  another  catalogue  of  the  whole  Library  was  begun 

by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Searle.    This  consists  of  three  volumes  in 

1500  pages  and  is  the  one  still  in  use.    It  is  now  defective  in 

every  way. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Museum  in  Downing  Street 
was  laid  on  14  May  1910. 

By  the  death  of  Mr  John  Ebenezer  Foster,  M.  A.,  on  26  October 
1912  more  antiquarian  books  came  to  the  Library. 

By  Grace  of  7  March  1913,  the  title  of  the  old  building  was 
changed  to  '  The  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  of  Ethnology.' 

When  the  Library  of  the  Archaeological  Museum  was  brought 
across  to  the  new  building,  it  appeared  that  some  effort  might 
be  attempted  to  render  the  books  of  the  Society,  now  incorporated 
in  that  Library,  more  accessible,  by  re-arrangement. 

New  bookshelves  had  been  provided  in  the  East  Room  now 
used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society's  Council,  and  additional 
^shelves  in  the  West  Room.    The  old  book-cases  given  to  the 
;  Museum  by  Sir  David  Salomons  in  1913  had  been  brought 
across  with  the  books.    But  the  shelving  was  inadequate,  and 
j  partly  by  the  generosity  of  Baron  Von  Hiigel  and  partly  by 
'  the  Society,  new  bookshelves  were  added,  in  1915,  on  the  South 
Wall  of  the  West  Room.    Some  of  the  old  bookcases  were  then 
removed  to  the  Keyser  Hall. 

The  Society  voted  £5  in  1916  for  a  more  complete  list  of 
'  its  Periodicals,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  a  catalogue  of 
these  was  made  by  Mr  A.  H.  Cook  of  the  University  Library. 
,  Mr  H.  F.  Bird  kindly  undertook  to  work  out  the  rearrangement, 
and  he  also  spent  a  considerable  time  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  Society's  collection  of  brass-rubbings  to  order.    In  this  he 
■  was  assisted  by  Mr  C.  J.  Crofts,  a  Clifton  College  schoolboy. 
In  1917  nothing  was  done. 
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In  March  1918  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Councils 
of  the  Society  to  report  upon  the  Society's  Library.  The  Coni||lite 
mittee  consisted  of  the  President  (Dr  Cranage),  Sir  W.  St  JoIj  IIiI' 
Hope,  Professor  Prior,  and  C.  E.  Sayle. 

On  29  April  1918  they  reported  that  the  Library  should  I  jl 
made  efficient  by  1 

(a)  a  full  catalogue  of  the  Society's  Library.  1 

(b)  a  corporate  catalogue  of  all  the  antiquarian  libraries  i  m 
Cambridge.  I 

(c)  judicious  purchase  of  books.  I 

They  also  recommended  that  £25  should  be  spent  on  cataJ| 
loguing  the  Library  during  that  year.  I 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  27  May  1918  thesJ 
recommendations  were  ratified  and  the  office  of  Librarian  waJj 
created  by  the  Society.  At  the  same  time  Miss  Ethel  S.  FeganJ 
Librarian  of  Girton  College,  was  appointed  Sub-librarian.  MissI 
Fegan  begun  work  on  1  July  1918.  ] 

It  was  decided  that  the  Library  should  be  '  open '  odI 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  from  2.0  to  4.0  P.M.  1 

Provisional  rules  were  drawn  up  in  December  1918  and  a  ji 
scheme  of  classification  made.  i 

The  books  are  arranged  as  follows :  j 

1.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    East  Room.  | 

2.  Europe.    West  Room.  | 

3.  Non-European  Section.    Keyser  Hall.  I 

4.  Special  subjects  and  MSS.    West  Room. 

The  Library  received  material  assistance  from  R.  T.  Catling, 
Esq.,  who  provided  the  necessary  labels  for  the  shelves. 

Under  Rule  7  it  is  proposed  that  the  management  of  the 
Library  shall  be  by  a  Committee  of  three,  who  shall  be  appointed 
annually  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Miss  Fegan  is  now  engaged  in  arranging  all  the  books  and 
pamphlets.  The  list  of  periodicals  has  been  brought  up  to  date 
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id  a  complete  list  of  such  of  these  as  are  not  in  the  University 
t  ibrar}^  List  has  been  handed  on  to  the  University  Librarian ; 
'  i  id  the  making  of  the  class  catalogues  has  begun.   All  this  has 

een  done  by  the  Society  without  any  help  from  the  Antiquarian 
;|  Wmittee.    The  Curator  has  given  his  encouragement  to  the 

ociety's  efforts. 

On  17  March  1919  the  Council  decided  to  put  the  collection 
^  ■  f  portraits  in  the  hand  of  the  Library  Committee. 

Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  the  portraits  had  been 
towed  away  in  a  dark  closet  in  the  Maudslay  Hall,  without 
ny  facility  for  inspection.  It  is  urgent  that,  as  there  is  no 
oom  for  the  collection  in  the  two  rooms  devoted  to  Archaeology, 
request  must  be  made  to  the  Antiquarian  Committee  for 
xtra  space. 

On  14  June  1919,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Antiquarian 
Committee,  a  Grace  relating  to  its  relations  with  our  Society 
vsiS  approved.  The  part  relating  to  the  Library  runs  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society's  Museum 
and  Library  be  united  with  the  other  collections  con- 
tained in  the  Museum. 

2.  Regulations  for  the  use  of  the  Museum  and  Library 
shall  be  made  in  consultation  with  the  Council  of  the 
Society. 

3.  That  the  University  shall  provide  the  stipend  of  a 
Curator  and  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  joint  collections  contained  in  the  Museum  and 
the  joint  Library. 

In  view  of  the  Grace  of  14  June  1919,  which  was  but  a 
Iformal  re-statement  of  the  action  taken  in  1883,  the  Committee 
beg  to  point  out  that  the  Society  has  now  practically  no  further 
■jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

The  Society,  in  arranging  the  archaeological  section  of  the 
Library,  is  only  undertaking  work  which  is  the  proper  province 
■of  the  Antiquarian  Committee.  Until  the  Society  releases  the 
.  Library  Committee  and  its  Librarian  of  their  duties ;  or  until 
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the  Antiquarian  Committee  take  action,  it  is  incumbent  ujli 
the  Society  to  carry  on:  in  order  that  the  Library,  perhaps  l| 
finest  collection  of  antiquarian  books  in  East  Anglia,  may  It 
more  rapidly  available  for  members,  for  the  University,  and  i 
antiquaries  in  general.  j 

Until  these  fundamental  questions  are  cleared  up  it  is  useh 
to  talk  about  book  cases  and  shelves,  binding  of  periodicals  n(  ^ 
five  years  in  arrear,  and  increased  accommodation.  It  is  ni' 
for  the  Society  but  for  the  Antiquarian  Committee  to  take  tJ 
next  step.  The  Society  must  always  be  grateful  to  the  Universi 
and  to  the  Antiquarian  Committee  for  having  housed  an 
warmed  us  and  protected  us  for  thirty-six  years. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mrs  A.  M.  Babington  on  19  May  19l! 
a  considerable  number  of  antiquarian  books  have  come  to  tl 
Museum  from  the  library  of  the  late  Professor  C.  C.  Babingtc 
by  the  gift  of  P.  L.  Babington,  M.A.,  St  John's  College. 

The  death  of  Sir  William  St  John  Hope  on  18  August  191 
deprived  the  Library  of  a  zealous  supporter,  and  is  an  incalculabl 
loss.  He  had  welcomed  from  the  first  any  effort  to  make  i 
efficient,  and  was  prepared  to  assist  personally  in  the  actu£ 
work. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  learn  from  the  Curator  that  som 
of  the  Glass  Cases  in  the  Keyser  Hall  now  full  of  books  ma;i 
before  long  be  required  for  other  things.  It  is  time  for  those 
who  are  concerned  in  the  Care  of  Books  in  this  Museum  to  sec 
that  they  receive  due  and  adequate  treatment  and  provision. 

Of  all  these  prints  and  drawings,  manuscripts  and  brass- 
rubbings,  the  accumulation  of  nearly  eighty  years,  there  is  nc 
catalogue  and  there  never  has  been.  There  is  not  even  a 
register  of  them. 

C.  E.  Sayle. 

17  Novemher  1919. 
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ORDINARY    MEETINGS   WITH  COMMUNICATION 
MICHAELMAS  TERM  1918,  LENT  AND  EASTER 
TERMS  1919,  AND  SUMMER  1919. 

Monday  28  October,  1918. 

The  Rev.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  Litt.D,  F.S.A.,  President,  i|  Tl 
the  Chair. 

Dr  Charles  Singer,  F.R.C.R,  of  Oxford,  gave  a  lecture  oi 
Mediaeval  Conceptions  of  the  Physical  Nature  of  Man 
in  which  he  explained  that  the  views  on  this  subject  were  basec 
on  two  doctrines,  both  derived  from  Greek  science,  both  de. 
veloped  along  special  lines  in  the  West  during  the  Dark  Ages 
and  both  stimulated  by  the  impinging  of  Arabian  philosophy! 
during  the  Middle  Ages.   These  two  doctrines  were:  (1)  the,  , 
constitution  of  matter  from  the  four  "elements"  Earth,  Air 
Fire,  and  Water;  (2)  the  relation  of  Macrocosm  and  Micr  Jcosm.i!  [ 
The  four  "elements"  were  supposed  to  be  correlated  with  I L 
four  "  humours  "  in  man,  namely  blood,  phlegm,  black  bile,  and.ly 
yellow  bile,  every  organ  of  the  body  being  concerned  with  one 
of  the  humours.  Everything  in  nature  and  ill  man  was  supposed  ,,,,, 
to  be  m  a  system  of  fours,-four  elements,  four  qualities,  four  fer 
humours,  four  temperaments,  four  principal  organs,  four  bodily 
regions,  four  cardinal  points,  four  winds,  four  seasons,  four  sets 
of  zodiacal  signs,  and  so  forth.  Each  part  of  man's  body  was 
supposed  to  be  related  to  one  of  the  four,  e.g.  to  some  sign  in 
the  zodiac,  also  to  one  of  the  seven  planets  then  known.  These 
absurdities  were  accepted  on  mere  "Authority,"  when  the  truth 
could  have  been  learnt  by  observation. 

The  effective  blow  to  the  doctrines,  both  of  the  Fours  and 
of  the  Microcosm,  came  in  the  year  1543,  when  appeared 
two  books  that  mark  the  end  of  mediaeval  doctrine  and  the 
beginning  of  modern  science:  these  were  De  Fahrica  Corporis 
Humam,  by  the  Belgian  Andre  Vesale  {alias  Vesalius),  and 
De  Revoluhonihus  Orhium  Gelestium,  by  the  Pole  Nicolaus 
Koppernigk  (alias  Copernicus).  The  one  placed  our  ideas  of  the 
structure  of  the  body  once  for  all  under  the  control  of  direct 
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servation ;  the  other  cut  away  the  basis  of  astrology  by 
moving  the  earth  fi'om  the  centre  of  the  universe. 

Monday  18  November,  1918. 
Dr  Cranage,  President,  in  the  Ghair. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  for  1917-18,  and  the  Treasurer's 
alance  Sheet  for  1917,  were  adopted. 

Mr  George  Hubbard,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  lectured  on  The 
NciENT  Dew-Pond,  and  its  Present  Use  to  Mankind. 
r  Hubbard  and  his  brother,  Dr  Hubbard,  have  made  elaborate 
[periments  to  ascertain  the  conditions  necessary  for  securing 
deposit  of  dew  in  sufficient  abundance  to  make  a  dew-pond 
'ofitable.  The  chief  conditions  are  found  to  be  as  follows : — 
)  A  high  situation ;  for  at  sunset  both  the  ground  and  the 
iated  air  containing  water-vapour  cool  more  completely  at 
gh  than  at  low  levels,  and  therefore  the  deposition  of  moisture 
more  complete  at  high  levels.  (2)  A  layer  of  non-conducting 
aterial  beneath  the  bed  of  the  pond,  to  prevent  the  warmth  of 
le  earth  below  from  counteracting  the  cooling  by  radiation 
om  the  surface.  (3)  A  sterile  rock  as  a  foundation,  offering  no 
traction  to  worms,  which  would  perforate  the  waterproof 
ling  of  the  pond.  (4)  In  some  cases  a  source  of  water  vapour, 
pecially  the  sea,  on  the  windward  side. 

All  these  conditions  are  present  in  the  Ancient  Dew-ponds 
'  the  South  of  England ;  for  the  ponds  are  on  the  summits  of 
lalk-downs,  with  a  sterile  rock-bottom ;  the  bed  of  each  pond 
lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  straw  as  a  non-conductor,  on  which 
waterproof  layer  of  clay  is  spread ;  and  the  sea  is  on  the 
indward  side. 

Mr  Hubbard  believes,  that  the  principle  of  the  dew-pond 
>uld  be  successfully  applied  on  a  large  scale  in  countries  such 
!  Australia,  where  the  rainfall  is  at  times  very  deficient.  Large 
•eas  on  hill-tops  might  be  covered  with  a  of  non-conducting 
aterial,  on  which  again  might  be  placed  a  layer  of  water-proof 
laterial,  such  as  asphalt,  known  to  be  suitable  for  the  conden- 
tion  of  dew.   These  condensation  areas  should  b(^  in  (  lie  form 
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of  inclined  planes,  so  arranged  as  to  conduct  the  water  into  tank 
for  storing. 


Monday  9  December,  1918 

Dr  Cranage,  President,  in  the  Chair;  afterwards  Si^ 
William  Hope,  Vice-President 

The  President  and  Canon  Stokes  lectured  conjointly  or:|  Tl 
The  Austin  Friary,  Cambridge,  and  the  History  of  itsi 
Site.  A  paper  expanded  from  this  lecture  is  printed  at  page  53.|ier 

,.  latt 

Monday  27  January,  1919. 
Dr  Cranage,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Major  S.  C.  Kaines  Smith  gave  an  account  of  An  Aegean  !|e 
Island  in  the  17th  Century.  Under  the  War  Office  the  jli 
Major  held  an  appointment  for  some  three  years  in  the  island* Ian 
now  called  Syra,  in  the  midst  of  the  Cyclades,  and  used  the 
opportunity  to  gather  materials  for  its  history  and  that  of  its 
neighbours.  The  chief  port  in  Syra,  as  in  all  the  other  Aegean 
islands,  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  old  town  on  a  hill, 
ancient  and  almost  prehistoric  in  character,  and  the  new  town 
by  the  waterside,  the  seat  of  commerce  and  the  residence  of  the 
merchants ;  the  civilization  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  is  thus  seen 
in  immediate  contrast  with  that  of  the  20th  century. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Cyclades  received  a  great  impulse  in 
the  17th  century,  when  Latin  influence  was  introduced  by  the 
Italian  merchants,  and  some  of  the  towns  received  Italian 
names,  such  as  Del-la-grazia  (in  Greek  phonetic  spelling  NreX- 
Xa-yKpara-Lo).  Evidence  of  the  Latin  influence  in  Syra  is  seen 
in  the  churches.  Half-way  up  the  hill  is  the  l7th  century 
church  of  St  George,  a  handsome  building  of  Byzantine  character 
with  a  tower  and  bells — bells  being  foreign  to  the  Greek 
church.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  later  church  of  St  Nicolaos, 
the  largest  church  in  Greece  except  the  Metropolitan  Church 
at  Athens. 

The  island  of  Syra  is  a  volcanic  rock  of  mountainous  form, 
mostly  very  sterile  and  poorly  supplied  with  springs.  But  the 
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rrential  winter  rains  wash  down  great  quantities  of  disinte- 
ated  rock  into  the  valleys,  forming  locally  a  very  fertile  soil : 
0  inhabitants  have  discovered  that  this  soil  is  excellent  for  the 
owth  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  so  this  barren  island  has 
•come  the  chief  source  of  these  commodities  for  the  market  of 
jthens ;  and  the  other  islands  of  the  group  have  each  discovered 
;  me  resource  from  which  they  have  developed  prosperity. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Cyclades  are  intensely  clannish  with 
gard  to  their  own  particular  island,  and  jealous  of  all  the 
>  her  islands ;  and  yet  they  support  each  other  fiercely  in  all 
'atters  that  relate  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  Their  prosperity 
(  pends  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  Greek  is  still,  as  of  old,  a 
)rn  sailor ;  and  this  is  why  the  Cyclades  have  not  suffered  like 
e  mainland  from  the  Turk,  who  is  not  a  sailor.  But  in  addition 
e  Greek  is  a  good  merchant ;  and  so  keen  is  his  perception  of 
iiere  profit  can  be  made,  that  he  will  reap  prosperity  from  his 
and,  even  though  it  present  nothing  better  to  work  upon  than 
imice-dust. 

Monday  10  February,  1919. 
Dr  Cranage,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

On  behalf  of  the  Society,  the  President  expressed  great 
gret  at  the  death  of  Mr  Robert  Bowes,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
est  active  members  of  the  Society,  who  had  rendered  great 
rvices  as  Member  of  Council,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Member 

Editorial  Committee,  and  contributor  of  valuable  papers  on 
itiquarian  subjects. 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Pearce,  D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi 
bllege,  gave  a  lecture  on  John  Botwrigiit,  Master  of  the 
'DLLEGE  1443-74,  AND  HIS  ACCOUNT  BooK.  The  lecture  is 
■•inted  at  page  76. 

Monday  24  February,  1919. 

Dr  Cranage,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Whitney,  B.D.,  gave  a  lecture  on  The  Jetzer 

RAGEDY  AT  BeRNE  IN  1509,  A  PRE-ReFORMATTON  ScANDAL. 

jour  Dominicans  were  burnt  at  the  stake  on  the  accusation  of 
I    C.A.S.Comm,   Vol.  XXII.  3 
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one  Jetzer,  a  novice,  who  was  haunted  by  a  series  of  apparitionj! 
and  who  asserted  that  these  were  fraudulently  contrived  by  th  j  # 
brethren  of  his  convent.  The  lecturer  examined  the  evidenc 
from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  historical  criticism  ann  iflii 
psychology,  and  concluded  that  Jetzer  was  a  hysterical  visionary 
and  that  the  Dominicans  were  credulous  rather  than  fraudulent 
though  probably  they  took  advantage  of  their  novice's  suscepti  sea 
bility  to  contrive  certain  supernatural  messages  for  purposes  c 
their  own.  The  affair  was  an  instance  of  the  ineptitude  c 
mediaeval  methods  of  justice,  and  of  excessive  punishment  fc 
a  small  offence. 

Monday  10  March,  1919. 
Dr  Cranage,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

I sat 
I 
1 

ENGRAVINGS  FOR  THE  NeW  TESTAMENT,  C.  1610,  and  showen  OS 
that  the  artist  represented  Mediterranean  types  of  ship  ant  ai 
sail.  But  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  never  visited  thi  if 
Mediterranean,  the  inference  is  that  he  copied  his  details  hor  n 
pictures  by  Italian  artists.  t 

Mr  Redfern  showed  (1)  A  Silver  "Touch-piece"  m 

SCRIBED  WITH  THE  NAME  OF  JaMES  III.,  THE  ElDER  PrETENDEE 

(2)  A  PAIR  OF  Ventilated  Gloves  of  a  Lady  of  the  17t]i 
Century;  and  (3)  A  Lady's  18th  Century  Satchel  an 
another. 


In  earlier  times,  when  a  king  "  touched  "  sufferers  from  th 
King's  Evil,  he  presented  to  each  a  gold  coin,  usually  an  arige\ 
In  course  of  time  the  angel  gave  way  to  a  medal  made  for  thj 
purpose,  bearing  on  its  face  the  Archangel  Michael  slaying  thj 
serpent,  and  on  the  reverse  a  ship  in  full  sail.  These  medalf 
were  sometimes  of  gold,  generally  of  silver.  On  the  touch  piece [ 
of  the  Pretender  the  sails  of  the  ship  are  "  set  back."  This  maf 
have  meant  that  an  adverse  wind  was  blowing. 

The  ventilated  gloves  shown  were  elaborately  ornamente 
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vith  silver  lace  and  small  hand-made  silver  buttons.  Much  effect 
vas  gained  by  openings  in  the  leather  filled  in  with  crimson 
atin,  and  the  insertion  of  yellow  silk.  The  curious  feature, 
vhich  is  of  rare  occurrence,  is  the  ventilating  arrangement  in 
,he  palm  of  the  hand  and  in  the  inner  sides  of  the  fingers.  The 
ventilating  holes  are  very  small,  arranged  in  a  pattern,  and 
icarcely  visible  to  anyone  but  the  wearer.    For  comparison 

Redfern  showed  also  (1)  a  drawing,  in  water  colour,  of  a 
rlove  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  worn  by  her  on  the  morning  of 
ler  death  at  Fotheringhay ;  (2)  wedding  gloves  of  the  wife  of 
Fohn  Hampden ;  and  (3)  a  photograph  of  a  Cavalier's  Ventilated 
rlove  from  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

The  satchel  of  old  times  generally  matched  the  dress  of  the 
vearer.  It  was  worn  by  both  men  and  women.  Of  the  two 
jatchels  exhibited  the  earlier  was  from  Egypt,  and  the  later  was 
English  of  the  18th  century. 

Mr  Redfern  further  illustrated  the  subject  by  exhibiting  a 
lumber  of  lantern  views,  some  of  which  were  taken  from  his 
)wn  sketches,  and  others  from  actual  specimens  in  the  Victoria 
md  Albert  Museum.  By  courtesy  of  the  Director  Mr  Redfern 
was  allowed  to  have  the  photographs  taken  for  use  at  this 
meeting. 

Monday  12  May,  1919. 
Dr  Cranage,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  exhibition  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  Wilburton  Hoard  of  Implements  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  in  the 
Easter  Vacation.  This  collection,  much  the  finest  of  its  kind 
found  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
associated  collections  ever  found  in  Britain,  consists  of  spears, 
axes,  swords,  scabbard  mountings,  and  many  other  bronze 
^articles  of  great  variety  of  form  and  size.  Along  with  the 
, Wilburton  Hoard  the  Society  acquired  a  number  Oi  other  local 
antiquities,  including  stone  implements,  British  and  Roman 
pottery,  Roman  glass,  British  gold  ring-money,  etc.  Tl\o  whole 
:had  belonged  to  the  late  Mr  Oliver  Claude  Pell,  of  Wilburton, 
on  whose  estate  the  bronze  hoard  had  been  dug  up  in  1882. 

8—2 
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The  President  explained  the  circumstances  under  which  tht 
Collection  had  been  acquired,  and  the  necessity  of  advancing ^ 
the  purchase  money  £400  immediately,  to  secure  the  CoUectior 
for  the  University,  Town,  and  County,  as  other  and  eager  buyersi 
were  in  the  field.  The  money  so  expended  was  that  which  thd 
Society  had  reserved  to  pay  its  working  expenses  ;  therefore  an 
appeal  would  be  made  to  the  members  and  the  public  foi' 
subscriptions  to  defray  the  cost  and  thus  to  enable  the  Society 
to  continue  its  activity. 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr  E.  H.  Minns,  seconded  by  Mr  Hugh' 
Scott,  the  Meeting  unanimously  approved  the  action  of  the 
Council  in  making  the  purchase. 

The  Collection  was  described  by  Baron  Anatole  von  HugeL 
Curator  of  the  Museum,  and  Sir  William  Ridgeway,  Disney; 
Professor  of  Archaeology. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Baron  von  Htigel  for  his 
promptness  in  securing  the  pre-emption  of  the  Collection. 

Monday  19  May,  1919. 

By  kind  invitation  of  the  Master  and  Fellows,  a  party  of  the 
members  were  received  at  Corpus  Christi  College.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  examine  and  discuss  the  archi- 
tectural features  uncovered  in  the  Old  Court  by  the  recent 
removal  of  the  ivy.  The  Master  explained  that  the  ivy  had 
apparently  been  planted  in  1814,  and  that  in  its  century  of; 
existence  it  had  done  such  injury  that  it  became  necessary  to^ 
remove  it  and  repair  the  walls.  Dr  Cranage,  President  of  the ' 
Society,  explained  the  architectural  character  of  the  building, 
and  the  inferences  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  marks  of 
former  alterations  of  detail.  Dr  Stokes  gave  an  account  of  the 
history  of  the  Court  and  its  historical  occupants.  Mr  Lyon, 
architect  of  the  repairs,  described  the  methods  he  was  employing 
to  preserve  the  building  uninj  ured ;  and  Dr  Allen,  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  pointed  out  the  different  kinds  of  stone  occurring 
in  the  building,  and  their  possible  indication  of  different  dates. 
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Monday  26  May,  1919. 
SEVENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 
Dr  Cranage,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  new  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1919-1920  were 
lected.  (See  list  on  page  38.) 

An  alteration  was  made  in  Law  XI,  the  words  "  an  Excursion 
secretary"  being  inserted  after  the  word  "Librarian." 

The  Chair  was  then  taken  by  Dr  Stokes,  Vice-President, 
rhile  the  President  gave  a  lecture  on  Some  Churches  in  the 
Var  Area.  The  churches  illustrated  were  mostly  in  France 
nd  Belgium ;  but  a  few  were  shown  from  the  parts  of  Germany 
hat  had  been  attacked  or  occupied  by  the  Allies.  The  lecturer 
ontrasted  the  brutality  of  the  Germans,  who  intentionally 
estroyed  magnificent  churches,  and  the  carefulness  of  our  own 
aiders  to  avoid  damage  to  them.  It  is  hoped  that  no  damage 
as  been  done  to  the  cathedral  of  Freiburg  or  the  churches  of 
yologne. 

Monday  2  June,  1919. 

General  Meeting  held  in  the  Museum  of  Archaeology  and 
Ithnology. 

Dr  Cranage,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Baron  von  Hugel,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  exhibited  and 
escribed  some  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  collection, 
specially  such  as  had  been  acquired  during  the  last  two  years, 
icluding  the  Wilburton  Hoard  of  Bronze  Implements. 

Monday  28  July,  1919. 

Dr  Cranage,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Professor  Prior,  F.S.A.,  A.R.A.,  gave  a  lecture  entitled  The 
lace  of  King's  College  Chapel  in  the  History  of  English 

.RT. 

King's  College  Chapel,  if  its  stately  architecture  makes  a 
reat  reputation  for  the  fifteenth  century  craftsman.ship  of  the 
nglish  mason,  came  two  centuries  late  for  estimation  as  a 
lasterpiece  of  Gothic  expression.  The  recorded  history  of  llu^ 
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building  explains  how  woi  knien,  in  the  power  of  their  caste 
traditioned  art,  could  set  out  and  carry  to  completion  a  w( 
ordered  composition,  on  the  dictation  of  a  most  meagre  offici 
design.  In  this  easy  competence  it  was  the  last  of  the  Engl 
monuments  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  its  sense  of  Art  w 
leaning  definitely  towards  the  new  faiths  of  the  Renaissanc 
As  a  religious  building  the  chapel  is  humanist  and  structural 
inconsequent.  Its  sculpture  is  heraldic  pageantry;  and  its  decorii 
tions  are  appositely  the  rich  paganism  of  the  anecdotal  gla& 
and  the  classic  filagrees  of  the  organ  screen  and  stalls. 
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William  Beales  Redfern,  D.L.,  J. P.,  Milton  Hall,  Camhs. 
Arthur  Gray,  M.A.,  Master  of  Jesus  College. 
[Noel  Teulon  Porter,  Little  St  Mary's  Lane. 
Rev.  David  Herbert  Somerset  Cranage,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  King's 
College. 

Rev.  Edmund  Courtenay  Pearce,  D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

William  Mortlock  Palmer,  M.D.,  Linton,  Cambridgeshire. 
IEllis  Hovell  Minns,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College. 


TREASURER. 
IHerbert  Flack  Bird,  30,  Panton  Street. 


SECRETARY  AND  EDITOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 
Frank  James  Allen,  M.D.,  St  John's  College.    8,  Halifax  Road. 

LIBRARIAN. 
Charles  Edward  Sayle,  M.A.,  St  John's  College. 


EXCURSION  SECRETARY. 
Hugh  Scott,  Sc.D.,  Trinity  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  1919-20. 
(Adopted  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  on  January  31,  1921.) 

There  has  been  an  encouraging  increase  in  the  number  o 
new  members  during  the  year,  twenty-three  members  havin^i 
been  elected,  as  against  nine  elected  in  the  previous  year 
Nevertheless  the  loss  of  members  by  death,  resignation,  anc 
failure  to  pay  subscription,  has  exceeded  the  addition  of  ne\^ 
members,  so  that  the  sum  total  of  membership  is  two  less  thar 
it  was  a  year  ago. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1919-20  the  numbers  of  members  on 
our  list  were  as  follows : 

Honorary     ...       ...       ...       ...  9 

Ordinary    297 

Associate     ...       ...       ...       ...  15 

321 


Ten  ordinary  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  the  average 
attendance  has  been  51.  At  these  meetings  the  following  com- 
munications were  made : 

F.  J.  Allen,  M.D.,  "  The  Ruined  Mill,  or  Round  Church  of  the 
Norsemen,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  compared  I 
with  the  Round  Church  at  Cambridge  and  other  churches 
in  Europe."  Nov.  24,  1919.  | 

Rev.  G.  M.  Benton,  M.A., 

(1)  "The  collection  of  topographical  Drawings  of  Cam- 

bridgeshire, made  by  Richard  Relhan,  c.  1810,  pre- 
served in  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Library." 

May  31,  1920. 

(2)  "A  lost  Monumental  Brass,  formerly  in  Cherry  Hinton 

Church."  May  31,  1920. 

M.  C.  Burkitt,  M.A.,  "Some  unpublished  Prehistoric  Rock- 
paintings  from  Spain."  Nov.  10,  1919. 

Lieut.  E.  W.  P.  Chinnery,  "  Ethnological  Methods  of  civilizing 
the  Savages  of  New  Guinea."  Oct.  27,  1919. 
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L.  C.  Haddon,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  "The  Evolution  of  Boats." 

May  17,  1920. 
.  Reid  Moir,  F.R.A.L,  "Pliocene  Flint  Implements." 

March  1,  1920. 

liss  C.  E.  Parsons,  "  Horseheath  School,  and  other  Village 
Schools  in  Cambridgeshire."  Feb.  2,  1920. 

L  R.  Powys,  A.R.I.B.A.,  "  The  Treatment  of  Old  Cottages." 

March  15,  1920. 
^.  S.  Prior,  F.S.A.,  A.R.A.,  "Purbeck  Marble,  and  the  Romance 
of  its  English  Art."  Dec.  8,  1919. 

W.  Starmer,  F.R.A.M.,  "  Carillons  and  Bell  Music." 

Feb.  16,  1920. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  17th  45  persons  took  part  in  an 
excursion  to  Kingston,  Bourn,  and  Harlton.  A  motor  char-a-banc 
md  a  motor  waggonette  took  42,  while  the  remaining  three 
oined  the  party  in  a  private  car.  The  President  explained  the 
architecture  of  the  three  churches.  Kingston  was  visited  first, 
md  in  addition  to  the  church  the  ancient  rectory-house  was 
shown  by  its  tenants,  the  Rev.  P.  Ban  ton  and  Miss  Banton.  At 
Bourn  a  short  address  on  the  history  of  the  village  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Joyce,  Vicar  of  Bourn  and  Rector  of  Kingston, 
to  whom  the  Society  is  much  indebted  for  help  in  arranging  the 
excursion.   The  church  plate  was  exhibited,  and  several  persons 
iascended  the  tower.  Tea  was  then  taken  in  the  Victoria  Room, 
Ikindly  lent  by  Sir  Alfred  and  Lady  Briscoe,  who  afterwards 
welcomed  the  party  to  the  house  and  grounds  at  Bourn  Hall. 
On  the  return  journey  a  halt  was  made  at  Harlton  church, 
where  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Ellison,  welcomed  the  party. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  issue  the  volume  of  Proceedings 
for  the  two  years  1917-19,  which  was  proposed  in  the  Council's 
'Report  last  year;  but  a  volume  for  the  three  years  1917-20  is 
;now  in  the  press,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  ready  early  in 
I  the  new  year. 
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LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT. 

During  the  year  books  have  been  presented  by  Mr  S.  Gasele 
Mr  C.  J.  P.  Cave,  Mr  N.  T.  Porter,  Mr  C.  E.  Sayle,  and  Ml 
S.  T.  Cowles.   Mr  Reuben  Heffer  of  Saffron  Walden  has  pre 
sented  a  MS.  book  of  additional  notes  relating  to  the  history  c 
Stapleford,  Cambridgeshire. 

Mr  A.  E.  Clarke  has  presented  a  portrait  of  the  Re\ 
A.  Peyton,  and  Mr  G.  R.  Hughes  of  Trinity  College  has  pre 
sented  a  portrait  of  Samuel  Dale,  Physician  and  Botanist 
Small  engravings  and  prints  have  also  been  given  by  M 
N.  T.  Porter  and  Mr  S.  T.  Cowles. 

The  books  and  periodicals  are  now  arranged,  classified,  and 
catalogued  on  slips,  the  slips  being  arranged  as  a  kind  of  sheli 
list  or  classified  catalogue. 

Mrs  Roderick  has  given  valuable  help  in  altering  the  shelf 
marks  in  the  old  Author  Catalogue  to  correspond  with  the  new 
arrangement. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED  IN  1919-20. 

1919.  Oct.  20.       Eev.  Joseph  Wellington  Hunkin. 

Capt.  Gavin  Malcolm  Macfarlane-Grieve. 

Rev.  Edward  Hall  Vigers. 

Cress  well  Shearer,  Sc.D. 
Nov.  3.       Rev.  John  Brien  Frith. 

Prof.  George  Henry  Falkiner  Nuttall,  Sc.D,,  F.R.S. 

Prof.  Robert  Alexander  Stewart  Macalister,  Litt.D, 

Rev.  Reginald  Bede  Camm,  O.S.B. 
Nov.  17.      Mrs  E.  S.  Prior  (Associate). 

Thomas  Henry  Lyon. 

Mrs  Grace  Long-Innes. 

Rev.  Percival  Gardner-Smith. 

Miles  Crawford  Burkitt. 

1920.  Jan.  19.       John  Whitaker. 

Rev.  T.  Harvard  Jones. 

Thomas  Wyatt  Bagshawe. 

Harold  Lindsey  Smith. 

Miss  G.  L.  Elles.  \ 
Feb.  16.      Henry  Castree  Hughes, 
March  15.    Frederick  Vernon  Cross. 

Mrs  H.  Rottenburg. 
April  26.     Alfred  Weston  Hughes. 

William  Cecil  Dampier  Whetham. 
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ORDINARY  MEETINGS   WITH  COMMUNICATION^! 
MICHAELMAS    TERM    1919,    AND    LENT    ANlP  jt 
EASTER  TERMS  1920. 

)i 

Monday  27  October,  1919.  g 
Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair.  1 
On  the  proposal  of  Dr  Cranage,  seconded  by  Dr  Allen,  th(  i 
meeting  passed  a  resolution  of  deep  regret  at  the  death  o , 
Sir  William  St  John  Hope,  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  ai; 
the  same  time  expressing  sympathy  with  Lady  Hope  and  S'li 
William's  son.  ^ 
Lieut.  E.  W.  P.  Chinnery  gave  a  lecture  on  Ethnological  ^ 
Methods  of  Civilizing  the  Savages  of  New  Guinea;  ir 
which  he  described  the  system,  which  is  now  being  applied,  o: 
gradually  introducing  or  engrafting  the  ideas  of  Europearj| 
civilization  into  the  existing  primitive  civilization  of  the  savages^! 
instead  of  destroying  their  civilization  and  offering  them  a  newj 
and  entirely  different  one  which  they  are  unable  to  understand  ji 
For  instance,  according  to  the  native  custom,  no  man  is  allowed! 
to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  initiation  into  manhood,  or  toi 
take  a  wife,  until  he  has  shown  his  worth  by  killing  an  enemy 
and  taking  possession  of  his  skull :  but  the  men  are  now  being 
successfully  taught  to  realize  that,  since  the  killing  of  a  man  isi 
merely  a  test  of  bravery,  it  answers  just  as  well  to  kill  a  wild' 
boar. 

Monday  10  November,  1919. 
Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
M.  C.  BuRKiTT,  M.A.,  gave  a  lecture  on  Some  Unpublished 
Prehistoric  Rock-Paintings  in  Spain. 

Monday  24  November,  1920. 
Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair.  [ 
The  Reports  of  the  Council  and  the  Librarian  for  1918-19  i 
and  the  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet  for  1918,  were  adopted. 

Dr  F.  J.  Allen,  Secretary,  gave  a  lecture  on  The  Ruined  i 
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Mill,  or  Round  Church  of  the  Norsemen,  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  compared  with  the  Round  Church 
AT  Cambridge  and  others  in  Europe.  The  lecture  is  printed 
at  page  91. 

Monday  8  December,  1919. 
Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  gave  a  lecture  entitled  Purbeck  Marble, — 
and  the  Romance  of  its  English  Art. 

The  paludina  rock,  narrow  beds  of  which  cross  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck  in  Dorset,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  "  marble  " 
of  English  medieval  building.  The  Romans  quarried  it  for  in- 
scription tablets ;  but  its  medieval  use  begins  in  the  twelfth 
century,  when  it  came  into  competition  with  the  Tournai  marbles 
for  fonts  and  sepulchral  slabs.  The  Dorset  stone  got  its  im- 
portance for  English  architecture  from  its  easy  lading  on 
shipboard  at  Swanage,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  quarries  were 
on  the  King's  land.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
"  Marmor  regis  "  had  become  the  stock  material  for  the  London 
marblers,  and  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  few  great  English 
churches  were  built  without  its  slender  polished  shafts,  while  a 
trade  in  sculptured  marble  figures  carried  these  to  all  parts  of 
England.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  the  working  of 
this  nan^ow  band  of  shell-stone  the  English  style  obtained  its 
distinction — both  in  architecture  and  in  sculpture.  After  1300 
however  the  English  marble  effects  were  replaced  by  the  intri- 
cate carvings  of  soft  stone  {entailing).  Still  the  Purbeck  trade 
flourished  in  the  supply  of  tombs  and  canopies,  and  for  two 
hundred  years  the  fashionable  "  brass  "  had  for  its  matrix  the 
Purbeck  slab. 

Monday  2  February,  1920. 
Canon  Stokes,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Miss  C.  E.  Parsons  gave  a  lecture  on  Horseheath  Schools, 
AND  other  Village  Schools  in  Cambridgeshire.  The 
lecture  is  printed  at  page  108. 
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Monday  16  February,  1920. 

Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

W.  W.  Starmer,  F.R.A.M.,  gave  a  lecture  on  Carillon 
AND  Bell  Music,  illustrated  with  lantern  views  and  with  speci 
mens  of  bell  music  played  on  the  pianoforte. 


Monday  1  March,  1920. 

Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

J.  Reid  Moir,  F.R.A.I.,  gave  a  lecture  entitled  Pliocene 
Flint  Implements. 

The  use  of  stone  implements  by  our  ancestors  was  doubtless 
acquired  very  gradually  during  long  ages  of  evolution.  We  ima 
gine  the  early  anthropoids  at  first  using  any  stone  that  came 
to  hand,  then  selecting  such  stones  as  were  found  of  most  con- 
venient shape,  then  imitating  these  by  breaking  off  pieces  from 
inconvenient  stones,  then  improving  these  pieces  by  further 
chipping.  Having  got  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  chip  a  stone  suc- 
cessfully, so  as  to  produce  the  form  desired,  the  anthropoid 
probably  improved  the  designs  of  his  implements  until  definite 
symmetrical  forms  were  produced.  Then  a  further  evolution  set 
in,  the  chipping  of  stone  gradually  developing  into  a  fine  art. 

The  earliest  made  implements  were  probably  mere  imitations 
of  natural  forms,  and  we  may  never  be  able  to  distinguish  them 
with  certainty  from  accidentally  chipped  stones ;  but  when  we 
find  selected  stones,  as  flints,  chipped  into  symmetrical  forms  by 
means  of  percussion  applied  on  definite  lines  and  nowhere  else, 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  these  stones  are  the  work  of  man 
who  had  passed  beyond  the  anthropoid  stage. 

Mr  Moir  is  finding  such  early  symmetrical  implements  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich.  They 
occur  in  a  thin  layer  of  detritus  lying  on  a  floor  of  London  Clay 
(Eocene)  and  covered  with  Red  Crag  (Pliocene)  to  a  depth 
varying  up  to  20  ft.  The  most  characteristic  form  of  implement 
found  is  called  the  "rostro-carinate,"  from  its  resembling  a  beak 
in  outline,  and  having  a  cutting  edge  like  a  keel  on  its  upper 
margin,  For  the  production  of  such  a  form  it  is  necessary  to 
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apply  percussion  to  a  flint  block  in  a  definite  and  symmetrical 
manner,  but  the  resulting  implement  is  less  efficient  than  the 
more  advanced  implements  found  so  abundantly  in  Pleistocene 
^  deposits. 

'  If  Mr  Moir's  claims  are  confirmed  by  further  research  in 
Suffolk  and  elsewhere,  they  will  establish  the  existence  of  human 
intelligence  at  a  period  many  thousands  of  years  earlier  than 
had  been  previously  demonstrated. 

Monday  15  March,  1920. 

Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A.  R.  PoWYS,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Secretary  of  Society  for  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings,  gave  a  lecture  on  The  Treatment  of 
Old  Cottages. 

Monday  17  May,  1920. 

Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  proposal  which  had 
been  made,  to  destroy  several  of  Wren's  churches,  and  others  of 
historical  and  artistic  interest  in  London,  and  protested  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  to  do  its 
utmost  to  prevent  such  a  calamity.  These  churches  are,  in 
architecture  and  sculpture,  the  finest  specimens  of  their  period, 
and  some  of  the  richest  treasures  of  English  Art. 

Dr  A.  C.  Haddon,  F.R.S.,  gave  a  lecture,  with  lantern  illus- 
trations, on  The  Evolution  of  Boats.  The  lecturer  traced 
the  development  of  boats  from  several  different  origins,  such  as 
rafts,  planks  rendered  buoyant  by  addition  of  inflated  skins  of 
animals,  rude  boats  made  of  bundles  of  reed  or  papyrus  tied 
together,  boats  of  bark,  of  wicker  covered  with  skins,  and  of  tree- 
trunks  hollowed  or  dug  out. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  fact  in  the  evolution  of  boats 
is,  that  the  boat  built  of  planks  originated  by  the  addition  of  a 
plank  to  a  dug-out  to  increase  its  depth :  the  number  of  planks 
was  increased  as  time  went  on,  the  dug-out  itself  being  mean- 
while made  smaller  and  smaller,  until  at  last  the  planks  became 
the  boat,  and  the  dug-out  remained  only  as  the  keel, 

C.A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XXII.  4 
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The  distribution  of  forms  of  boat  in  various  parts  of  thl 
world  supports  the  view  (now  generally  held)  that  the  coursi 
by  which  civilization  reached  America  was  from  Egypt  am 
Southern  Asia,  through  the  East  Indian  Islands,  Australasia 
and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Monday  31  May,  1920. 
EIGHTIETH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 
Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair, 
The  New  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1920-21  wer« 
elected.  (See  list  on  page  51.) 

The  Rev.  G.  Montagu  Benton,  M.A.,  made  the  following! 
communications :  Et 

(1)  Notes  on  the  collection  of  Topographical  Drawing!: 
OF  Cambridgeshire,  made  by  Richard  Relhan,  c.  1810,  pre 
served  in  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Library.  The  Drawingjj 
were  exhibited,  and  their  importance  as  records,  in  spite  of  the 
draughtsman's  lack  of  technical  skill,  was  appreciated. 

(2)  A  lost  monumental  brass,  formerly  in  Cherry  Hintor  J 
Church. 
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NEW  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEiR  1920-21 
Elected  31  May,  1920. 

PRESIDENT. 

Edward  Schroder  Prior,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  A.R.A.,  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Rev.  Anchitel  Harry  Fletcher  Boughey,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Ellis  Hovell  Minns,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College. 
James  Drummond  Anderson,  Litt.D.,  Caius  College. 
Miles  C.  Burkitt,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  James  Pounder  Whitney,  D.D.,  King's  and  Emmanuel 
Colleges,  Dixie  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

TREASURER. 
Herbert  Flack  Bird,  30,  Panton  Street. 
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The  Augustinian  Friary  in  Cambridge,  and  the 
3c  History  of  its  Site. 

By  the  Rev.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  President,  and 
the  Rev.  Canon  H.  P.  Stokes,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A. 

(Amplified  from  a  paper  read  December  9,  1918.) 

:e. 

I.  Augustinian  Friars. 
By  Dr  Stokes. 

,(j  The  Augustinian  Friars  were  the  fourth  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  and  were  not  organized  till  the  second  half  of  the  13th 
century.  They  had  been  hermits,  and  they  were  at  first  called 
Augustinian  Hermits;  but  they  soon  lost  that  title  when  they 

s  took  to  living  in  towns. 

They  were  the  last  of  the  chief  orders  of  Friars  to  be 

^  housed  in  Cambridge.  The  Franciscans,  the  Carmelites  and 
the  Dominicans  were  established  in,  or  just  outside,  the 
University  town  during  the  course  of  the  13th  century,  and 
before  the  close  thereof  the  Augustinian  Friars  joined  them. 

Charters  and  Grants. 

They  were  welcomed  to  Cambridge  in  1290  by  Sir  Geoffrey 
Pitchford,  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle,  etc.,  who  (with  his  wife 
Alice  and  his  son  Anulph)  had  property  in  Cambridgeshire,  at 
Wendy  and  elsewhere.  This  royal  official  had  some  few  years 
before  been  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  inspect  the  Jewish 
Chest  at  Cambridge.  From  a  Petition  to  Porliament  (i.  62) 
,  and  from  an  entry  in  the  Patent  Rolls,  under  date  20  June 
,  1290,  we  learn  that  there  had  been  granted  a  licence  for  the 
alienation  in  mortmain  by  Geoffrey  de  Pitchford  to  the  Austin 
Friars  of  Cambridge  of  a  messuage  in  that  town;  an  annual 
rent  of  7^.  being  reserved  to  the  Crown.  There  is  unfortunately 
no  detailed  description  of  this  property  extant. 
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From  the  Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  a  long  list  of  gifts  of 
adjoining  properties  may  be  compiled. 

In  1292  (April  7th),  a  licence  after  inquisition  ad  quod 
damnum  was  made  by  the  Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire  for  thei 
prior  and  convent  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  Cambridge,  to 
enclose  a  piece  of  ground  200  feet  by  30  feet  adjoining  their 
wall  and  the  King's  Ditch  round  the  town,  provided  that  they 
make  two  sufficient  gates  through  which  the  men  of  the  town 
may  pass  when  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  town. 

This  seems  to  imply — assuming  that  Sir  G.  Pitchford's 
messuage  was  near  Peas  Hill — that  the  grounds  thereof  must 
have  reached  well  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  area  with  which 
we  shall  have  to  deal. 

In  the  next  year,  1293  (Nov.  22nd),  we  find  a  licence  for  the 
alienation  in  mortmain  by  John  Bernard  to  the  Augustinian 
Friars  of  a  messuage  140  feet  long  by  24  feet  broad. 

In  1305  (March  28th)  two  messuages  adjoining  their  area 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  same  were  granted  to  them  by 
Geoffrey  Syteadun  of  Waleden  and  by  John  de  Over  Market  of 
Cambridge. 

In  1319  the  Patent  Rolls  (p.  396)  recoi^d  a  grant  to  the 
Friars  of  the  Order  of  St  Augustine  of  Cantebrigge  of  the  rent 
of  3s.  4(i.  a  year,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  render  to  the 
Exchequer  by  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff  of  Cambridge  for  the 
tenement  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  which  Geoffrey  de 
Pycheford  lately  granted  to  them  to  hold  in  aid  of  a  luminary 
in,  and  of  the  improvement  of  the  decorations  of,  their  church  in 
that  town. 

In  1324  (Oct.  21st)  there  was  a  further  release  of  the  above. 

In  1335  (June  26th)' we  find  a  grant  to  the  same  Friars,  for 
the  special  affection  which  the  King  (Edward  III.)  bears  them, 
of  two  places  in  Cambridge  which  he  had  of  the  gift  of  Robert 
de  Cumberton  and  Thurstan  the  Bedell  burgess  of  the  town,  for 
the  enlargement  of  their  dwelling  place. 

In  1337  (April  7th)  they  had  permission,  for  their  further 
enlargement,  to  acquire  in  mortmain  IJ  acres  of  land  in 
Cambridge,  not  held  in  chief. 

In  the  same  year  (Aug.  28th),  apparently  in  connexion  with 
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the  same  extension,  John  de  Brunne  of  Cambridge  gave  them 
land  measuring  60  feet  by  20  feet. 

Again  the  following  year,  1338  (April  3rd),  they  received 
from  John  de  Paunton  and  Margaret  his  wife  a  messuage, 
60  feet  by  40  feet. 

In  1349  (July  28th),  there  is  a  record  of  a  licence  for  the 
alienation  in  mortmain  by  Daniel  de  Felstede  and  John  de 
Ockles  of  Cantebrugge  to  the  Prior  and  the  convent  of  the 
Austin  Friars  of  Cantebrigge,  in  furtherance  of  the  licence 
lately  granted  by  the  King  for  them  to  acquire  1 J  acres  of  land 
in  Cantebrigge  for  the  enlargement  of  their  dwelling  place  of 
two  messuages  containing  250J  feet  in  length  and  59  feet  in 
breadth,  which  are  not  held  in  chief,  as  appears  by  inquisition 
taken  by  Guy  de  Seintcler,  escheator  in  the  County  of 
Cambridge. 

Lastly,  in  1376  (Dec.  6th),  they  obtained  a  messuage  in 
Cambridge  sometime  of  Robert  Lynne  and  a  toft  that  was  of 
William  Cowper  in  Lurteburgh  lane  adjacent  to  their  manse 
having  been  acquired  by  the  Prior  and  the  Austin  Friars  with 
the  King's  licence;  pardon  of  trespass  and  forfeiture  being 
granted  if  they  pray  for  the  King,  for  his  late  consort 
Philippa,  etc. 

This  list  of  dwelling  places  and  lands  given  to  the  Augustinian 
Friars  is  doubtless  not  complete;  but,  in  estimating  the  total 
thereof,  it  will  of  course  be  noticed  that  the  abuttals  of  the 
properties  are  not  given,  and  that  the  descriptions  of  some  of 
them  are  very  vague,  such  e.g.  as  the  original  Pitchford  gift.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  to  construct  a  plan  of  the  estate;  and  the 
existing  maps  are  of  course  too  late  to  help  us.  Braun's  Map, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  earliest  and  dating  from  1575  (see 
Plate  I,  fig.  1),  represents  few  houses  as  standing  in  the  area 
which  we  are  about  to  consider;  but  the  records  quoted  above 
show  that  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  dwelling  places  handed 
over  to  the  Friars. 
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Site  of  the  Friary.  I 

Let  us,  however,  examine  the  area  in  which  the  Augustinian  i 
Friary  stood. 

It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Peas  Hill  and  the  short 
streets  running  east  and  west  of  it;  on  the  west  by  Lurteburgh 
lane  (now  Free  School  Lane);  on  the  south  by  Landgrythes 
lane,  or  Dowdiver  lane  (now  Pembroke  Street);  and  on  the  east 
by  Slaughterhouse  lane,  etc.  (now  Corn  Exchange  Street). 

From  the  S.W.  corner  ran,  at  a  slight  angle,  the  King's  i 
Ditch;  and  this  reminds  us  that  the  area  lay  well  within  the 
limits  of  the  old  town  proper  of  Cambridge.    Prof.  Maitland 
says  (in  Township  and  Borough,  p.  101)  that  "just  outside  the 
town  ditch  of  the  13th  century  there  ran  a  lane.  Before  it! 
became  our  modern  Pembroke  Street  it  had  various  names.' 
The  most  ancient  of  these  is  Landgrythes  lane.  Is  not  this  the: 
limit  of  the  ordinary  land  piece  ?  Within  the  ditch  the  stricter^ 
burhgriS  reigns.  If  this  be  the  true  explanation,  both  name  and 
limit  should  be  very  ancient." 

It  has  even  been  suggested,  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of 
a  dual  Cambridge,  that  the  name  of  the  old  town  lying  about 
St  Benedict's  Church  may  remain  hidden  in  the  ancient  name 
for  Free  School  Lane,  viz.  Lurteburgh  lane. 

The  Augustinian  Friary  lies,  as  stated  above,  within  the  old 
borough.  The  other  Friaries  were  built  outside_or  partly  outside 
the  King's  Ditch — such  as  the  Franciscan  (where  Sidney  is 
now)  and  the  Dominican  (where  Emmanuel  stands).  The 
Carmelites,  till  1292,  were  at  Newnham.  It  is  true  that  St 
John's  Augustinian  Hospital  was  near  the  Round  Church,  but 
the  Hospital  had  been  built,  long  before,  on  a  piece  of  "waste 
ground";  while  St  Radegund's  Nunnery  was  down  the  New- 
market Road,  and  the  Barnwell  Priory  was  still  further  away. 

The  Augustinian  Friary  was,  as  stated,  near  the  King's 
Ditch,  and  the  area  under  consideration  was  doubtless  com- 
paratively thinly  populated.  Still  there  were  a  number  of 
dwelling  places  which  (as  we  have  seen  from  the  records  quoted 
above)  were  transferred  to  the  Friars;  and  it  may  be  that  there 
were  others  in  the  district  which  never  came  into  their  possession. 
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And  right  down  to  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  there  are  allusions  to  tenants  living  in  the  area; 
thus,  for  instance,  in  1514,  the  will  of  William  Sen  George, 
M.A.,  of  King's  College,  speaks  of  "  his  house  within  Austin 
Freers."  The  brethren  were  financially  remembered  in  the  will 
(see  Baker's  MSS.  B  219).  Again  shortly  after  the  dissolution, 
another  last  testament — that  of  John  Mere  the  well-known 
Bedell — refers  to  "  the  term  of  years  which  he  hath  in  certain 
garden  grounds,  with  the  house  and  chambers  thereon  builded, 
holden  by  indenture  of  John  Hatcher,  Doctor  in  Physic,  late 
parcel  of  the  Friars  Augustines"  (see  J.  W.  Clark's  Endowments 
of  the  University,  p.  20). 

The  Friary. 

Unfortunately  no  plan  remains,  nor  any  description,  of  the 
old  Friary;  and  indeed  comparatively  little  is  known  of 
Augustinian  Friaries  in  general.  A  few  hints  may  be  gathered 
here  and  there.  We  have,  for  instance,  frequent  allusion  to  a 
building  which  long  remained  standing,  and  which  Cole  calls 
"  the  Refectory."  This  stood  opposite  the  N.E.  of  Corpus,  and 
three  or  four  sketches  of  it  (as  it  appeared  in  the  18th  century) 
still  remain.  For  example,  in  the  sixth  of  the  Bowtell  volumes 
at  Downing  there  is  a  picture  by  Robert  Masters,  dated  c.  1740; 
in  the  Cole  MSS.,  there  is  another  sketch  by  Richard  Tyson 
(1770),  which  has  been  reproduced  in  Willis  and  Clark's 
Architectural  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  130 ;  while  in  the  J.  W.  Clark 
collection  in  the  University  Library  (LC.  2.  8)  is  preserved  an 
interesting  picture,  given  to  the  late  Registrary  by  Mr  Albert 
Hartshorne,  as  having  been  preserved  for  many  years  in  the 
family  of  the  Kerriches,  who  lived  in  Free  School  Lane  (Plate  II, 
fig.  1).  All  the  artists  were  Corpus  men,  who  had  lived  in 
College  rooms  looking  out  upon  this  old  building.  The  present 
writer  also  has  a  beautiful  painting  by  an  artist  nomed  Caldecot, 
who  formerly  lived  at  the  corner  house  of  St  Botolph's  Lane; 
this  picture  belonged  to  one  of  the  curators  of  the  Old  Botanic 
Gardens.  This  "  Principal  Messuage,"  "  Freehold  Mansion,"  or 
"  Great  House,"  as  it  used  to  be  called,  becoming  ruinous,  was 
dismantled  by  a  Mr  Finch  in  1746.  Bowtell  (vol.  vi.  p.  2430) 
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tells  us  that  on  digging  the  foundation  for  a  new  house  "  l\0 
number  of  human  bones,  &c.,  relicks  of  the  Friars'  anciem  iliti 
burying  ground  were  discovered;  but  soon  decomposed  by  th 
accession  of  air." 

This,  and  later  similar  exposures  of  skeletons,  suggest  tha 
the  cemetery  and  the  church  were  on  the  northern  side  of  th' 
area.  We  know  that  the  church  was  occasionally  used  by  th* 
townsmen ;  so  that  the  north  situation  would  be  convenient  fo; 
them. 

Cole  the  antiquary  (1714-1782)  speaks  of  "remembering 
good  old  gates  belonging  to  the  convent  there  (i.e.  on  the  Peati 
Hill  side),  one  large  and  a  smaller  wicket."  There  was,  as  wt 
have  seen,  and  as  is  represented  in  the  16th  century  maps 
a  gate  through  the  wall  by  the  King's  Ditch  on  the  south  of  the 
Friary  area. 

We  also  know,  and  the  maps  also  show,  that  there  were 
large  gardens  and  orchards  in  the  interior  of  the  property.  Dr 
Perse,  who  acquired  a  large  part  of  the  estate  in  the  time  oi 
James  I,  speaks  in  his  will  of  "  all  those  garden  grounds  parcel 
of  the  Friars  now  (1615)  in  the  occupation  of  John  Paske. 
William  Smithson,  and  Benjamin  Prime,  and  also  all  that  parcel 
of  ground  lying  between  the  said  gardens  and  the  walnut  trees 
in  the  Friars  close." 

More  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  lie  of  the  land  when  we 
come  further  to  consider  the  portions  of  the  property  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Friary. 

Let  us  for  a  while  turn  to  the  Friars  themselves  during 
their  occupation  thereof  from  about  the  year  1290  to  the 
year  1546. 

The  Augustinian  Friars. 

"Alle  the  ordres  foure"  of  Friars  were  represented  in  Cam- 
bridge in  the  13th  century.  The  three  older  orders  were  easily 
distinguished  as  to  their  dress;  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans 
and  Carmelites  being,  of  course,  known  as  the  Black,  the  Grey 
and  the  White  Friars.  As  to  the  dress  of  the  Augustinian  Friars 
we  read  (Newcourt  i.  289)  that  Pope  Alexander  IV  ordered 
them  to  "wear  the  same  habits  (to  wit)  a  long  gown  with  broad 
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^  Sleeves,  a  fine  cloth  Hood,  and  under  the  black  Garments  other 

0  yhite  ones;  and  that  they  should  tie  about  their  Wast  a  Leathern 
''Grirdle  fastned  with  an  Ivory  Bone."  Another  description  (Dug- 

iale  vi.  1590)  reads :  "For  their  habit  they  had  a  white  garment 
^'ind  scapulary,  w^hen  they  were  in  the  house;  but  in  choir,  and 
-twhen  they  went  abroad,  they  had  over  the  former  a  sort  of 
^^cowl  and  large  hood,  both  black,  which  were  girt  with  a  black 
•-^Ueathern  thong." 

Their  Cambridge  home  was  in  the  parish  of  St  Edward,  and 
^gwhen  they  were  entering  upon  their  new  possession  (as  in  the 
similar  cases  of  the  other  Friars),  that  parish  and  its  Rectors, 
'Hhe  Prior  and  Convent  of  Barnwell,  demanded  a  "recompence 
for  the  damages  which  might  accrue  to  them,  and  to  their 
successors,  upon  account  of  the  houses  and  soil  taken  and 
inhabited  at  present  by  the  said  Friars  Hermits  in  the  parish 
^  of  St  Edward  aforesaid,  in  which  the  parishioners  used  formerly 
^  to  dwell,  who  paid  oblations  and  tithes  real  and  personal  to  the 
said  church,  from  all  which  the  Friars  Hermits  aforesaid  asserted 
'1  that  they  had  an  exemption  by  authority  of  the  apostolic  see." 
?>  Accordingly,  we  learn  from  the  Barnwell  Memoranda  (ed.  J.  W. 

1  Clark,  p.  214),  that  a  Composition  was  effected  between  William 
s  the  vicar  of  St  Edward's  and  Simon  (de  Ascellis)  the  prior  and 

the  canons  of  Barnwell  on  the  one  hand  and  John  the  prior  and 
■  the  Augustinian  Friars  Hermits  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
paying  4^.  a  year  to  the  parish,  with  various  other  conditions. 

Allusions  to  the  Friary. 

There  is  no  Chronicle  of  the  Augustinian  Friary,  nor  are 
there  any  MS.  Memoranda  about  its  buildings  or  the  inhabitants 
thereof 

The  history,  therefore,  of  the  Priors  and  other  members  of 
the  monastery  has  to  be  gathered  from  incidental  allusions  in 
various  contemporary  records,  or  in  general  or  locol  documents. 

In  Dugdale's  Monasticon  there  is  a  long  list  of  learned  men 
connected  with  the  Augustinian  Order  of  Friars,  among  whom 
are  many  who  were  educated  at  Cambridge  and  lived  in  the 
house  there.  A  similar  list  is  given  in  Fuller's  History  of 
the  University.  While  in  Leland,  in  Bale,  and  in  Pits,  may  be 
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seen  the  names  of  scores  of  writers  who  belonged  to  the  sar 
order,  many  of  whom  were  Cambridge  men. 

Leland,  by-the-bye  {Collectanea  iii.  15),  records  the  names 
certain  books  which  he  had  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Aust 
Friars  at  our  University. 

When  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  Grace  Boohs,  we  ha 
fuller  information.  From  them,  and  from  contemporary  writing 
we  may  gather  many  details  of  the  Friars  in  their  house  c 
Peas  Hill;  some  of  whom  had  no  small  share  in  the  early  pn 
ceedings  connected  with  the  Reformation. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  gather  together  such  allusioii 
during  the  existence  of  the  Friary  from  its  foundation  in  129: 
to  its  dissolution  in  1536. 

But  two  or  three  examples  may  be  quoted. 

In  the  year  1418,  the  Town  authorities  of  Cambridge  prt 
sented  a  petition  to  the  King's  Council  accusing  the  Universit  i 
of  various  injuries  and  oppressions.  The  leaders  of  the  scholai 
are  declared  to  be  Thomas  Cressale  Prior  of  the  order  of  Friai 
Hermits  of  St  Augustine,  Henry  Stokton  Friar  of  that  orde 
and  Vice-Chancellor  (acting  on  behalf  of  the  Chancellor  of  th 
University,  Henry  Rynkinghale),  together  with  the  Procton 
Bedells,  etc.  The  quarrel  continued  for  some  time ;  indeed  tw 
years  later  (see  Cooper,  Annals,  i.  164)  we  read  (the  Universit 
on  this  occasion  being  the  petitioners)  the  following  amon^ 
other  complaints: 

"That  when  Master  John  Rikinghale,  Chancellor  of  th 
University  and  justice  of  the  peace,  sent  for  John  Bilney  th 
mayor  to  the  church  of  the  Augustine  Friars,  to  allay  his  malic( 
in  certain  matters,  Bilney  offered  to  fight  him;  and  when  the 
Chancellor  threatened  to  send  him  to  the  Castle  if  he  did  no1 
behave  better  to  the  University,  he  replied  that  it  was  not  ir 
the  Chancellor's  power  to  punish  him,  as  he  (Bilney)  had  s 
hundred  fighting  men  to  resist  the  Chancellor."  Bilney  is  furthei 
said  to  have  arrested  Dr  Cressale  the  Prior;  who,  in  his  turn,  is 
asserted  to  have  attempted  to  slay  the  mayor ! 

In  the  year  1524,  George  Foyster,  mayor  of  the  town,  having 
been  excommunicated  by  the  University  authorities,  meekly 
did  penance  at  the  Church  of  the  Friars  Augustine — as  may 
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»3be  seen  in  the  elaborate  accounts  in  Cooper's  Annals,  i.  310, 
350  and  358. 

To  turn,  however,  to  Reformation  times — readers  of  Cooper's 
^lAthenae  Cantabrigienses  will  find  short  accounts  of  many  Austin 
Friars — such  as  Hugh  Livermore,  D.D.,  1501 ;  John  Stokes, 
1502,  who  was  Prior  here  in  1521,  and  who  afterwards  was 
opposed  to  Bilney  and  to  Matthew  Parker;  John  Tunns  (or 
Tunnys),  a  distinguished  Greek  scholar,  who  proceeded  D.D.  in 
1502;*^  Wm  Wetherall,  B.D.,  1513;  Thomas  Swillington,  D.D., 
1519,  Prior  here  1520,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Philadelphia;  John 
Stubbs,  Prior  of  the  Friary,  B.D.,  1522;  Richard  Robinson, 
B.C.L.,  1530:  Thomas  Paynel  who  came  to  Cambridge  with 
Dr  Barnes  from  Lou  vain;  the  celebrated  Miles  Coverdale,  who 
studied  here  under  Robert  Barnes;  George  Browne,  D.D.,  1536, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  John  Hardyman,  D.D.,  1538, 
Prior  here ;  Charles  Coleman,  one  of  the  White-Horse  re- 
formers ;  etc. 

Of  Dr  Barnes  himself  much  has  been  written.  He  had 
entered  this  Friary  about  1514  and  had  afterwards  been  sent 
to  Louvain,  whence  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  becoming  Prior 
here,  and  by  his  learning  and  zeal  making  the  Friary  famous. 
He  collected  round  him  a  band  of  scholars  and  reformers;  when 
Latimer  was  forbidden  to  preach  at  St  Edward's  Church,  he 
invited  him  to  continue  his  discourse  in  the  Church  of  the 
Augustinian  Friary.  Unfortunately  Barnes  took  his  place  in 
the  parish  church,  and  brought  himself  within  the  reach  of  the 
heresy  hunters.  We  cannot,  however,  continue  the  account  of 
his  career,  nor  of  his  persecution  unto  death  in  1540. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Luther  himself  was  a  member  of  the 
order  of  the  Augustinian  Friars. 


The  Suppression  of  the  Friary. 

The  Suppression  of  the  House  took  place  about  the  3'ear 
1538,  the  surrender  being  witnessed  by  the  Prior  and  three 
Friars;  but  this  of  course  cannot  represent  the  number  of  those 
then  connected  with  the  monastery  (see  the  8th  Report  of  \\\v 
Deputy  Keeper,  Appendix  ii.,  p.  14). 
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Use  of  the  Friary  Church  by  the  University 
Authorities. 

There  are  various  allusions  in  the  Grace  Books  to  the  use  oflj  | 
the  Church  of  the  Austin  Friars  for  University  purposes.  This  ij  ' 
indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  case  away  back  at  the  beginning  j  ' 
of  the  15th  century.  In  Grace  Book  A,  p.  24,  there  is  a  pay-  [  ' 
ment  uni  conferenti  crucem  ad  fratres  augustinos  in  1459;  p.  49,  |  ' 
an  item  reads  pro  lignis  pro  carpentajnis  noue  sedis  doctorum  apud  '  * 
avgustinenses  in  1564;  in  Grace  Book  B  (i.),  p.  171,  payment  is  i, 
made  pro  portacione  scabellorum  a  fratrihus  augustinencium  in  [ 
1501;  p,  64,  we  read  item  for  burdys  and  nayle  and  on  corde  for 
y®  stages  at  y®  fryyr  austynys  and  workmanschepe  of  y^  same  id)  !  ' 
per  hillam... yiij^.  vij*^.,  in  1493;  on  p.  Ill,  we  have  the  extra-  ^ 
ordinary  entry:  item  solutum  fratri  Graunte  [Bishop  Suffragan  ' 
oi  ^\y^  pro  potu  diuersis  vicihus  in  Ecclesia  A  ugustinensium  in  ,  ^ 
conuocacionibus  pro  recta  apud  Aulam  Gunvell  et  hospicium  \  ' 
phisyke... xxiij^.,  in  1497;  on  p.  154,  we  are  told  that  the  proctors)  J 
paid  Johanni  payteffyn  pro  labore  pro  se  et  aliis  remouendo  1 
pulpitum  et  scamna  sepius  ah  ecclesia  fratrum  augustinensium  i 
ad  ecclesiam  beate  7narie...xij^.;  and  so  on.  | 

The  Grace  Books  also  contain  references  to  degrees  and  | 
privileges  granted  to  many  members  of  the  Friary.  fj 

After  the  suppression  of  this  friary  and  its  sale  to  Mr  Kein-  !• 
sham  (to  which  reference  is  about  to  be  made),  various  allusions 
are  found  in  documents  to  removals  of  materials  from  the! 
premises.  Bowtell  quotes  from  Jolyfife,  a  sale  of  "old  lede"j 
in  1537;  the  Churchwardens  of  Great  St  Mary's  payment  "tojl 
bene  for  cariage  of  iiij  lodes  of  slate  from  the  late  austen  fifryersj 
...viij*^."  and  "to  the  same  for  the  cariage  of  xx*'  lodes  of  slatet 
from  the  same  place... iii^  iiij^,"  in  1546;  and  so  on. 

Owners  of  the  Buildings,  etc.,  after  the  Dissolution,  j* 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Cambridge  Friaries  in  1538,  the; 
property  of  the  Augustinians  passed  (as  we  learn  from  Tanner- 
Nasmith,  Notitia  Monastica,  Camb.  iv.  24)  to  William  Keinsham, ' 
who  on  10  Dec.  1548,  sold  it  to  John  Hatcher,  M.A.,  M.D.,  a 
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Follow  of  St  John's  and  sometime  Regius  Professor  of  Physic; 
who  was  y ice-Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1579-80.  He  was 
J  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  with  an  estate  in  Lincolnshire.  He 
Igave  a  sum  of  money,  issuing  out  of  the  site  of  the  late  Austin 
Friars,  towards  the  reparations  and  keeping  of  the  clock  and  dials 
,  I  which  he  had  set  up  at  Great  St  Mary's;  in  connexion  with  which 
endowment  there  was  subsequently  (when  part  of  the  property 
had  been  sold)  a  prolonged  dispute.  His  usual  residence  was  in 
the  house  of  the  late  Friary,  and  there  he  died  in  March  1587. 
{By  his  will,  in  default  of  issue  male  of  his  grandsons  and 
I  nephews,  he  devised  the  site  and  circuit  of  the  late  Austin 
Friars  to  the  Chancellor,  Masters  and  Scholars  of  this  University, 
to  be  employed  as  a  hall  for  students,  and  to  be  called  Hatcher's 
Hall.   This  is  one  of  "the  might-have-beens"  of  Cambridge; 
for  his  descendants  survived  to  inherit  and  transmit  the  property; 
I  his  grandson,  Sir  John  Hatcher,  succeeding  him.  This  gentle- 
man, in  1612,  sold  the  estate  to  William  Beck,  of  Caius,  who 
had  married  the  sister  of  Stephen  Perse  (or  Pierce)  the  well- 
.  known  Cambridge  benefactor.  Mr  Beck  died  in  1614,  and  Dr 
Perse  who  had  acquired  the  property  only  survived  his  brother- 
in-law  one  year.  By  his  will,  he  left  part  of  the  estate  for  the 
foundation  of  a  Grammar  School  and  part  for  a  set  of  Alms- 
houses; to  his  sister  Catherine  Beck  he  left  all  that  portion  of 
the  Augustine  Friary  in  which  she  then  (1615)  dwelt,  and  all 
the  yard  and  gardens  in  her  occupation,  and  also  all  that  part 
of  the  Augustine  Friary  in  the  occupation  of  Mr  Jeremy  Da  vers, 
except  so  much  as  was  appointed  to  the  Free  School  and  the 
Almshouses.  Mrs  Beck  was  to  retain  the  residue  until  her  sons, 
Perse,  William,  Stephen  and  John,  were  25  years  old. 

In  1636,  Thomas  Buck,  the  well-known  Esquire  Bedell  and 
?  University  Printer,  purchased  the  major  part  of  the  site  of  Perse 
I  Beck.  He  had  four  years  previously  hired  the  principal  building 
'  and  set  up  a  printing  press  therein  (in  conjunction  with  Roger 
Daniel).  It  may  be  added  that  some  time  before  the  mansion  had 
been  let  to  Edward  Pritchard,  and  after  him  to  Alderman  Percy; 
1  it  may  also  be  stated  that  other  parts  of  the  estate  were  lot  to 
Samuel  Newton,  to  Samuel  Spalding  and  to  Owen  Mayfiold. 
Thomas  Buck  held  the  property  and  resided  upon  it,  till  his 
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death  in  1670;  when  he  bequeathed  the  capital  messuage  then 
situated  and  estimated  at  a  yearly  value  of  about  £80,  to  hif 
nephew  of  the  same  name,  Thomas  Buck.  The  printing  press 
seems  still  to  have  been  carried  on  here  by  Messrs  William 
Worts  and  Hugh  Martin,  Esquire-Bedells ;  members  of  the 
family  of  the  former  residing  in  the  official  residence  till  the 
year  1719.  In  the  following  year  (1720)  Thomas  Buck  himseli 
moved  into  the  old  mansion,  where  he  died  in  1746.  Cole,  the 
antiquary,  tells  us  that  he  attended  the  sale  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's effects,  in  what  he  calls  "the  Refectory,"  on  25  Nov.  1746 

Another  quotation  from  Cole  may  here  be  given;  though  it 
was  recorded  many  years  later,  viz.  in  1780.  He  has  been  tran- 
scribing Warren's  work  on  Trinity  Hall  (now  splendidly  published 
by  that  Society);  and  has  been  emphasising  the  following 
passage:  "The  Place  where  these  St  Austin  Fryers  dwelt,  was, 
I  think,  where  Mr  Buck  now  (1730)  lives,  in  Free  School  Lane; 
and  also  where  Mrs  Wigmore  now  lives,  where  the  Gate  belong- 
ing to  the  House  lets  out  towards  the  Pease  Market  Hill." 
Cole  comments  thereon:  "Mrs  Wigmore  kept  a  Boarding  Scole 
there  for  young  Ladies,  and  was  a  very  flourishing  Scheie  before 
the  late  W°^.  Finch  pulled  [down]  the  old  venerable  Gateway, 
like  a  College,  and  much  like  that  of  Trinity  Hall,  having  a 
large  Portal  and  a  small  Wicket  close  to  it,  fronting  the  Pease 
Hill,  in  the  very  Place  and  on  the  very  Spot  where  Finch  built 
a  good  square  Brick  House.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Lovers  of 
Antiquities  must  be  at  a  Loss  for  this  old  Gate  Way,  which  I 
perfectly  well  remember;  but  was  not  so  early  initiated  into 
these  Studies  at  that  Time.  I  have  a  copy  of  their  Refectory, 
still  standing,  and  which  Mr  Buck  inhabited,  though  it  is  drawn 
rather  too  squat  and  short.  Finch,  an  ironmonger,  and  very 
rich,  out  of  Misery  and  Covetousness,  only  bought  part  of  the 
Scite:  he  might,  and  anyone  but  a  Tradesman  would,  have 
purchased  the  whole,  it  is  lucky  his  Want  of  Taste  prevented 
it:  what  he  refused  now  makes  the  Botanic  Garden.  W^.  Cole. 
Wedn:  Mar:  29.  1780." 

Bowtell  (vol.  6,  p.  2430)  says  that  "Thomas  Buck  was  the 
last  that  lived  in  the  old  monastery,  when  it  was  profusely 
mantled  with  ivy:  about  that  time  the  S.W.  part  of  it  was 
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occupied  as  warehouses,  whilst  part  of  the  N.  side  was  taken 
down  about  1746  to  make  room  for  a  special  house  thereon 
built  by  W.  Finch,  esq."  He  then  refers  to  the  bones,  etc.,  found 
on  digging  the  foundation.  To  this  find,  Carter  in  his  History 
of  Cambridge,  p.  17,  also  alludes. 

Mr  Finch  died  c.  1761  in  the  house  he  had  erected;  and 
the  propert}^  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mortlock  family,  to 
whom  it  still  belongs. 

Purchase  by  Dr  Walker. 

The  remainder  of  Mr  Buck's  estate,  which  had  not  been 
purchased  by  Mr  Finch,  and  which  was  at  one  time  under- 
tenanted  by  Henry  Darwent,  was  occupied  in  1 760  by  Mr  Richard 
Whish.  It  was  bought  in  1760  by  Dr  Richard  Walker,  Vice- 
I  Master  of  Trinity.  The  property  is  described  as  "  6  Messuages, 
i  2  cottages,  2  barns,  2  stables,  3  gardens,  3  acres  of  land,  and 
3  acres  of  pasture." 

The  Old  Botanic  Garden. 

The  account  of  the  purchase  by  Dr  Walker  of  the  interior  of 
the  area,  which  we  have  been  treating,  and  its  presentation  to 
the  University  in  1762;  the  history  of  the  Old  Botanic  Garden 
from  that  date  till  the  removal  to  Trumpington  Road  in  1846 ; 
and  the  subsequent  erection  of  the  Museums  etc.,  on  that 
portion  (as  well  as  on  the  sites  touching  Free  School  Lane  on 
the  West  and  Slaughterhouse  Lane  on  the  East,  together  with 
part  of  the  Mortlock  estate  on  the  North)  have  been  treated  in 
such  detail  and  with  such  accuracy  in  Willis  and  Clark's  great 
Architectural  History  (vol.  iii,  chapter  ii),  that  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  that  work  and  to  Dr  Shipley's  concluding  chapter 
in  his  Life  of  the  second  of  these  authors. 

Reference  may  further  be  made  to  the  Life  of  Professor 
Martyn,  the  Botanist;  to  an  elaborate  article  in  tiie  Cambridge 
Portfolios  (vol.  i,  pages  81-85),  where  an  interesting  plan  of 
the  Old  Botanic  Garden  is  given,  etc. 

We  give  a  reproduction  of  a  plan  (Plate  III)  of  the  area, 
by  the  late  Mr  G.  Smith,  Surveyor,  copied  from  the  original  in 
the  Clark  Collection  in  the  University  Library,  This  may  be 
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compared  with  that  in  the  Portfolios,  as  well  as  with  such  Maps  j  si 
of  Cambridge  as  those  by  Custance  (1798),  by  Baker  (1830),  etc.;  I 
as  well  as  with  the  gardens  as  shown  previously  in  Loggan  i  1! 
(1688),  etc.  But  though  we  do  not  give  a  special  account  of  the  oi 
Old  Botanic  Garden,  a  few  notes  may  be  allowed.  it 

In  the  Churchwardens'  books  in  the  vestry  of  St  Edward's  ^  i 
Church,  there  are  records  of  payment  of  rent  to  the  Rev.  v 
Dr  Walker  and  afterwards  to  Professor  Martin;  which  suggest!  fj 
that  the  Parish  Workhouse  was  at  that  period  situated  within  ol 
the  precints  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  The  story  of  the  old  Poor- 
houses  is  not  generally  happy  reading ;  but  one  of  the  entries  -  sf 
referred  to — the  payment  of  the  sum  of  Is.  "for  nailing  the  i 
Vine  at  the  Workhouse  " — reads  pleasantly.  When  Mr  Mortlock ;  sc 
acquired  part  of  the  ground,  he  gave  the  parish  notice  in  1786-  « 
to  quit  the  building  then  used  as  a  Poorhouse;  but  something,  ti 
further  will  be  said  upon  this  subject  lower  down.  ir 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  King's  Ditch  ran  across  the  Si 
garden;  this  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  so-called  i  i 
Hobson's  Conduit.  As  it  entered  the  grounds,  there  was  a  pool  I  t! 
called  "Frog  Pond";  while  a  large  double  pond  was  in  the 
centre.  When  the  Botanic  Garden  was  removed,  the  University »  c 
claimed  special  facilities  for  watering  the  new  grounds  oni  c 
Trumpington  Road.  1 

To  the  front  of  this  New  Botanic  Garden  the  pair  of  hand-  1 
some  wrought  iron  gates,  which  stood  at  the  southern  entrance  i 
of  the  old  area,  have  been  removed.  While  another  gate  is  thus,  i 
referred  to  by  Dr  Shipley,  in  his  Life  of  "J":  "At  that  time*  ] 
(1786)  the  entrance  to  the  Botanic  Garden  from  Free  School 
Lane  was  a  small  Renaissance  archway,  taken  down  when  thet 
present  Cavendish  Laboratory  was  erected,  and  reconstructed 
within  that  building.  This  gateway  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful,! 
one  might  say  the  only  beautiful,  thing  we  have  at  the  Museums,H 
but  I  have  never  known  anyone  look  at  it.  It  was  situated  about 
where  the  original  Cavendish  Laboratory  now  joins  the  Rayleigh 
wing."  I 

One  tree  alone  survives  to  remind  us  of  the  Old  Botanic, 
Garden.  This  stands  at  the  rear  of  the  Pathological  School,! 
"the  windows  of  which  in  summer  it  somewhat  darkens,"  But 
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says  Prof.  Augustine  Henry:  "It  is  one  of  the  finest  trees  in 
England,  as  it  has  a  very  symmetrical  bole.  It  measured,  in 
1904,  73  feet  high  by  11  feet  in  girth."  This  Japanese  Acacia, 
or  Sopho7'a  Chinensis,  ''yields  the  dye  (Dr  Shipley  states)  for  the 
imperial  yellow  Court  clothing  of  the  Chinese."  A  remarkable 
ash-leaved  maple,  or  box  elder  {Acer  Negundo)  was  cut  down 
when  the  large  Examination  Room  was  built.  Some  strasfgling 
fig-trees  and  other  growths  about  the  grounds  may  be  survivals 
of  the  Walker  Garden. 

During  the  interregnum,  between  the  days  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  the  maze  of  Museum  buildings,  the  grounds  were 
used  for  various  purposes.  They  were,  for  instance,  hired  for 
some  years  by  the  late  Sir  George  Humphry,  and,  duriiig  his 
occupancy  of  them,  Blondin  was  allowed  to  give  one  of  his 
tight-rope  exhibitions  within  their  boundaries.  The  rope,  upon 
which  he  walked,  was  secured  at  one  end  to  the  still  surviving 
Sophora  tree.  That  dignified  University  official,  the  late  Mr 
A.  P.  Humphry  the  Esquire  Bedell,  told  the  present  writer 
that,  as  a  lad,  he  walked  on  Blondin's  rope — on  the  ground  ! 

One  further  word  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  said  about  the  old 
conventual  building — the  Refectory,  Cole  called  it — while  it  was 
connected  with  the  Botanic  Garden  and  its  curators.  When  it 
had  been  a  printing  house,  it  was  described  in  an  agreement 
between  Thomas  Buck  and  Roger  Daniel  as  "all  that  capitall 
messuage  or  tenement  called  the  Augustine  fryers,  wherein  the 
said  Thomas  Buck  now  (c.  1630)  dwelieth,  together  with  the 
printing  house,  and  all  other  houses,  yards,  orchards,  etc.,  there- 
-  unto  belonging."  When  Cole  attended  the  sale  of  the  effects  of 
the  last  Mr  Buck  at  his  house  in  Free  School  Lane,  25  Nov. 
1746,  he  remarks  "which  said  House,  tho'  just  behind  the 
East  End  of  St  Benedict's  Church  and  Corpus  Christi  College, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Refectory  of  the  Augustine  Friars,  and 
is  compleat:  only  made  into  3  stories^ 

When  Dr  Walker  bought  the  property  and  transferred  it  to 
the  University,  in  1760-2,  in  his  Regulations  for  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  he  directed :  "  That  the  room  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Principal  Messuage,  with  an  apartment  at  the  end  of  it,  hv 
appropriated  for  the  reading  of  Lectures  on  Botany,  and  for  the 
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use  of  the  Reader;  that  the  unfurnished  room  up-stairs  be  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  Books  on  Botany  and  other  Sciences 
relating  thereto;  and  also  of  a  Hortus  Siccus  or  Collection 
of  dried  Plants;  and  the  tapestry  room  above-stairs  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Governors  when  they  meet  there,  and  that  the 
plaister  building  below  be  in  part  pulled  down,  and  fitted  up  to 
make  a  suitable  apartment  and  bed-chamber  for  the  Curator  to 
reside  in."  Here  accordingly  Prof.  T.  Martyn  lectured,  and  here 
the  curator  lived — till  it  became  ruinous  in  1783  and  was  sold  to 
Mr  Mortlock  in  the  following  year.  More  than  a  century  later  the 
property  in  this  neighbourhood  was  re-bought  by  the  University. 

Boundaries. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  interior  of  the  area  to  its 
boundaries,  beginning  at  the  S.W.  corner.  Here  it  was,  to  the 
west  and  to  the  south,  that  in  accordance  with  Dr  Perse's  will 
the  Free  School  and  the  Almshouses  were  built,  being  finished 
in  the  year  1623.  These  may  be  noted  on  the  map  prefixed  to 
the  original  edition  of  Fuller's  History  of  Cambridge,  where  they 
are  described  respectively  as  Ludus  Literarius  and  Ptocho- 
tropheium.  The  latter,  the  Almshouses,  faced  south  and  re- 
mained as  such  till  1884,  when  they  were  acquired  by  the 
University,  at  the  cost  of  about  £2000,  together  with  a  new 
site  at  Newnham.  It  may  be  added  that  the  garden  in  front  of 
the  Almshouses,  which  like  many  other  plots  of  land  bordering 
on  the  King's  Ditch  belonged  to  the  Corporation,  was  (by  Caius 
College,  which  had  the  management  of  the  Perse  property) 
taken  in  1810  on  lease  for  999  years  at  a  rent  of  55.  It  may 
also,  heie,  be  remarked  that  the  triangular  piece  of  ground — a 
close  called  the  Tainter  Yard — which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
King's  Ditch,  and  which  is  so  distinctly  marked  on  such  maps 
as  Hamond  and  Loggan,  had  also  been  leased  from  the  Corpora- 
tion— but  away  back  when  Dr  Walker  founded  the  Botanic 
Garden.  It  should  be  noticed  that  those  two  portions — outside 
the  King's  Ditch — are  not,  like  the  rest  of  the  area,  in  St 
Edward's  parish,  but  in  St  Bene't's.  This  would  be  a  point  of 
interest  in  a  chapter  on  the  formation  of  the  Cambridge 
parishes. 
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The  Perse  School,  which  gave  its  name  to  Free  School  Lane, 
had  a  chequered  history  from  its  erection  in  1623  till  its  removal 
to  Hills  Road  in  1890.  This  must  not  be  dwelt  upon  here, 
further  than  to  say  that,  from  1828  to  1841,  it  was  in  such  low 
water,  that  its  large  schoolroom  was  let  at  £50  a  year  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  Fitzwilliam  collection.  The  school  was 
indeed  rebuilt  in  1842,  but  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last 
century  engineering  replaced  school-mastering  where  the  Ludus 
Literarius  formerly  stood.  (See  Plate  II,  Fig.  2.) 

A  house  next  to  the  school — which  indeed  had  been  built 
two  or  three  years  previously  to  the  said  school,  its  rent  going  to 
the  repairs  thereof — had  during  generations  been  inhabited  by 
well-known  citizens.  A  Mr  Lombe,  an  attorney,  dwelt  there  in 
Cole's  days ;  and  the  Kerrich  family  lived  there  for  more  than  a 
century.  Further  north  along  Free  School  Lane  was  an  inn 
known  as  "  The  Three  Cups."  Then  came  the  space  where  "  the 
Refectory"  looked  out  over  against  the  east  side  of  the  Old 
Court  of  Corpus. 

Turning  into  Bene't  Street  we  soon  meet  with  the  houses 
which  occupy  the  garden,  which,  ornamented  with  a  sundial, 
had  been  leased  by  John  Mere,  the  Esquire  Bedell.  Then 
came  the  gateway  described  above.  Mr  Finch's  house,  which 
passed  to  the  Mortlocks,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  site  of  the 
old  Augustinian  Friary.  Braun's  Map  (1575),  apparently 
implies  that  there  were  no  houses  to  the  east  of  the  Friary; 
but  this  is  doubtless  a  mistake.  There  have  probably  for 
centuries  been  houses  from  where  the  Bank  stands  to  the  Corn 
Exchange  comer.  Two  of  them  were  well-known  inns,  the 
Talbot  and  the  Dung  Hill  Cock  (afterwards  called  the  White 
i  Hart).  Between  these  were  the  premises  now  occupied  by 
Messrs  Francis,  the  lawyers;  this  in  Charles  Simeon's  time 
(from  1818  till  1830)  was  in  the  possession  of  his  friend  Mrs 
Dornford. 

Towards  the  east  end  of  what  is  now  called  Wheeler  Street 
i  was  "the  Shaggery";  and  here  was  "the  old  common  Pinfold," 
j  which  was  afterwards  known  (even  in  the  memory  of  living 

citizens)  as  Ann's  Yard,  and  which  is  now  spoken  of  as  Parson's 

Court. 
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Let  us  turn  into  Slaughterhouse  Lane — which  name  reminds 
us  that  we  are  in  the  region  of  "  the  Butcheries."  But  the  new 
name,  "  Corn  Exchange  Street,"  followed  the  erection  of  the 
market  opened  in  the  year  when  Mr  Death  was  mayor.  At  the 
corner,  where  a  Mr  Wheeler  lived  (who  gave  his  name  to  the 
street  we  have  just  left),  was  a  public  house  called  the  Black 
Bear  Inn.  Next  came  another  inn,  known  as  the  Haunch  of 
Mutton;  then  Mr  Headly's  premises,  then  some  slaughter- 
houses. Then  came — at  least  from  1787  for  the  following  half 
a  century — the  St  Edward's  Poorhouse.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr  Mortlock  in  1786  had  given  the  parish  notice  to  quit 
the  vine-clad  workhouse  in  the  Botanic  Garden.  Accordingly 
the  vestry  authorities  purchased  two  tenements  from  the 
notorious  Dr  Ewin.  These  premises,  like  several  of  the  adjacent 
buildings,  paid  a  certain  rent  to  the  Corporation.  Some  strange 
and  pathetic  tales  might  be  told  of  this  parochial  building; 
how  in  1799  a  dungeon-like  room  was  built  to  confine  one 
Isaac  Smith,  certified  by  three  medical  men  to  be  "  deranged  in 
his  Intellects  " ;  how  the  eccentric  Jemmy  Gordon — whom  Lord 
Lytton  alludes  to  in  Pelham — during  the  last  years  of  his  life 
passed  in  and  out  of  this  workhouse.  He  had,  after  a  good 
classical  education,  commenced  practice  as  a  lawyer  in  Free 
School  Lane;  but  he  gradually  sank  in  the  social  scale  till  he 
became  a  public  nuisance.  He  never,  however,  lost  his  freedom 
of  speech — witness  the  following  story: 

"  He  one  day  met  Sir  John  Mortlock  (who,  as  we  have  seen 
lived  in  the  Bank  House  between  the  former  and  the  latter 
residence  of  our  hero)  soon  after  he  had  been  knighted;  making 
a  dead  pause,  and  looking  Sir  John  full  in  the  face,  Jemmy 
improvised: 

The  King,  by  merely  laying  sword  on, 
Could  make  a  Knight  of  Jemmy  Gordon." 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Cambridge  Poor  Law  Union  in 
1836,  the  workhouse  was  retained  for  two  years  for  the  use  of  || 
able-bodied  men,  of  whom  about  a  dozen  were  employed  in  j| 
working  a  mill,  and  other  labours.  The  building  in  1838  was  f|, 
advertised  for  sale,  with  the  land  or  garden  behind,  48  feet  long  \ 
by  18  feet  deep.  After  various  leases,  it  was  sold  by  auction  in  ; 
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1860,  part  of  it  being  described  as  the  White  Bull  Public 
House.  This  and  the  next  building  were  pulled  down  on  the 
erection  of  the  University  Buildings  (Medical  Schools,  etc.) 
which  now  form  the  west  side  of  Corn  Exchange  Street,  from 
the  building  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  that  lane  to  the  octagonal 
structure  which  stands  out  so  prominently  at  the  S.E.  end,  and 
the  history  and  antecedents  of  which  are  described  in  Willis 
and  Clark. 

We  have  now  made  the  circuit  of  the  area,  most  of  which  in 
olden  days  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Augustinian  Hermits  or 
Friars. 

II.  The  Plan  and  Buildings  of  the  Friary. 
By  Dr  Cranage. 

The  paper  on  the  Cambridge  Augustinian  Friary,  given  on 
December  9,  1918,  was  the  joint  work  of  Dr  Stokes  and  myself. 
In  my  own  portion  the  arrangement  of  conventual  buildings  in 
general,  and  of  Austin  Friaries  in  particular,  was  described. 
Special  reference  was  made  to  Clare  Priory,  the  first  house  of 
the  Order  in  England,  a  plan  of  which,  not  yet  published,  was 
lent  by  Sir  William  St  John  Hope.  Unfortunately  no  such  plan 
can  be  made  of  the  Cambridge  house,  but  important  evidence 
is  given  by  old  maps  and  by  the  excavations  carried  out  in 
1908-1910  preparatory  to  the  building  of  the  new  Examination 
and  Lecture  Rooms.  Of  the  former,  the  most  important  are 
those  by  Lyne  (1574)  and  Braun  (1575),  copies  of  which  are  in 
the  University  Library  (KB  .8.1).  The  essential  parts  of  these 
maps  are  reproduced  in  Plate  I,  figs.  2  and  1  respectively. 
Hammond's  map  (1592)  is  almost  as  valuable;  the  Friary  site  is 
reproduced  in  Willis  and  Clark's  Architectural  History,  vol.  iii. 
p.  149. 

The  evidence  of  such  old  maps  must  be  used  with  care. 
They  are  often  faulty  in  detail,  but  the  general  lines  are  probably 
correct,  especially  when  one  map  confirms  another.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  courtyard  block,  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  site,  represents  the  claustral  buildings,  with  the 
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garth  in  the  centre.  The  northern  range  must  be  the  church, 
though  there  is  little  in  the  maps  to  indicate  it.  As  Dr  Stokes 
has  pointed  out,  the  church  was  used  for  University  functions 
before  the  Dissolution.  The  nave  would  be  the  portion  so  used 
and  would  be  entered  from  the  street  as  well  as  from  the  cloister. 
A  smaller  quire,  for  the  brethren  only,  would  be  placed  farther 
east.  The  maps  give  no  indication  of  the  four-sided  or  polygonal 
central  tower,  which  often  separated  the  quire  from  the  nave  in 
a  friary  church.  There  is  little  indication  of  the  purpose  of  the 
other  ranges,  but,  from  the  analogy  of  other  conventual  houses, 
friaries  as  well  as  monasteries,  we  may  suppose  that  the  chapter 
house  was  on  the  east,  the  frater  or  refectorium  on  the  south, 
and  the  cellarium  on  the  west. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  claustral  range  a  building 
running  north  and  south  is  shewn.  This  is  evidently  the  house 
afterwards  occupied  by  Mr  Buck,  the  University  printer.  The 
sketch  of  it  in  the  Cole  MSS.  was  made  on  January  19,  1770, 
and  is  reproduced  in  Willis  and  Clark's  Architectural  History, 
vol.  iii.  p.  130.  The  Kerrich  sketch,  referred  to  above  by  Dr 
Stokes,  is  shewn  in  Plate  II,  fig.  1.  Cole,  under  date  25  Novem- 
ber 1746,  says  that  the  "House,  tho' just  behind  the  East  End 
of  St  Benedict's  Church  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  Refectory  of  the  Austin  Friers,  and  is  compleat ; 
only  made  into  3  stories."  The  plans  of  friars'  houses  do  not 
follow  such  a  definite  rule  as  those  of  monks  and  regular  canons, 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  refectorium  here  ran  north  and  south 
outside  the  claustral  range  instead  of  running  east  and  west 
and  bounding  the  cloister  on  the  south.  Cole  is  writing  more 
than  200  years  after  the  Dissolution,  and  his  "  Refectory  "  may 
well  have  been  the  farmery  or  infirmariwm.  This  was  often  a 
large  hall,  greater  in  size  than  the  frater  itself,  and  so  it  appears 
to  be  in  Hammond's  map,  if  I  am  right  in  supposing  the  south 
claustral  range  to  be  the  frater.  In  the  18th  century  sketches 
of  the  building  I  question  whether  any  of  the  details  are 
mediaeval  except  the  buttresses  and  the  blocked  arch  at  the 
south  end. 

The  main  gateway  of  the  Friary,  as  Dr  Stokes  has  pointed 
out,  was  at  the  northern  end  of  the  site;  it  is  clearly  shewn  in 
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Plate  I,  figs.  1  and  2,  east  of  the  church.  Writing  under  date 
March  29,  1780,  Cole  says  that  the  late  William  Finch  pulled 
down  "the  old  venerable  Gateway,  like  a  College,  and  much 
like  that  of  Trinity  Hall,  having  a  large  Portal  and  a  smaller 
Wicket  close  to  it,  fronting  the  Pease  Hill,  in  the  very  Place 
and  on  the  very  Spot  where  Finch  built  a  good  square  Brick 
House"  (see  Willis  and  Clark's  Architectural  History,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  603,  604).  The  house  was  bought  by  Mr  John  Mortlock  in 
1783  and  is  wholly  west  of  what  is  marked  on  the  large  plan 
as  "Messrs  Mortlock s  Property."  It  stands  just  west  of  the 
point  where  the  northern  boundary  of  the  site  bears  to  the 
north-east.  By  measuring  on  the  Ordnance  Map  one  finds  that 
this  allows  nearly  170  feet  to  the  corner  of  Free  School  Lane  for 
the  church  and  the  main  gateway. 

The  excavations  of  1908-1910  are  shewn  clearly  on  a  plan 
prepared  by  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr  E.  A.  Schneider,  and 
reproduced  in  No.  LV  of  the  Proceedings,  to  illustrate  the  paper 
by  Dr  Duckworth  and  Mr  Pocock  on  the  skeletons  which 
were  discovered;  it  is  reprinted  here.  The  excavations,  at 
their  north-western  corner,  stopped  short  of  a  northern  line 
90  feet  from  Bene't  Street  and  a  western  line  about  80  feet  from 
Free  School  Lane  (i.e.  about  30  feet  east  of  the  New  Cavendish 
Laboratory).  These  lines  are  not  shewn  on  the  plan;  the 
northern  one  was  a  few  feet  north  of  the  corner  foundation 
north-west  of  "Arch  in  Clunch,"  and  the  western  one  was  about 
30  feet  west  of  it.  One  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  claustral 
buildings  were  so  small  as  to  be  contained  in  a  space  90  feet  by 
80  feet  and  they  must  therefore  have  overflowed  to  a  portion  of 
the  ground  excavated.  It  is  disappointing  that  so  little  was 
found  in  that  part.  Possibly  the  wall  running  north  ^nd  south 
above  the  word  "  Skeletons "  was  the  south-east  corner,  but 
I  should  expect  this  to  have  been  some  distance  further  west. 
I  am  doubtful  if  any  of  the  other  walls  are  of  Friary  buildings 
in  situ.  Cole's  "  Refectory  "  must  have  been  west  of  the  excava- 
tion line.  I  have  not  heard  that  any  old  foundations  were 
discovered  when  the  laboratories  were  built. 

The  "Arch  in  Clunch  "  was  probably  not  mediaeval,  and  the 
"  Red  tiled  paving  "  was  modern.  The  vaulted  passage  adjoining 
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the  Mineralogy  building  is  the  kind  of  thing  one  often  sees  in 
a  monastery  as  a  slype  leading  out  of  the  cloister,  and  one 
naturally  wonders  whether  we  have  here  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  claustral  buildings,  the  passage  west  of  and  at  right 
angles  to  it  being  an  entry  to  the  cloister  east  of  the  frater. 
A  little  consideration,  however,  will  shew  that  this  is  impossible. 
The  walls  are  decidedly  too  far  east  and  south  to  fit  in  with  the 
position  of  the  cloister,  as  ascertained  from  the  evidence  detailed 
above.  The  position  of  the  skeletons  also,  to  be  referred  to 
presently,  would  prevent  a  mediaeval  range  being  continued 
northward  from  the  vaulted  passage.  Within  living  memory 
the  passage  was  used  as  an  ice-chamber  for  Mr  Mortlock's  house. 
The  vault  was  not  certainly  mediaeval  (Plate  IV),  and  there  was 
nothing  to  shew  its  exact  date;  the  semi-circular  form  in  such 
a  position  was  used  at  all  periods.  Neither  of  the  arches  at  the 
west  end  was  in  situ.  E  is  no  doubt  of  the  13th  century,  D  of 
the  14th  or  early  15th.  Dr  Mason,  Vice-Chancellor  in  1909, 
gave  the  arches  into  my  charge,  and  they  were  carefully  rebuilt 
by  Mr  Schneider  in  the  basement  of  the  new  building,  almost 
exactly  below  their  old  position.  A  and  B,  both  of  the  13th 
century,  were  rebuilt  in  the  northern  part  of  the  basement. 
The  walls  in  which  they  were  found  were  mainly  of  clunch  and 
may  well  have  been  original.  Plate  V  shews  the  wall  which 
ran  east  and  west ;  the  position  of  the  arch  A  will  be  noticed. 
As  in  the  case  of  so  many  old  clunch  walls  in  the  district,  the 
lower  part  had  been  faced  with  brick.  The  wall  east  of  this,  at 
right  angles,  had  long  been  removed  except  the  foundations. 
I  am  doubtful  if  any  of  the  other  walls  were  mediaeval,  except 
the  fragment  in  which  D  and  E  were  placed,  and  possibly  the 
wall  parallel  with  it  a  few  feet  to  the  west. 

The  skeletons  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  paper  by  Dr  Duck- 
worth and  Mr  Pocock.  Their  position  no  doubt  points  to  the 
Friars'  cemetery  having  been  on  the  site.  The  cemetery  was 
generally  east  of  the  chapter  house  and  immediately  south  of 
the  church,  but  it  varied  greatly  in  position,  and,  in  this  case, 
was  farther  to  the  south.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  position  of  the 
main  gateway  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  this.  Koom  would 
have  to  be  left  between  the  claustral  range  and  the  cemetery  for 
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the  roadway  to  the  various  domestic  buildings.  I  cannot  explain 
the  curious  disposition  of  the  eleven  skeletons  found  together ; 
they  had  evidentl}^  not  been  disturbed  since  the  original  inter- 
ment. The  cemetery  may  have  been  bounded  on  the  east,  south, 
and  west  by  the  old  clunch  walls  already  referred  to,  but  there 
are  no  certain  indications  of  them  on  the  Elizabethan  maps. 

Covered  so  largely  as  the  Austin  Friars'  site  now  is  by 
buildings,  one  cannot  hope  for  much  further  light  from  excava- 
tions on  the  original  form  and  arrangement.  It  seemed  therefore 
important  to  detail  the  evidence  afforded  in  1908-1910,  even 
though  it  did  not  provide  a  clear  architectural  history  of  the 
Friary. 
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College  Accounts  of  John  Botwright,  Master 
OF  Corpus  Christi,  1443-74. 


By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Pearce,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  College. 


John  Botwright,  the  compiler  of  the  White  Book,  wa 
elected  seventh  Master  of  Corpus  on  the  Feast  of  St  Mark  th( 
Evangelist  1443;  he  dates  the  year  as  1442  at  the  beginning  o 
the  book  (v.  Willis  and  Clark,  vol.  ill,  p.  4,  note),  but  the  latei 
year  is  correct.  He  describes  himself  in  1457,  in  his  preface  tc; 
the  receipt-side  of  his  accounts,  as  having  been  for  10  years  past 
a  chaplain  of  Henry  VI,  for  22  years  rector  of  Swafifham  Market.l 
and  also  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Clonfert  *  modo  in[ 
obediencia  domini  Regis  predicti  in  hibernia.'  In  Robert  Masters' 
own  interleaved  copy  of  his  History  of  Corpus  Christi  College! 
there  is  this  MS.  note:  'I  find  a  grant  of  31  Henry  VI  to  John 
Botwright  his  chaplain  of  all  mines  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  whereout  any  silver  shall  be  fined  or  gold 
extracted.'  He  was  a  native  of  Swaffham  Market  of  which  he 
became  rector  in  1435,  and  there  he  died  and  was  buried  in 
1474.  Visitors  to  the  noble  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  may 
remember  his  altar-tomb  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
Masters,  writing  in  1773,  says:  'this  monument  which  has  been 
vilely  daubed  over  with  whitewash  was  not  long  since  removed 
into  another  place  (Lamb  in  1831  says  'the  south  transept')  to 
make  way  for  the  new  wainscoat  about  the  altar.'  When  I  was 
there  in  1917,  the  monument  was  again  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  so  that  John  Botwright's  tomb,  if  not  his  body,  rests 
once  more  where  he  desired  that- it  might,  'by  the  image  of 
St  Peter.'   But  the  tomb  has  been  sadly  defaced;  there  was 
once  a  demon  couchant  under  his  feet,  and  his  head,  resting 
on  a  cushion,  was  supported  by  two  angels,  supposed  to  be 
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5t  Michael  and  Oriel,  the  latter  of  whom  Botwright  styles  in 
lis  will  as  his  guardian  angel.  The  angels  and  the  demon  are 
low  gone,  but  the  recumbent  figure  of  Botwright  is  still  there. 
There  are  four  shields  on  the  side  of  the  tomb,  but  it  is  now 
impossible  to  read  them;  fortunately  Masters  pasted  into  his 
history  an  engraving  of  the  tomb,  shewing  on  the  first  shield 
three  chalices  with  wafers,  on  the  second  the  rebus  on  the 
Trinity,  on  the  third  and  fourth  three  boats  and  three  augers, 
a  rebus  on  Botwright  s  name:  his  arms  were  gules,  a  fess  ermine 
between  three  anchors  argent. 

He  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  business  capacity,  and 
possibly  somewhat  meticulous,  if  not  grasping,  about  money 
matters;  but  S  waff  ham  and  the  College  alike  benefited  from 
his  rule  and  in  both  places  'his  works  do  follow  him.'  If  Corpus 
has  his  White  Book,  Swafifham  has  his  Black  Book,  which 
contains  a  terrier  of  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  a  list  of 
benefactors  with  their  obits,  and  an  inventory  of  vestments, 
plate,  and  books.  It  is  possible  that  part  of  the  Black  Book 
may  have  been  written  in  College,  as  I  found  in  a  drawer  of  our 
bursary  a  bundle  of  deeds  relating  to  Swaffham;  I  cannot  find 
that  the  College  has  ever  had  any  interest  in  lands  in  that 
district,  and  I  think  it  credible  that  Botwright  may  have  left 
this  bundle  of  deeds  behind  him. 

Our  White  Book  measures  12"  by  9"  and  consists  of  two  por- 
tions, which  have  at  some  later  period  been  bound  up  together; 
of  the  first  portion,  called  'Liber  Memorandorum,'  the  pages  run 
1_41,  43-48,  50-1,  72,  83,  85,  86,  but  there  are  many  fragments 
bound  up  as  insertions.  The  first  page  only  is  parchment;  all 
the  rest  are  paper  with  beautifully  clear  watermarks  of  an  ox, 
an  ox's  head,  and  a  crown;  we  can  tell  what  he  paid  for  some  of 
it:  'item  pro  duobus  quaternis  papiri  uno  ad  registrum  ciste 
billingford  infra  collegium  et  alius  quaternus  ad  registrum 
memorandorum  indenturarum  et  aliorum  pactorum  vj  d.'  The 
Billingford  Chest  was  a  sum  of  money  left  by  the  fifth  Master, 
Richard  de  Billingford,  whose  kneeling  figure  is  on  the  small 
brass  in  St  Benedict's  Church  and  betrayed  Dowsing,  the 
parliamentary  commissioner,  into  making  a  display  of  his  ignor- 
ance of  Latin.  This  Liber  Memorandorum  was  used  by  the  late 
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Mr  J.  W.  Clark  for  his  Architectural  Historif,  on  p.  5  of  vol,  iiiij 
is  given  a  reproduction  from  this  book  of  a  drawing  of  the 
Schools  quadrangle,  part  of  the  site  having  been  leased  to  the 
University  by  the  College  in  1459  for  99  years  at  a  rental  of  2.9.1 
But  the  University  had  rented  the  site  previously,  as  appears] 
from  this  entry  in  Botwright's  accounts:  'item  de  procuratoribus i 
Universitatis  viz.  M.  Roberto  Stewkyn  (blank)  Yotton  pro  fundo 
super  quem  stetit  scola  juris  ciuilis  antiqniter  pro  7  annis  aretro 
existentibus  viz.  ad  festum  Pasche  anno  domini  1459  pro  quolibet 
anno  ijs.  et  continet  dictum  gardinum  in  longitudine  xxx  pedes 
pauli  et  in  latitudine  xxix  et  dimidium  xiiijs.  et  hec  recepta 
firma  erat  pro  6  annis  coUectoris  Roberti  Grauele  et  primo  anno 
collectoris  Ricardi  Ade  quo  anno  domini  reedificata  est  noua 
scola  pro  jure  ciuili  et  ampliori  libraria  ut  mode  destinatur 
magistris  operis  tunc  existentibus  magistris  Gaye  et  Hey  wood.' 
A  further  entry,  which  helps  to  date  the  lease,  appears  in  the 
quarter  to  Michaelmas  1459:  'item  pro  examinatione  euidenci- 
arum  in  fundum  scole  ciuilis  locandum  ad  universitatem  ixd.' 

These  last  two  extracts  come  from  the  second  portion  of  the 
White  Book;  it  is  all  paper,  watermarked  as  before  with  the 
additional  mark  of  a  cluster  of  grapes;  pages  5-16,  21-36  con- 
tain the  receipts  of  the  College  from  1457-67;  pages  37-78 
give  the  expenditure  for  about  the  same  period;  the  MS.  is 
thus  contemporary  with  part  of  Grace  Book  A  and  confirms  the 
payments  entered  in  that  book  as  made  to  the  College.  The 
Master  of  those  days  was  also  bursar,  and  these  pages  appear  to 
be  Botwright's  day-book  in  which  he  entered  his  incomings  and 
outgoings,  not  without  adding  comments  of  his  own  on  people 
or  transactions,  or  recording  any  event  which  might  bear  upon 
his  expenditure;  thus  the  entry:  'item  Johanni  Delahay  pro 
3  dietis  ad  scrobem  fodiendum  iuxta  portas  ad  euacuandam 
aquam  in  venella  (street)  iijd.,'  is  explained  by  a  note  in  the 
margin  'magnus  fluuius  Cantebrigge  in  festo  sancti  Edmundi 
Regis  et  martiris  anno  domini  1460.' 

How  did  Botwright  come  to  make  these  records  ?  He  began 
his  'Liber  Memorandorum,'  he  says,  'quia  labilis  est  humana 
memoria,'  but  the  immediate  cause  was  a  new  perquisition 
made  through  the  Provost  of  King's  College,  then  newly  founded, 
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0  put  an  end  to  a  quarrel  (pro  cessando  brigam)  about  a  quit- 
ent  of  20s.  on  some  land  at  Grantchester.  As  the  Memoranda 
)egm  in  1455  and  the  accounts  in  1457,  he  was  probably  led 
\v  experience  to  see  the  advantage  of  extending  his  methods  of 
ecord.  In  his  preface  to  the  Receipts  he  says  that  previous  to 
yrichaelmas  1457  no  statement  of  accounts  had  been  fairly 
copied  out  (nuUus  in  eo  praefuit  compotus  ingrossatus),  although 
certain  records  were  kept  in  a  'receptorium.'  In  the  preface  to 
the  expenditure  he  is  more  sententious  and  says  that  it  is 
•necessary  to  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  and  he  therefore  proposes  to 
,  to  keep  a  record  as  well  for  his  own  sake  as  for  that  of  his  suc- 
.  cessors  in  the  office  of  master  and  their  deputies. 

His  personal  characteristics  came  out  not  only  in  the  whole 
of  the  orderly  arrangement,  but  on  several  occasions  when  he 
gives  expression  to  his  feelings,  especially  if  anything  of  which 
he  disapproves  has  happened  during  his  periodical  absences  at 
S  waff  ham  Market  or  London.  In  the  spring  of  1458  occurs 
this  entry:  'item  solutum  Magistro  Eadulpho  Gey  ton  pro 
quadam  concessione  sociorum  in  absencia  Magistri  Collegii  pro 
communis  suis  ad  hospitium  sancte  Marie  per  duodecim  eb- 
domadas  ixs.':  to  which  Botwright  adds  'sed  ad  detrimentum 
collegii.'  Occasionally  he  qualifies  the  names  of  tenants  with 
epithets  such  as  'astutus'  and  'callidus,'  the  justification  of 
which  would  probably  be  found  in  the  Memoranda.  His  fiercest 
expressions  are  called  forth  by  finance ;  there  was  an  annual 
payment  due  from  the  College  to  the  Prior  of  Barnwell,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  later;  to  the  redemption  of  this  charge 
Botwright  applied  himself,  and  one  of  his  receipts  is  dated 
'anno  domini  1459  quo  redemptus  est  maledictus  ille  redditus 
Prioris  de  BernewelL'  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  audits  of  the 
collector  of  the  Barton  rents  in  1461,  when  the  amount  in 
arrear  was  £186,  he  adds  this  caustic  note:  'vide  circa  banc 
horribilem  summam,  et  hoc  propter  non  prescise  computantes 
nec  expedite  repetentes';  it  is  due  to  slipshod  accounts  and  slack 
collecting.  He  calls  one  Robert  Coole  'cautelossius,'  and  adds 
this  note:  'Memorandum  quod  contenciosus  prius  in  compoto 
iam  sponte  confessus  est  sicut  debuit  30s.  in  arreragiis.' 
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In  recording  payments  made  to  him,  the  exact  day  is  care  i 
fully  stated  and  very  often  the  actual  place  and  generally  th( ; 
witness  or  witnesses  present ;  the  desirability  of  witnesses  ap  j 
pears  from  such  an  entry  as  this:  'de  Ricardo  Ade  propriif' 
manibus  coram  aliis  in  aula  propria  sed  dixit  proximo  die  por- 
tasse  amplius  xiiijs.';  if  the  payment  was  made  and  counted  in 
the  presence  of  others,  it  was  useless  to  assert  the  next  day  that 
more  had  been  paid.  The  exact  date  and  day  of  the  week  are 
usually  given ;  the  date  is  with  very  few  exceptions  not  the 
date  of  the  month,  but  a  festival  or  a  saint's  day  or  such  a  day 
of  the  week  before  or  after ;  in  consequence  one  comes  across 
holy  days,  which  sound  very  unfamiliar  to  us:  e.g.  in  monte 
tumba  (29  Sept.),  the  Seven  Sleepers  (27  July),  the  Seven 
Brothers  (10  July),  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  (21  Oct.), 
Quattuor  Coronati  (8  Nov.),  O  Sapientia  (16  Dec),  Caput  Je- 
junii  (Ash  Wednesday),  Sabatum  Carnebrevii  (1  Lent),  Letare 
Jerusalem  (4  Lent),  Coena  Domini  (Maundy  Thursday),  Dies 
Parasceves  (Good  Friday).  The  exact  place  of  payment  was  also 
important  as  a  point  to  be  appealed  to  if  the  payment  were 
challenged ;  one  place  was  evidently  as  good  as  another  for 
business  purposes :  '  infra  proprium  suum  interlocutorium,'  '  in 
suo  interlocutorio '  (parlour),  'in  fenestra  aule  collegii'  are 
normal;  but  'infra  vestibulum  sancti  Benedicti,'  'infra  capellam 
vestiarii,'  and  'super  altare  capelle,'  though  usual  in  those  days, 
sound  strange  to  us.  The  payments  are  made  either  in  cash  or 
kind,  but  in  either  case  the  money- value  is  stated;  when  in 
cash,  the  entry  says  either  '  in  moneta  numerata,'  or  '  in  auro,' 
or  '  in  argento.'  Payments  in  kind  naturally  vary  very  much  : 
it  may  be  cloth  'in  panno,'  or  timber  'in  meremio,'  or  labour  'in 
labore  tectorio.'  Sometimes  the  methods  are  combined  as  'in 
panno  et  moneta.' 

In  going  through  the  payments  one  is  struck  by  the  number 
of  petty  quit-rents  paid  to  monastic,  ecclesiastical  and  other 
collegiate  bodies,  for  many  of  which  the  acquittances  still  survive 
in  the  college  bursary :  Merton  College,  Oxford,  the  New  (that 
s.  King's)  College,  the  Priors  of  Ramsey,  Ely,  Hatfield,  St  Neot's, 
and  the  White  Canons,  the  Prioress  of  St  Radegund's,  the 
Bishop,  Archdeacon,  and  Elemosinarius  of  Ely,  the  Chantries  of 
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St  Clement  and  of  St  Mary  '  iuxta  forum,'  the  Master  of  the 
Hospital  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  the  churchwardens  of 
St  Andrew's  and  of  Trinity,  and  last  of  all  the  Prior  of  Barnwell, 
whose  quit-rent  Botvvright  called  'maledictus  ille  redditus.'  This 
last  charge  was  redeemed  in  1459,  but  the  process  involved 
varied  expenditure  in  entertainments  and  legal  expenses,  and 
was  only  completed  by  the  alienation  from  the  College  to  Andrew 
Doket,  President  of  Queens',  of  the  rectory  of  St  Botolph's.  I 
give  the  several  entries,  as  they  occur  in  the  accounts : 


Item  ill  vino  ad  jaiitaculiim  (breakfast)  cum  consilio  et  Priore  de 
Bernewell  vij  d  ob : 

Item  ad  tabernam  cmii  consilio  pro  visa  indenturarum  cum  Magistro 
Andrea  Dukat  vj  d : 

Item  pro  conuiuio  cum  Priore  de  Bernewell  in  pane  et  seruicia  (ale)  cum 
aliis  xvij  d  ob : 

Item  cuidam  clerico  pro  scribendo  copias  indenturarum  prioris  de 
Bernewell  et  Magistri  Andrea  Duket  iij  d : 

Item  ad  superuisionem  munimentorum  cum  consilio  coUegii  in  noua 
taberna  vij  d  ob : 

Item  pro  expensis  circa  auisamentum  cartarum  et  euidentiarum  pro 
coUegio  cum  Magistro  Andrea  consilio  collegii  xx  d : 

Item  pro  finiendo  materiam  brigosam  cum  Priore  de  Bernewell  et 
Magistro  Andrea  Doket  ad  jantaculum  Johannis  Hausti  ij  s  : 

Item  pro  fabricando  minuto  legali  cuiusdam  finalis  acquietantie  Prioris 
predicti  ad  Willelmum  Alyngton  vj  s  viij  d  : 

(note  the  antiquity  of  lawyers'  charges :) 

Item  ad  destruendum  in  perpetuum  duo  scripta  obligatoria  onerata 
super  collegium  corporis  christi  quorum  quodlibet  se  extendebat  ad  iiij 
marcas  annuatim  fere  ab  initio  fundationis  collegii  predicti 

xiij  li  vj  s  viij  d  : 

Et  memorandum  ibidem  quod  insuper  Magister  Andreas  Doket  prae- 
sidens  collegii  Reginalis  soluit  ibidem  eodem  die  in  auro  et  argento  ad 
I  eundem  eflectum  octoginta  marcas  pro  aduocatione  ecclesie  sancti  Botulphi 
I  gleba  eiusdem  et  quadam  parcella  terre  infra  precinctum  suum  Ix  pedes  in 
1  longitudine  et  xxiij  pedes  in  latitudine : 

Item  eodem  die  Magister  collegii  pro  tunc  Johannes  Botright  soluit 
eidem  Priori  pro  singulis  arreragiis  iiij  li. 

There  are  other  annual  payments  such  as  'rectori  sancti 
benedicti  pro  cereis  ad  exequias  fundatorum  nostrorum  iiijd'; 
and  there  is  a  quarterly  pension  of  10,s\  to  the  Vicar  of  Crant- 
phester.  One  entry  has  no  sum  against  it,  but  is  the  record  of 
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;x  neighbourly  act :  '  sacriste  Carmelitarum  deliberantur  xviij 
ligna  post  picturam  crucifixi  ibidem  redeliberanda.' 

A  great  many  of  the  entries  have  an  interest  only  for  the 
student  of  economics,  as  they  deal  with  the  rates  of  wages  and 
the  prices  of  commodities.  The  servants  named  are  the  usual 
college  staff,  the  barber,  who  gets  25.  a  quarter,  the  cooks,  the 
laundress,  etc.,  but  they  also  receive  gifts  in  kind,  such  as  cloaks 
(togae),  gloves  (cirothecae),  boots  (caligae),  shoes  (sotulares) ;  if 
the  work  is  particularly  hard  or  unpleasant,  they  receive  an 
extra  payment  (regardum)  or  bonus  (strena) :  e.g. '  thome  owtlawe 
pro  vj  diebus  cum  regardo  quia  in  latrinis  ijs  vjd':  Thomas 
Outlawe's  usual  rate  of  payment  is  a  day,  and  the  con- 
sideration for  the  unpleasant  work  is  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  a  day. 
The  following  entries  are  further  examples : 

Item  Johanni  Moryce  pro  regardo  et  bono  zelo  habendo  cum  coUegio 
pro  terris  iuxta  stagnis  vj  s  viij  d : 

Item  in  strena  ad  Hugonem  Walischman  cum  duobus  sociis  iiij  d  : 
Item  in  expensis  ibidem  bina  vice  ad  reddendum  operarios  beneuolos 

iij  d  ob : 

Item  pro  3bus  paribus  cyrothecarum  (gloves)  ad  laborarios  quia  bene 
meruerunt  proiciendo  procul  materiam  iiij  d. 

The  casual  workmen  or  artisans  employed  are  occasionally 
Dutchmen  or  Flemings,  and  one  is  described  as  'Magnus  de 
Isalandia  laborarius.' 

Every  Christmas  there  was  a  dinner  of  the  Fellows  and 
Bedells,  of  which  details  are  usually  given ;  one  example  of  the 
menu  and  the  cost  will  suffice ;  bread  6d,  beer  9d.,  meat  13c?., 
haunches  15c?.,  3  capons  and  fowls  16c?.,  six  rabbits  13c?.,  ducks 
8c?.,  larks  13c?.,  spices  15c?.,  cheese,  sugar,  and  eggs  10c?.,  mustard, 
honey,  and  candles  2Jc?.  There  was  always  music  at  or  after 
the  dinner,  the  executants  being  '  fistulatores '  or  '  taboratores ' 
or  simply  'mimi';  at  Christmas  1457  is  the  entry:  'ad  mimos 
tibicines  domini  Eboracensis  in  conuiuio  sociorum  et  bedellorum 
ij  s  ' :  does  this  mean  the  troup  of  the  Archbishop  or  the  Duke 
of  York  ?  In  1467  we  get  this  entry  :  'cuidam  histrioni  domini 
Warsbiti  ut  dixit  quia  coram  sociis  cantauit  unum  canticum  iiij  d.' 

Christmas  was  also  a  time  for  charity,  which  was  regularly 
given  to  monks  and  friars : 
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item  domino  ftrancisco  monacho  et  domino  demetrio  comiti  gratis  in 
elemosyna  ex  concensu  ij  §  ; 

item  ciiidam  fratri  ])redicatori  in  elemosyna  sicut  alias  in  tempore 
natalis  domini  iiij  d  ; 

item  solutum  fratri  predicatori  cum  concensu  sociorum  pro  annua 
elemosyna  iiij 

But  the  motives  that  prompted  this  annual  charity  are  revealed 
in  the  entry  : 

item  cuidam  fratri  predicatori  ne  infestaret  socios  collegii  tempore 
natalis  domini  in  elemosyna  iiij  d. 

Nor  are  the  claims  of  divine  service  overlooked  in  the 
accounts;  there  comes  at  regular  intervals  a  payment  for 
'vinum  celebrabile,'  or  'vinum  sacrificii,' usually  made  to  the 
'  new  tavern,'  the  normal  quantity  being  about  40  pints.  There 
are  also  entries  for  '  cera  celebrabilis '  and  '  cera  rotulata ' ;  is 
this  for  Avafers  or  candles  ?  I  append  one  of  the  latter,  as  it 
exemplifies  Botwright's  caustic  characterisations:  'ad  malam 
uxorem  Ludbury  pro  iij  libris  cere  rotulate  precium  libre  viij  d 
cum  factura  ij  s.'  Rose  Lynge  or  Lenge,  the  laundress,  looks 
after  the  vestments  and  altar-linen  and  is  paid  for  their  making, 
repair,  and  washing ;  ten  ells  of  linen  are  bought  to  make  two 
albs  at  55.  7^d.;  4>d.  is  paid  for  washing  3  albs  and  3  amices 
and  for  their  repair  and  for  washing  of  towels ;  4c?.  for  making 
one  alb  and  one  amice :  also  *  in  bokerham  pro  vestimentis  col- 
legii vj  d.'  Repairs  are  also  made  of  the  eucharistic  vessels : 
'  Thome  goldsmyth  de  Cantabr.  pro  pondere  argenti  ad  pixidem 
argenti  Sacramenti  viij  d.' 

Among  the  domestic  payments  are  the  dividends  to  the 
Master  and  Fellows,  which  vary  slightly  in  amount  from  year 
to  year,  but  generally  range  between  £3  and  £4,  the  annual 
budget  being  about  £160;  the  Master  receives  the  same  di- 
vidend as  a  Fellow,  but  has  an  additional  fixed  payment  of 
£1.  6s.  8d.  for  the  office  of  Master,  '  pro  onere  magistrii.'  There 
is  also  a  small  dividend  (parua  diuidenda)  amounting  to  ll.s.lO^f^. 
which  is  stated  to  be  for  chambers  (pro  cameris).  In  addition 
there  are  payments  for  livery  (liberatura),  but  as  all  payn\cnts, 
though  in  kind,  arc  reckoned  in  cash,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  the  livery  is  a  cash  payment  or  a  cash  reckoning  of 
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the  value  of  clothing.  That  the  livery  was  sometimes  clothing 
is  quite  clear,  as  a  seamstress  is  paid  for  making  it :  '  solutum 
in  strena  liberature  Magistri  et  sociorum  uxori  nomine  Isabelle 
Bury  vj  s  viij  d.'  The  colour  of  the  stuff  is  sometimes  given : 
'  pro  liberatura  viridi/  '  pro  liberatura  Magistri  coUegii  vocata 
peresblew,'  'pro  liberatura  blodia';  on  one  occasion  it  is  described 
as  '  mustri  de  voyles '  or  '  velys  '  or  '  voles,'  the  phrase  occurring 
three  times  and  each  time  with  a  different  spelling.  In  1463 
there  is  a  long  entry :  '  post  compotum  Magistri  ffullere  pro 
panno  toge  Magistri  Radulphi  Gay  ton  quia  noluit  recipere 
liberaturam  predictam  mustri  de  velys  et  quia  per  dictum 
Magistrum  Robertum  post  recessum  Magistri  collegii  in  nor- 
folchiam  dictus  Magister  Radulphus  fuit  in  parte  ilia  complete 
contentus.'  Then  follow  some  words  with  corrections  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  decipher,  but  the  entry  plainly  implies 
that  the  allowance  for  livery,  as  calculated  by  the  Master,  was 
125.  5d.,  that  Mr  Gay  ton's  new  toga  cost  lis.  Sd.,  and  that  the 
balance  of  9d.  was  paid  to  him  in  cash.  '  Mustri  de  velys '  re- 
presents some  colour;  cf.  'profundi  colons  mustri  de  voles.' 
Masters  has  a  passage  in  the  Appendix  (p.  33)  to  his  History 
which  increases  the  puzzle :  "  It  appears  from  an  Article  in  a 
former  Accompt  that  the  Master  and  Fellows  had  two  Liveries 
or  Vestures  apiece  every  year,  or  11  s  3d  in  lieu  thereof :  but 
whether  they  had  these  or  not  by  contract  of  one  Muster  or 
Master  Lywell  in  the  year  1481,  I  leave  to  the  conjectures  of 
others  upon  the  following  Entry,  Et  isto  anno  habuerunt  ves- 
turam  de  ly  mustyra  lywel."  He  does  not  say  where  this  account 
is  to  be  found,  so  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  check  his 
reading  of  the  original.  He  is  not  an  accurate  reader  of 
writing. 

The  number  of  fellows  receiving  dividends  is  normally  six. 
In  one  entry  it  is  possible  to  presume  the  death  of  a  fellow, 
because  Botwright  in  his  pious  way  adds  after  the  name  '  cui 
parcat  deus ' :  this  is  confirmed  later  by  the  receipt  of  135.  4c?. 
'pro  anima  Mri  Johannis  Erlam.'  The  two  entries  which  follow 
recording  the  receipt  of  legacies  from  the  executor  of  a  bene- 
factor are  of  interest : 

Item  de  Magistro  Adam  cui  parcat  deus  per  manus  Magistri  Ric9,rdi 
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Brochier  ad  reparationem  domorum  collegii  iibi  in  pecunia  numerata  iiij 
nobilia  et  per  accomodata  M.  Roberto  flfuller  viij  marcae  Summa  x  marcae. 

Item  de  eodem  Mro  Adam  per  eundem  Mrum  Ric  j  crateram  cooper- 
tarn  deauratam  cum  figura  Solis  tam  infra  quam  extra. 

The  servants  also  received  liveries  as  well  as  the  gloves, 
boots,  and  shoes  previously  mentioned ;  '  item  pro  duodecim 
iiirgis  panni  lanei  pro  liberatura  diiorum  hominiim  viz  Ricardi 
Ade  et  Johannis  Wesenham  xij  s  x  d.'  Ade  was  a  collector  of 
rents,  and  Wesenham  was  the  manciple.  It  is  interesting  to 
tabulate  the  allowances  made  to  John  Hunter,  a  cook ;  he  re- 
ceives on  his  first  coming  a  lynthiamen  (apron),  costing  25.  Id.: 
Ss.  4c?.  is  paid  for  4^  yards  of '  viridis'  for  his  toga ;  lOd.  is  paid 
to  a  tailor  '  pro  factura  et  manicarum  plicatura  toge  Johannis 
Hunter';  later  comes  this  entry:  'Johanni  Hunter  pro  com- 
pleta  solutione  a  primo  adventu  usque  festum  Michis  ubi 
nouiter  pepigit  cum  Magistro  collegii  pro  ij  nobilibus  et  j  toga 
viij  d.'  Does  the  '  ut  dixit '  in  the  following  entry  mean  that 
Botwright  suspected  Hunter's  honesty  ?  '  Johanni  Hunter  unde 
emit  ut  dixit  caligas  et  sotulares  xx  d.'  J ohn  Foster,  an  under- 
cook, receives  12d.  to  buy  a  new  shirt  (camisia). 

There  is  practically  nothing  in  the  accounts  which  throws 
any  light  upon  the  educational  side  of  college  life ;  the  only 
hint  that  there  were  any  students  at  all  comes  from  two  entries 
which  record  the  payment  by  Robert  Schotesham,  a  Fellow,  of 
20c?.  'pro  pupillis  in  camera,'  and  'pro  camera  duorum  fratrum 
louelL'  Schotesham  was  the  first  Bible  Clerk  appointed  in  the 
College ;  Lamb  quotes  from  the  College  Order  Book  under  date 
of  6  February  1457:  "it  was  agreed  by  the  Master  and  Fellows 
to  appoint  Robert  Schotesham  bo  read  the  Bible  publicly  in 
the  Hall,  to  assist  in  singing  Mass,  and  to  wait  upon  the  Master 
and  Fellows  at  their  table,  for  which  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
have  his  Commons  with  the  Manciple :  this  exhibition  to  con- 
tinue during  their  pleasure." 

As  the  college  owned  much  property  in  the  town,  and  as 
business,  legal  and  otherwise,  was  done  to  the  accompaniment 
of  wine,  there  are  several  inns  mentioned,  some  of  which  are 
not  recorded  in  Willis  and  Clark.  I  give  them  in  alphabetical 
order  with  any  entries  of  interest. 
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The  Angel  or  New  Tavern  was  the  house  where  the  com- 
mnnion-wine  was  bought,  the  host  being  Robert  Murton  or 
Morton  with  a  daughter  Margaret;  on  this  house  there  was 
an  annual  charge  of  2^.,  payable  to  the  Nuns  of  St  Radegund. 
The  inn  was  finally  sold  to  the  University  in  1719  as  part  of 
the  site  of  the  Senate  House. 

The  Bell  is  in  the  Cury  :  *  pro  ffundo  cuiusdam  camini  iuxta 
le  belle  in  le  peticury  cuidam  Thome  Huntyndon  Armigero  sine 
generoso  pro  Asiamento  collegii  id  petenti  viz  pro  redditu  trium 
caponum  ix  d  per  annum        ix  d.' 

Patet  quod  idem  Thomas  Huntyndon  plus  soluere  debet  vel  ad  minus 
tantum  pro  Asiamento  iuxta  porte  et  fundo  Collegii  predicti  super  que 
dictus  Thomas  Huntyndon  nuper  edificauit  et  superpendet  ibidem :  ideo 
de  redditu  illo  ixd  supersedere  debet.  Sin  autem  remoueat  suam  domum 
vel  recompenset  ad  tantum  collegium  suum  caminum  remouere  oportet : 
patent  omnia  ista  per  vicinos  ibidem  per  M  Johannem  Titleshale  et  per 
M  Walterum  Smyth  Rectorem  sancti  benedicti  et  singulos  antiquos  fratres 
et  scolares  collegii. 

The  Cardinal's  Hat :  '  pro  exspensis  circa  le  Cardinall  hatte 

iiijd.' 

The  Dolphin  stood  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  New  Court 
with  an  entrance  from  Trumpington  Street ;  14c?  is  the  charge 
for  stabling  the  horses  of  J ohn  Cheney,  described  as  '  dominus ' 
and  '  miles/  on  whose  entertainment  a  good  deal  was  spent : 
'  pro  pomis  Wafheres  et  vino  ad  dominum  Johannem  Cheney 
xvj  d :  pro  vino  duplici  viz  Rubro  et  dulci  ad  dominum  Johan- 
nem Cheney  xviij  d:  Johanni  Wesenham  (the  Manciple)  pro 
prime  conuiuio  domini  Johannis  Cheney  xij  s  ix  d :  ad  tabernam 
nouam  pro  vino  cum  domino  Johanne  Cheney  et  ceteris  xviij  d: 
pro  Waferis  ad  dominum  Johannem  Cheney  ij  d:  Johanni 
Wesenham  pro  jantaculo  domini  Johannis  Cheney  secunda  vice 
in  singulis  praeter  vinum  et  Waferes  xij  s.' 

The  George  is  frequently  mentioned  and  is  variously  de- 
scribed as  'in  high  street/  'in  Bridge  street,'  'beyond  the 
bridges/  '  near  the  castle.'  Another  '  George,'  in  the  parish  of 
St  Benedict,  is  the  subject  of  the  following  curious  entry :  '  pro 
toto  hospicio  le  George  in  parochia  sancti  benedicti  pro  redditu 
totius  illius  loci  Soli  Regi  debito  et  quum  petito  persoluto  vocato 
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hagabill  soliitum  per  thomam  loll  worth  per  suos  super  sacra- 
mentiim  suiim  et  per  M  Thomam  Halle  ab  ipso  et  sic  testificatur 
exacto  per  annum  ij  d.' 

The  Hart  or  Hartshorn  or  White  Hart  was  subject  to  a 
yearly  payment  of  2s.  to  a  Chesterton  family  called  Lovell,  two 
members  of  which  were  probably  students  (see  p.  85),  and  also 
to  the  Prior  of  Hatfield  Regis.  During  Botwright's  time  there 
was  a  change  of  tenancy,  and  the  accounts  throw  an  interesting 
light  on  how  business  was  done :  '  pro  vino  dulci  ad  nouos 
speratos  hospites  apud  ceruum  iiij  d :  pro  vino  dulci  prima  vice 
cum  venerant  hospes  et  hospita  ad  ceruum  iiij  d:  2^  vice  ad 
ceruum  et  3*  vice  cum  noua  hospite  iij  d ;  ad  ceruum  quia 
inuocatus  ad  plurima  ibidem  corrigenda  j  d.' 

The  Lilypot  has  a  host  named  John  Cooke,  who  is  described 
as  a  skinner  and  pays  quarterly  16s.  Sd.;  there  was  an  annual 
tax  of  5s.  on  it :  '  Maiori  et  ballivis  ville  cantebrigge  pro  red- 
ditu  ad  Scaccarium  domini  Regis  vocato  philip  ffydeller  exeunte 
annuatim  de  hospicio  quodam  coUegii  predicti  vocato  le  lylipot 
V  s.'  The  house  stood  in  Cutler  Row,  opposite  to  a  house  on 
which  there  was  a  charge  of  16c?.  per  annum,  due  to  the  college 
from  the  Nuns  of  St  Radegund :  '  de  monialibus  sancte  Rade- 
gundis  pro  dimidio  anni  de  quodam  tenemento  jacente  inter 
tenementum  Cantarie  beate  Marie  virginis  iuxta  foram  ex  parte 
orientali  et  tenementum  alias  vacuum  fundum....ex  parte  occi- 
dentali  cuius  caput  boriale  abuttat  super  le  cutlerrowe  ex 
opposito  ad  lilypot.'  There  would  appear  to  have  been  difficulty 
in  getting  this  payment  from  the  Nuns,  and  Botwright  makes  a 
note  in  the  margin  that  sharp  measures  are  to  be  taken:  'debet 
dicta  priorissa  distringi  (distrained)  si  defecerit  in  tenemento 
iacente  iuxta  tenementum  nuper  cantarie  sancte  Marie  ex 
opposito  fere  le  lilipot.' 

The  Red  Tuns  and  the  Ram  are  just  mentioned:  'item 
Johanni  Brewer  et  Margarete  fferror  ad  le  rede  tunnes  pro 
equis  ad  bech  (Landbeach)  viij  d :  item  duobus  muratoribus 
iuxta  arietem  in  le  brigge  strete  iiij  d.' 

The  amounts  entered  as  spent  upon  drink  are  frequent  and 
apparently  no  college  business  was  done,  not  even  the  filling  up 
of  a  benefice,  without  refreshment :  '  item  expense  circa  ceram 
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ad  presentacionem  vicarie  de  Grancester  et  potum  et  panem 
ibidem  ij  d ' ;  or  '  item  ad  conbibendum  cum  sociis  in  fine  '  ' 
general  is  compoti  in  ostreis  et  seruicia  (oysters  and  beer)  iij  d/  a] 
which  entry  shows  that  the  present  college  custom  of  oysters  |) 
at  the  annual  audit  has  a  long  history.   Nor  are  the  workmen  [ 
forgotten :  '  item  Johanni  lose  pro  se  et  suis  ad  conbibendum 
egregie  iiij  d.'  | 

In  a  day-book  of  this  kind  it  is  very  difficult  to  extract  any 
connected  account  of  repairs  and  improvements  to  college  build- 
ings ;  during  the  period  a  new  bake-house  was  built ;  the  order 
for  the  work  and  the  agreement  with  John  Loose  or  Lose,  men- 
tioned above,  are  in  the  Liber  Memorandorum  and  are  printed 
by  J.  W.  Clark  (vol.  I,  pp.  308-310) ;  he  gives  the  name  of  one 
of  the  witnesses  as  Mr  Rauf  Seyton,  but  it  should  be  Geyton, 
as  it  is  the  fellow  previously  mentioned  as  refusing  to  wear  the 
livery  which  he  disliked.    The  accounts  shew  periodical  pay- 
ments to  John  Loose  on  his  contract.  There  are  other  entries 
which  deal  with  repairs;  'item  Johanni  Notyngham  Mason  in 
partem  solucionis  cuiusdam  pacti  de  le  butraces  pro  xxiij  s  iiij  d 
vjs  viijd';  'item  pro  duobus  schafis  (? straw)  ad  lathomis  {sic) 
pro  abbuttamentis  nouis  vd ' ;  both  entries  probably  refer  to 
the  buttresses  in  the  Old  Court.  In  1458  there  is  a  contract 
for  55.  '  pro  le  bay  wendow,'  which  may  be  the  window  in  the 
old  hall.   Several  windows  are  recorded  as  being  put  in,  the 
contractor  on  three  occasions  being  a  '  frater  predicator '  called 
Nicholas  Meryell :  '  pro  duabus  fenestris  cum  omnibus  perti- 
nenciis  vs  :  pro  tribus  fenestris  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinenciis 
lapideis  iij  s :  pro  una  magna  fenestra  de  lapidibus  ferro  vitro 
et  clausuris  vij  s  viij  d.'  John  Notyngham,  '  fremason,'  the  con- 
tractor for  the  buttresses,  has  also  a  contract  of  485.  Sd.  for  two 
windows  'de  stuffura.'   John  Loose,  the  builder  of  the  bake- 
house, for  Us.  puts  in  windows  '  cum  vitro  vectibus  et  clausuris 
ita  quod  dictus  Johannes  iterum  ponet  ubicunque  magister 
voluerit.'  But  no  details  are  given  as  to  where  the  windows 
were  nor  as  to  the  building  alluded  to  in  this  entry :  '  pro 
cyrotecis  (gloves)  ad  carpentarios  et  potu  cum  Maiore  et  thoma 
Hayreman  et  aliis  ad  superuidendum  bonam  situacionem  noue 
fabrice  xij  d  ob,'  In  one  case  work  can  be  located  by  these  three 
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entries:  'item  Johanni  Cristmasse  pro  pauiagio  cancelli  de 
Grancester  ad  pactum  in  grosso  xld  cum  strena  jd  ixd  :  item 
apud  Grancester  circa  pactum  discorum  in  choro  et  singulis  ad 
pauimentum  super  iij  d  ij  d  :  item  Johanni  Cristmasse  pro  labore 
ad  Grancester  in  cancello  completo  ultra  ixd  presoluta  iijs.' 

Though  most  of  the  entries  deal  with  domestic  matters, 
there  are  a  few  references  to  the  world  outside.  The  College  at 
times  entertains  the  Chancellor :  *  item  pro  vino  ad  usum  col- 
legii  tempore  quo  dominus  Cancellarius  rogabatur  et  cum  aliis 
expensis  eodem  die  xjd:  item  pro  expensis  circa  Cancellarium 
et  Maiorem  ville  ad  appreciacionem  bonorum  domini  Willelmi 
ffallam  xxjd  ob.'  This  last  entry  is  repeated  three  times  with 
variations,  as  the  valuing  of  the  goods  was  a  lengthy  process ; 
William  Fallam  had  probably  died  in  college,  as  there  is  a 
receipt  of  135.  4cZ.  from  him  for  chambers  in  the  quarter  to 
Michaelmas  1458.  The  Chancellor  was  Richard  Scroope,  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  as  is  clear  from  the  two  following  entries  :  'item  pro 
vino  et  aliis  tempore  Aduentus  domini  Scrop  episcopi  cum  suis 
ixd :  item  cum  domino  Episcopo  Caroliensi  pro  faciendo  finem 
cum  thoma  Hayreman  vd.' 

But  more  important  people  than  the  Chancellor  appear.  In 
1462  King  Edward  IV  visited  Cambridge,  and  the  College  seems 
to  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  get  its  charters  confirmed, 
and  appears  to  have  done  it  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  if  the  expen- 
diture entered  is  the  sum  total : 

item  domino  petro  Arderne  militi  et  capitali  Baronum  scaccarii  domini 
Kegis  pro  euidenciis  collegii  grossius  et  expeditius  confirmandis  in  vino 
diilci  et  tortulis  (cakes)  aromaticis  xj  d. 

item  pro  bono  conductu  Ad  euidencias  et  cartas  collegii  confirmandas 
cum  Alington  et  aliis  ix  d  : 

item  tempore  more  domini  Regis  Edwardi  cum  quibusdam  de  consilio 
eiusdem  pro  eisdem  cartis  confirmandis  xj  d. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  link  with  the  outside  world 
is  the  evidence  that  Botwright  was  keeping  his  careful  accounts 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  that  then  also,  as  in  the 
days  just  gone,  the  sounds  of  war  were  heard  in  the  college 
gates.  The  following  entries  in  the  year  1460  illustrate  for  us 
the  prevailing  excitement  and  the  methods  used  as  a  precaution 
against  damage : 
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item  Johanni  Wesenham  (the  Manciple)  pro  parte  communarum  (com- 
mons) tempore  Brige  (riot)  contra  dominum  Regem  4^  hora  post  nonam  in 
festo  7  fratrum  (i.e.  10  July)  anno  domini  1460  vj  s  viij  d  : 

item  pro  fortificacione  Aule  et  interlocutorii  tempore  guerre  (war) 

xiiij  d : 

item  pro  plumbo  empto  de  thoma  plomer  pro  les  styropis       ij  d : 
item  Thome  plomer  pro  7  libris  plumbi  ad  hostia  et  portas 


iij  d  ob : 

item  pro  plumbo  xvj  li  et     vice  (blank)  U  viij  d : 

item  pro  saltpetro  et  sulphure  xij  d : 

item  in  Artilagio  (artillery)  contra  insurgentes  et  ad  prouidenda 
remedia  iiij  s : 

item  pro  abilimentis  defFensiuis  ad  custodiam  collegii  ij  s : 


item  pro  salua  gardia  jocalium  collegii  et  thesauri  cum  euidenciis 

xijd: 

item  pro  salua  gardia  collegii  ad  defensionem  fenestrarum  et  xij  sagittis 

xij  d : 

item  pro  certis  prouidendis  contra  magnam  et  tempestuosam  riotam 
anno  domini  1460  vsxd: 
item  eodem  tempore  pro  diuersis  abilimentis  ad  usum  collegii 

xix  d : 

item  ad  Armigeros  Domini  Regis  Edwardi  toto  tempore  expectacionis 

xxij  s. 
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The  Euined  Mill,  or  Round  Church  of  the 
Norsemen,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A., 

COMPARED     WITH     THE     RoUND     ChURCH  AT 

Cambridge  and  others  in  Europe. 
By  F.  J.  Allen,  M.D. 

Read  November  24,  1919\ 

(Names  or  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  bibliography 
on  page  106.) 

The  city  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  possesses  a  feature 
unique  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — a  venerable  ruin,  of 
mediaeval  aspect,  and  having  the  form  of  a  Norman  round 
church.  It  is  called  "  the  Old  Mill,"  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
building  described  as  "  my  stone-built  wind-mill "  in  the  last 
will  of  Benedict  Arnold,  Governor  of  the  Island,  dated  De- 
cember 24,  1677.  But  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  building 
was  used  as  a  windmill,  its  construction  is  so  unusual  for  a  mill 
and  so  like  that  of  a  Scandinavian  round  church,  that  many 
observers  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  built  as  a  church  by  the 
I  Norsemen  or  Vikings  (who  had  a  colony  in  this  part  of  America 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries),  and  that  Governor 
Benedict  Arnold  merely  adapted  it  to  the  purposes  of  a  mill, 
believing  it  to  have  been  built  as  such. 

The  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy, 
and  from  1838  onwards  various  antiquaries  and  architects  have 
written  papers  pro  and  contra ;  but  the  question  is  still  open,  and 
while  many  persons  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  building  was 
never  anything  but  a  windmill  of  the  seventeenth  century,  others 
think  it  more  probable  that  it  was  primarily  a  church  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

^  Since  this  paper  was  read,  the  author  has  received  important  information 
concerning  Benedict  Arnold,  which  affects  the  history  of  the  building.  See 
page  99. 
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The  expression  "  my  stone-built  wind-mill,"  in  the  will 
Benedict  Arnold,  does  not  favour  either  side  of  the  con  trovers 
it  is  the  simplest  possible  description  of  the  building,  and  wou 
apply  equally  to  a  mill  built  by  himself  or  to  one  built  by  an 
one  else. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  question,  I  ma 
mention  that  about  the  year  1840  a  skeleton  in  armour,  suppose 
to  be  the  body  of  one  of  the  Vikings,  was  found  buried  a 
Fall  River,  on  the  mainland  close  to  Rhode  Island ;  and  tha 
Longfellow  wrote  a  ballad  on  the  event,  describing  the  buildin 
at  Newport  as  the  warrior's  tower. 

I  visited  Rhode  Island  in  1880,  and  made  notes  and  carefu 
drawings  of  the  Old  Mill.  The  building  left  a  deep  impressior 
on  my  mind,  so  that  I  have  ever  since  been  on  the  alert  for  any 
information  or  observation  that  might  help  to  elucidate  it 
origin.  In  the  course  of  investigation  I  have  noted  certain  point 
which  seem  to  me  important,  but  which  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  writers  whose  works  are  within  my  reach ;  and  it 
because  of  these  additional  evidences,  and  because  of  certain 
resemblances  between  the  ruin  in  question  and  the  Round 
Church  at  Cambridge,  that  I  think  it  not  inappropriate  to  lay 
the  subject  before  this  Society. 

Rhode  Island,  alias  Aquidneck,  is  a  little  larger  than  Jersey 
and  is  situated  in  the  inlet  known  as  Narraganset  Bay  on  the 
south  coast  of  New  England,  about  60  miles  south  of  Boston 
and  160  miles  east-north-east  of  New  York.  The  island  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  which  is  only  about 
one  mile  wide  at  the  narrowest.  Rhode  Island  gives  its  name  to 
the  smallest  of  the  States,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Newport, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  is  its  largest  town,  and  had  in 
the  early  days  of  the  New  England  colony  a  considerable  trade 
as  a  seaport :  but  in  recent  times  it  has  developed  into  a  very 
luxurious  watering  place,  a  garden  city  by  the  sea ;  and  in  one 
of  its  public  parks  the  Ruined  Mill  stands  picturesquely  among 
the  trees. 

The  photograph,  Plate  VI,  shows  the  ruin  to  be  of  the 
shape  of  the  central  portion  of  a  twelfth  century  round  church, 
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-  -om  which  the  surrounding  aile  or  ambulatory  has  been  re- 
'^;ioved.  It  consists  of  eight  round  columns  with  semi-circular 
i  rches,  supporting  an  upper  storey  which  is  quite  plain  and  is 
'iiemarkable  for  the  barbaric  paucity  of  its  windows. 

When  I  visited  the  building  I  was  struck  with  two  of  its 
4  haracters,  firstly  its  similarity  in  form  and  dimensions  to  the 
^  ^ound  Church  at  Cambridge,  and  secondly  the  skill  with  which 
a  he  builders,  using  only  unhewn  stones,  had  managed  to  imitate 
la  ,he  contour  of  the  Norman  column,  its  shaft,  base  and  capital. 


Fig.  1.  Plan  of  the  Round  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Cambridge. 

Reduced  from  Atkinson  and  Clark's  Cambridge  Described  and  Illustrated,  by 
permission  of  Messrs  Macmillan  and  Co.,  and  Messrs  Bowes  and  Bowes. 

The  above  fig.  1  shows  the  plan  of  the  Round  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Cambridge.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  circle  of 
eight  columns  in  the  plan  would  answer  for  either  of  the  two 
buildings  under  consideration,  but  the  outer  circular  wall 
enclosing  the  ambulatory  does  not  at  present  exist  at  the  New- 
port ruin :  whether  it  formerly  existed  is  a  matter  for  investiga- 
tion. The  chancel  at  Cambridge  is  a  late  addition,  replacing  a 
smaller  early  chancel.  Careful  digging  around  the  Newport 
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building  might  reveal  the  foundations  of  a  former  ambulator}; 
or  chancel. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Newport  ruin  are  remarkably  similar 
to  those  of  our  Cambridge  church,  as  the  following  figures  will 
show : 

Newport     *  Cambridge 
Diameter  of  central  building,  JHI 
excluding  ambulatory : 

external     *23  ft.  0  in.  26  ft.  6  in. 

internal     +18  „  4  „  19  „  6  „ 

Diameter  of  columns      ...       *  3  „  2  „  3  „  6  „ 

Height  of  columns         ...       f  8  „  8  „  8  „  5  „ 

„     „  arches   +11  „  2  „  H  „  0  „ 

Entire  height  of  building         +26  „  0  „         about  30  „  0  „ 

The  figures  marked  *  are  from  R.  G.  Hatfield  (5) ;  those  marked  +  are 
from  G.  C.  Mason  (6).  See  bibliography  on  page  106. 

Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  this  similarity 
of  dimensions.  At  most  it  can  only  mean  that  such  dimensions 
were  convenient,  and  might  be  used  in  many  churches. 

The  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Round  Church  at  Cambridge, 
Plate  VII,  shows  some  points  in  which  the  two  buildings 
may  have  resembled  or  differed  from  each  other.  The  chief 
difference  is  that  the  Cambridge  church  follows  the  English 
custom,  being  open  from  floor  to  vault,  with  triforium  and 
clerestory,  while  the  Newport  building  (if  a  church)  followed  the 
Scandinavian  custom,  being  divided  by  floors  into  three  storeys. 

Some  idea  of  the  date  of  the  Newport  ruin  may  be  obtained 
from  the  study  of  its  masonry,  of  which  the  following  description 
is  extracted  from  the  notes  which  I  made  on  the  spot,  while  the 
illustrations  in  Plates  VIII  and  IX  are  reproduced  from  the 
drawings  which  I  made  at  the  same  time.  I  regret  that  the 
shortness  of  my  visit  prevented  me  from  making  a  more  com- 
plete series  of  drawings. 

The  masonry  is  extremely  rude.  I  could  find  in  it  no  hewn 
stones,  though  some  appeared  to  have  been  roughly  chipped  or 
broken.  The  stones  were  probably  picked  up  from  the  sea  beach, 
where  similar  ones  were  (in  1880)  still  lying  in  abundance.  The 
stones  used  vary  much  in  size,  and  are  generally  selected 
judiciously  so  as  to  produce  the  form  required,  whether  plain 


Round  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Cambridge. 
{Photograph  by  F.  J.  Allen.) 
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all,  arch,  base,  capital,  sill,  or  lintel.  The  rude  imposts  and 
~es  are  in  most  cases  each  formed  of  a  single  large  stone.  The 
reater  part  of  the  building  seems  to  have  been  at  first  covered 
ith  plaster,  of  which  many  traces  still  remain,  especially  some 
arge  patches  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  columns :  it  is  merely 
ortar,  and  not  laid  on  very  evenly.  The  north-east  window,  and 
ne  or  two  holes  or  recesses  on  the  interior  surface,  have  been 
topped  up  with  red  brick  since  they  were  built. 

Fig.  A,  on  Plate  VIII,  is  the  outline  of  a  column  seen 
aterally,  with  a  few  of  the  chief  details  of  masonry  sketched  in. 
'"ote  the  Norman  form  of  the  base  and  of  the  abacus  or  inner 
"mpost.  There  is  a  curious  outer  impost  at  a  lower  level,  which 
eems  obviously  intended  to  support  the  roof-timbers  of  the 
mbulatory.  Immediately  above  the  outer  impost  the  wall  is 
recessed  or  slanted  inwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of  these 
timbers  nearer  to  the  axis  of  the  column  than  they  would  be 
with  an  upright  wall.  The  slant  is  shown  in  the  same  illustra- 
tion (A,  on  Plate  VIII)  where  it  looks  like  incorrect  drawing ; 
but  its  truth  may  be  confirmed  by  comparison  with  the  photo- 
graph, Plate  VI. 

The  arches  are  very  rudely  constructed,  the  builder  being 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  elementary  rule,  that  all  the  arch- 
stones  must  point  to  the  centre  from  which  the  arch  is  struck. 
On  inspecting  the  arches,  or  lower  portions  of  arches,  in 
Plates  VI,  VIII,  and  IX,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arch-stones 
do  not  point  to  the  centre  of  the  arch,  the  lowest  stones  being 
placed  too  upright.  This  increases  the  outward  thrust  of  the 
arch  and  causes  weakness. 

Immediately  above  each  inner  impost  a  triangular  hole  is 
left  between  the  lowest  stones  of  the  two  adjacent  arches,  as 
shown  in  B,  Plate  VIII.  These  holes  seem  to  have  received  the 
ends  of  timbers  which  formed  parts  of  a  framework  supporting 
the  floor.  But  the  floor  itself  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
above  the  tops  of  the  arches,  and  therefore  about  3  ft.  above  the 
holes.  As  the  floor  had  a  span  of  over  18  ft.,  a  strong  frame- 
work may  have  been  required  to  support  it ;  and  an  additional 
support,  in  the  form  of  a  central  column  of  stone  or  wood,  may 
have  existed  formerly. 
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It  is  most  necessary  to  realize  that  these  triangular  holes  arJI 
a  very  abnormal  feature.  Each  of  them  constitutes  a  weak  spot  I 
at  a  point  where  the  stress  is  greatest ;  and  the  weakness  is  i 
intensified  by  the  thinning  of  the  wall  on  the  outer  side  at  the ! 
same  point,  as  shown  in  A,  Plate  VIII.  The  weak  spot,  occur-  « 
ring  at  each  of  the  eight  points  of  greatest  stress,  must  tend 
to  make  the  building  as  a  whole  unstable  and  liable  to  collapse 
under  a  strain. 

The  fireplace,  shown  in  the  same  drawing,  Plate  VIII,  B,  is  ' 
above  the  middle  of  a  column  on  the  east  side  of  the  building.  ■ 
It  has  a  good  hearth-stone,  and  an  arch  which  is  approximately 
segmental.  Some  peculiarities  in  its  structure  will  be  described 
later  on.  I  regret  that  while  trying  to  represent  each  stone  of 
the  masonry  correctly,  I  happened  to  get  one  stone  too  many  in 
each  jamb  of  the  fireplace,  and  there  was  not  time  to  make  1 
another  drawing :  one  of  the  least  characteristic  stones  on  each  j 
side  must  therefore  be  discounted.  Also  in  my  hurry  I  drew  the 
fireplace  and  the  arch  below,  as  if  seen  from  two  different  levels, 
and  therefore  not  in  the  same  perspective.  With  these  reserva- 
tions, I  believe  all  the  drawings  here  given  are  fair  representa- 
tions of  the  masonry,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with 
the  photograph,  Plate  VI. 

Plate  IX,  A,  shows  the  outer  aspect  of  one  of  the  columns, 
with  a  window  in  its  relative  position,  not  exactly  above  the 
middle  of  the  column.  In  the  column  the  irregular  masonry  is 
outlined,  also  the  broad  flat  stone  which  forms  the  outer  impost. 

There  are  three  windows,  all  of  them  small :  two  are  placed 
unsymmetrically  to  the  arches,  as  in  the  instance  just  men- 
tioned; the  third  is  over  the  middle  of  a  north-eastern  arch. 
The  windows  are  nearly  square,  about  2  ft.  wide,  splayed  both 
ways,  but  chiefly  outwards.  They  are  topped  with  a  single  stone 
for  a  lintel,  and  only  one  of  them  (between  the  west  and  south- 
west arches)  has  a  discharging  arch,  which  is  very  inadequate  or 
even  nugatory  (see  Plate  IX,  B).  In  fact  these  windows  are 
barbaric  not  only  for  their  paucity,  but  also  for  their  small  size 
and  rude  construction.  They  resemble  the  windows  in  ancient 
Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  buildings ;  for  comparison  I  give  an 
illustratioii,  Plate  IX,  C,  after  Petrie's  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
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A.  The  Ruin  at  Newport,  R.I.  Outer  view  of  a  column,  showing  outer  impost, 

spring  of  two  arches,  and  a  window  in  relative  position. 

B.  The  Ruin  at  Newport,  R.I.  South-west  window. 

The  arrows  in  A  and  B  point  to  middle  of  respective  columns. 

C.  Window  in  Ancient  Oratory,  Kilmalkedar,  County  Kerry. 
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tectiire  o/L^elmid,  (13)  of  a  double-splayed  window,  built  without 
cement,  in  the  ancient  oratory  at  Kilmalkedar,  County  Kerry. 
Such  windows  are  suited  rather  for  a  wooden  shutter  than  for 
glazing. 

In  addition  to  the  features  already  mentioned,  there  are  some 
square  recesses,  about  eight  in  number,  on  the  inner  face  of  the 
iwall :  these  may  have  supported  the  ends  of  timbers. 

My  drawings  and  notes  were  made  only  from  the  ground 
;  level.  For  want  of  a  ladder  and  other  apparatus,  I  was  unable  to 
imake  a  thorough  examination  of  the  building.  But  several 
additional  details  are  described  in  a  paper  by  G.  C.  Mason, 
architect,  published  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for 
1879  (6).  The  following  are  some  of  his  most  important  points. 
He  finds : 

(a)  That  the  fireplace  is  quite  certainly  a  part  of  the 
original  building,  not  a  later  insertion  as  some  have  assumed. 

■  Its  structure  is  peculiar :  internally  it  has  a  flat  roof,  one  foot 
above  the  crown  of  the  arch  ;  at  each  end  is  a  flue  5  in.  by  8  in. 

■  The  north  flue  runs  up  nearly  vertical,  while  the  other  flue 
curves  off  easily  to  the  south  for  some  distance  and  then  turns 

.  upwards  with  an  inclination  still  to  the  south.  Both  flues  open 
out  on  the  face  of  the  wall  about  10  in.  below  the  top,  and 
they  are  each  topped  with  a  large  projecting  stone,  evidently  to 

•  protect  the  wooden  plate  of  the  roof.  The  flues  are  of  a  full  and 
even  area  throughout. 

(b)  That  there  were  two  floors,  one  just  above  the  arches, 
the  other  at  20  ft.  2  in.  from  the  ground.  A  flight  of  stairs  led 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  floor,  as  indicated  by  holes  left  to 
receive  the  ends  of  treads... to  the  north  of  the  fireplace.  There 
is  a  slight  set-back  of  the  wall  for  the  upper  floor. 

(c)  That  the  window-sills  are  formed  of  two  flat  stones, 
having  an  interval  of  four  inches  between  them  to  receive  the 
wooden  window-sill,  the  ends  of  which  fitted  into  mortises  in  the 
jambs.  The  edges  of  the  stones  next  the  intervals  are  square  cut. 

(d)  That  the  eight  columns  are  on  true  cardinal  points. 

As  to  the  materials  of  which  the  ruin  is  composed,  Mr  Mason 
says : 

C.  A.  S,  Cotnm.    Vol.  XXII.  7 
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(e)  That  the  stone  used  is  laminated  slate,  mixed  witt 
gneiss  of  local  occurrence. 

(/)  That  specimens  of  mortar  taken  from  the  "Old  Mill 
and  likewise  from  certain  buildings  constructed  in  the  days  ol 
Benedict  Arnold,  have  been  analyzed  and  found  to  be  of  thi 
same  quality,  and  composed  of  shell-lime,  sand,  and  gravel,  with 
flakes  of  broken  slate  pounded  fine. 

(g)  That  when  Governor  Arnold's  house  (with  which  the 
"  Old  Mill,"  if  built  by  Arnold,  would  be  contemporary)  was 
pulled  down,  the  mortar  was  found  to  be  extremely  tenacious. 

But  on  the  other  hand  I  must  point  out  that  the  mortar  of 
the  "  Old  Mill "  is  very  much  perished :  it  has  scaled  off  the 
surface  and  washed  out  of  the  joints.  This  looks  as  if  the  mortar 
of  the  ruin  were  either  of  inferior  quality  or  of  greater  age.  The 
similarity  of  composition  in  the  mortars  of  different  ages  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  builders  in  both  cases  using  the  materials; 
which  were  immediately  at  hand. 

The  building  then,  from  its  structural  characters,  might 
possibly  have  been  built  by  the  Norsemen.  But  how  and  when 
did  the  Norsemen  come  to  Rhode  Island  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  they  sailed  from  Iceland  to  Greenland.  • 
In  the  Sagas  it  is  related  (Rafn,  1  and  2,  Palfrey,  4)  that  in  the  I 
year  986  a  mariner  named  Bjarne  was  driven  by  contrary  winds ! 
so  far  west  that  he  sighted  a  new  land.  In  1000  a  mariner  Leif  ' 
landed,  and  then  sailed  further  south  till  he  came  to  a  part  which  i 
he  named  Vinland  (the  Land  of  Vines)  because  he  found  grapes  | 

growing  wild  in  the  woods  This  is  believed  to  have  been  ] 

the  coast  now  known  as  New  England — Massachusetts,  Rhode  | 
Island,  and  Connecticut \  i 

Other  voyages  were  made  to  the  same  part,  and  a  small ! 
colony  was  established.  In  1121  Eric,  Bishop  of  Greenland,  I 
arrived  in  Vinland,  where  he  hoped  to  Christianize  the  in-  \ 
habitants,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  fixed  his  abode  there.  It  i 
is  to  him  that  the  building  of  the  Round  Church  on  Rhode  ; 

1  Those  who  know  the  country  will  recognise  the  appropriateness  of  the 
name  Vinland,  for  there  grape-vines  grow  wild,  as  bryony  does  in  northern 
Europe.  F.  J.  A. 
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Island  is  attributed,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  date  of  his 
arrival,  1121,  was  about  the  time  when  our  Cambridge  Round 
Church  and  many  others  in  Europe  were  built. 

The  Norsemen  built  churches  even  in  Greenland,  of  which 
Prof.  Rafn  gives  Illustrations  in  his  Antiquitates  Americanae, 
1845  (2).  If  in  Greenland,  why  not  o.  fortiori  in  Vinland  ?  And 
Rhode  Island  would  be  the  most  suitable  spot  for  a  sanctuary, 
because  it  was  protected  by  a  channel  of  water  from  the  raids 
of  the  Indians.  Nevertheless  it  seems  that  the  little  colony 
'  could  not  sufficiently  defend  itself  against  these  enemies,  and 
after  about  two  centuries  the  residue  of  the  colonists  returned 
to  Iceland. 

If  the  circumstantial  evidence  had  been  limited  to  what  I 
have  hitherto  related,  there  would  have  been  little  apparent 
.  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Rhode  Island  ruin  was  of  Norse  origin. 
But  the  track  of  the  evidence  was  crossed  by  a  false  scent,  which 
divided  the  issue  and  caused  most  of  the  controversy.  It  happened 
thus :  Governor  Benedict  Arnold,  who  called  the  building  "  my 
stone-built  wind-mill,"  had  a  farm  at  Newport  which  he  described 
as  "  my  Lemmington  farm."  This  was  supposed  to  be  named 
after  Leamington  in  Warwickshire,  and  it  was  inferred — incor- 
rectly, as  will  presently  be  shown, — that  Arnold  was  a  Warwick- 
shire man.  If  Leamington  in  Warwickshire  had  been  Arnold's 
early  home,  he  would  probably  have  seen  the  extraordinary 
windmill  which  was  built  in  16*32  at  Chesterton,  five  miles  from 
Leamington,  by  Sir  Edward  Peyto,  the  architect  being  no  less 
than  Inigo  Jones.  For  the  photograph  of  this  windmill,  shown 
on  Plate  X,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr  F.  T.  S.  Houghton 
of  Birmingham.  It  was  supposed  that  Arnold  had  been  vividly 
impressed  with  this  windmill  in  his  native  county,  and  had 
tried  to  imitate  it  in  building  the  windmill  on  his  colonial  farm. 

But  more  recently  it  has  been  discovered  that  Arnold  was 
not  a  Warwickshire  man.  A  record  of  the  ArnoM  family  was 
kept  by  several  members  thereof  from  1553  to  1776.  A  copy  of 
it  was  found  in  possession  of  a  descendant,  and  was  published 
in  full  in  1879  (15).  Mr  F.  A.  Arnold,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  who  is  also  a  descendant,  has  very  kindly  sent  me  full 
information  concerning  this  record,  from  which  it  appears  that 
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Benedict  Arnold  was  a  son  of  William  Arnold  of  Ilchester, 
Somerset,  where  he  was  born  on  the  21st  of  December,  1615. 
Together  with  his  parents  and  other  members  of  the  family, 
and  some  friends,  he  sailed  from  Dartmouth  on  the  1st  of  May, 
16'S5,  and  arrived  at  Massachusetts  Bay  on  the  24th  of  June. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Benedict  had  seen  the 
Chesterton  windmill,  which  was  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  Ilchester.  The  "  Lemmington  farm  "  at  Newport  was  pro- 
bably named  after  Limington,  a  village  adjoining  Ilchester. 

Thus,  even  if  we  assume  that  Benedict  Arnold  built  the 
Newport  mill,  it  is  improbable  that  he  imitated  the  Chesterton 
one.  But  as  he  might  possibly  have  employed  a  mason  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  Chesterton  mill,  let  us  see  how  far  the 
two  buildings  resemble  or  differ  from  each  other.  Inigo  Jones's 
mill  stands  on  sios  arches,  the  columns  are  quadrangular,  the 
bases,  imposts,  and  arch-mouldings  are  entirely  of  Italian  form. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Newport  "  Old  Mill "  stands  on  eight 
arches,  the  columns  are  round,  and  the  elementary  bases  and 
imposts  are  as  nearly  like  Norman  or  Romanesque  forms  as 
they  can  be  when  formed  of  unhewn  stone.  Then  the  Chesterton 
mill  is  a  much  more  solid  building :  a  windmill  has  to  bear  great 
wind-pressure  combined  with  excessive  vibration,  and  Inigo 
Jones  provided  against  these.  His  columns  and  arches  are  very 
thick,  and  the  masonry  is  of  ashlar,  i.e.  squared  stones.  But  the 
columns  at  Newport  are  comparatively  thin  and  tall,  the  arches 
are  wrongly  constructed,  and  the  whole  masonry  is  of  uncoursed 
rubble.  The  strength  of  uncoursed  rubble  is  the  strength  of  its 
mortar ;  and  before  the  mortar  is  set  hard,  such  masonry  will 
collapse  under  moderate  stress.  I  should  estimate  that  mass  for 
mass  the  stability  of  ashlar  would  be  about  four  times  as  great 
as  that  of  uncoursed  rubble. 

Further,  I  must  refer  again  to  the  weakness  caused  by  the 
thinning  of  the  wall,  and  the  presence  of  a  great  hole,  at  each 
of  those  points  in  the  Newport  building  where  the  strain  is 
greatest,  namely  at  the  spring  of  the  arches  from  the  columns. 
In  short,  I  should  expect  such  a  building  to  be  shaken  to 
pieces  if  used  as  a  windmill  within  ten  years  of  its  erection  : 
I  should  even  hesitate  to  design  a  building  of  that  shape  and 
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The  Windmill  at  Chesterton,  Warwickshire. 
[Photograph  by  F.  T.  S.  Houghton.) 
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material,  without  buttresses  to  bear  the  outward  thrust  of  the 
arches. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  characteristic  features  of  round 
churches  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  windmills  on  the  other,  so  as 
to  find  in  what  respects  the  Newport  ruin  resembles  either  of 
them. 

Round  churches  had  been  built  occasionally  from  very  early 


Fig.  2.  Round  church,  Oles-Kirke,  Bornholm,  section  west  to  east. 

Reduced  from  Architecture  of  the  Churches  of  Denmark,  by  Major  A.  Heales, 
published  by  Messrs  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

times;  but  a  considerable  number  of  those  in  North  Europe 
were  built  under  the  influence  of  men  who  had  fought  in  the 
Crusades  and  had  seen  the  Round  Church  of  the  Holy  Sopnlchn^ 
at  Jerusalem.  Beyond  the  feature  of  roundness  the  northern 
churches  do  not  follow  the  design  of  that  in  Jerusalem,  but 
show  many  different  forms,  some  extremely  simple,  others 
elaborate. 

In  England  there  are  four  Round  Churches  still  in  use.  Sir 
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William  St  John  Hope  (11)  investigated  (mostly  by  excavating 
the  foundations)  the  remains  of  six  others,  and  found  docu-i 
mentary  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  seventh,  making  eleven! 
known  to  have  existed,  and  there  may  have  been  more.  There 
are  six  in  North  Germany,  and  one  in  Holland.  In  Scandinavia!  * 
they  are  rather  numerous  :  Jutland  has  one,  Zealand  two,  Flineni! 


Fig.  3.  Round  church,  Thorsager,  Jutland. 

Reduced  from  H.  Marryat's  Jutland  and  the  Danish  Isles,  by  permission 
of  Mr  John  Murray. 

one,  and  Bornholm  four.  Eight  or  more  are  said  to  exist  in 
Sweden.  (Fergusson,  14.) 

Some  round  churches  are  encircled  with  an  aile  or  "  ambu- 
latory," others  have  none.  In  England  the  churches  with  an 
ambulatory  have  their  inner  circle  supported  on  eight  or  sin- 
columns  with  arches;  those  without  an  ambulatory  have  no 
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columns.  In  Scandinavia  the  churches  with  an  ambulatory 
have  eight  or  six  columns;  some  of  the  churches  without  an 

.  ambulatory  have  one  central  column  to  support  the  vault  and 
the  upper  floors,  as  at  Oles-Kirke,  Bornholm  (Fig.  2).  Inter- 
mediate in  form  between  the  churches  with  an  ambulatory  and 
those  without,  are  certain  churches  with  four  columns,  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  vaulting,  and  square  upper  floors  and  clerestory, 
i^s  at  Thorsager,  Jutland  (Fig.  3).  In  most  cases  the  Scandinavian 

i  churches  have  two  upper  floors  (Fig.  2),  occasionally  three  (Fig.  3), 

\  forming  upper  chambers  the  use  of  which  is  not  certainly  known. 

:  These  chambers  probably  held  the  treasures  of  the  church, — the 
silver,  relics,  documents,  etc.,  and  afforded  lodging  for  a  priest 
or  a  custodian ;  but  certain  features  in  their  structure  make  it 
probable  that  they  were  also  used  as  places  of  refuge  in  times 
of  danger  from  enemies.  Similar  habitable  chambers  existed  in 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  towers  of  England : 
they  may  be  seen  in  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  tower  of  St  Benet's, 
also  at  Brixworth,  Barnack,  Barton-on-Humber,  Deerhurst,  and 
other  churches ;  and  they  are  occasionally  met  with  in  churches 
later  than  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  the  tower  of  Irthlingborough 
church,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  rooms  were  provided  luith 

,  fireplaces.  (Micklethwaite,  12.)  I  believe  there  is  no  record  of 
the  former  presence  or  absence  of  upper  chambers  in  English 
round  churches :  the  four  round  churches  still  in  use  retain  no 

i  evidence  of  such  chambers. 

The  great  majority  of  windmills,  whether  of  stone,  brick,  or 
wood,  are  built  of  a  conical  shape  for  the  sake  of  stability,  the 
base  being  sometimes  twice  or  thrice  as  wide  as  the  top.  The 
early  wooden  mills,  which  were  turned  bodily  to  face  the  wind, 
instead  of  having  a  revolving  roof,  could  not  be  conical;  but 
their  wooden  frames  were  so  contrived  as  to  bear  the  strain  of 
wind-pressure  and  vibration  better  than  a  stone  or  brick 
structure. 

A  mill  requires  three  storeys.  The  middle  storey  is  occupied 
by  the  stones  and  other  machinery:  the  mill  is  fed  from  the  top 
storey,  and  discharges  into  the  lowest. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Newport  ruin  resembles  the  round 
churches  in  all  essentials.  It  differs  from  all  windmills,  except 
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that  at  Chesterton,  in  standing  on  columns  and  archest  In  pos-  | 
sessing  two  upper  storeys  it  resembles  equally  a  Scandinavian  1 
round  church  or  a  windmill.  To  fit  it  for  a  windmill  the  lowest  | 
storey  must  have  been  enclosed  within  walls.  If  an  ambulatory  i 
formerly  existed,  it  was  probably  destroyed  before  the  building  i 
was  used  as  a  mill,  and  wooden  walls  were  probably  constructed  '  i 
inside  the  circle  of  arches,  as  at  the  Chesterton  mill.  Ite 

The  windows  are  not  of  the  round-headed  form  that  we  should  !  i 
expect  in  a  church  built  by  the  Norsemen  in  the  twelfth  century,  <  i 
neither  are  they  characteristic  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Plain  i  ^  n 
square  openings  are  found  not  only  in  early  Celtic  buildings  '  i 
(Plate  IX,  C)  but  occasionally  in  rough  buildings  of  almost  any  ,  |i 
period.  Nevertheless,  the  double  splay,  a  device  for  obtaining  ;  I 
the  most  light  through  the  smallest  opening,  is  generally  re-  ;  n 
garded  as  a  mark  of  antiquity.  In  England  it  was  not  used  after  \ 
the  Norman  invasion.  The  builder  of  the  "  Old  Mill"  at  Newport  !  1 
(whether  in  the  twelfth  or  the  seventeenth  century)  was  not 
skilled  in  the  construction  of  arches,  and  may  have  been  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  the  flat  stones  from  the  sea-shore  to  make 
lintels  for  his  windows.   Such  window  openings,  closed  with 
wooden  shutters,  might  suffice  for  a  priest's  dwelling  in  the 
twelfth  century ;  but  we  should  expect  to  find  more  and  larger 
windows  in  a  windmill  built  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  ^ 
glass  was  abundant,  and  when  houses  in  the  colony  were  being  i 
built  with  large  windows  as  in  England.  |' 

Lastly  we  must  consider  the  fireplace,  which  Mr  Mason  re-  | 
garded  as  certainly  a  part  of  the  original  building.  A  fireplace  \ 
is  appropriate  for  a  priest's  dwelling,  but  is  hardly  admissible  in 
a  mill;  for  the  dust  of  a  mill  is  inflammable,  and  mills  have  been  ; 
burnt  or  blown  up  through  someone  taking  a  light  into  them  ! 
during  work :  even  a  winnowing  machine  has  been  known  to  j*^ 
explode  in  the  same  way.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  the  fireplace  i 
was  for  the  dwelling  room,  not  the  work  room,  the  answer  is  f 
that  a  mill  is  too  dusty  to  be  dwelt  in.  The  uninhabitability  of  ■ 
a  windmill  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Shakespeare  :  in  King  • 

1  I  have  seen  a  photograph  of  a  windmill  in  Antigua,  West  Indies,  with 
arches  in  its  lowest  storey;  but  the  mill  is  modern,  of  conical  form,  and  the 
masonry  between  the  arches  is  massive. 
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Henry  IV,  Part  I,  Act  iii,  Scene  i,  Hotspur  (referring  to  Owen 
Glendower)  says : 

I'd  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill,  far, 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

The  only  circumstantial  evidence  in  favour  of  the  mill  having 
been  built  by  Arnold,  was  his  supposed  origin  from  Warwickshire 
and  acquaintance  with  the  Chesterton  mill;  but  this  has  been  an- 
nulled by  the  discovery  that  his  home  was  more  than  a  hundred 

•  miles  away.  There  is  no  other  mill  from  which  he  could  have 
imitated  it,  for  no  other  is  built  on  columns.  If  it  were  definitely 

,  proved  that  Arnold  built  the  mill,  it  would  raise  the  problem, 
Why  did  he  build  a  windmill  in  the  seventeenth  century  on  the 
model  of  a  Scandinavian  church  of  the  twelfth  century  ?  If 
built  by  Arnold,  the  building  is  a  mystery:  if  built  by  Bishop 
Eric,  its  every  feature  is  accounted  for. 

The  slight  resemblance  between  the  Newport  ruin  and  the 
Chesterton  mill  may  be  accidental.  The  Newport  mason  may 

,  have  attempted,  with  more  ingenuity  than  technical  skill,  to 
imitate  the  round  churches  he  had  seen  far  away  in  North 

.  Europe;  whereas  Inigo  Jones  in  building  the  Chesterton  mill 
may  have  imitated  (perhaps  unconsciously)  the  round  churches 
he  had  seen  in  Italy. 

For  my  part,  I  am  impressed  with  the  similarity  of  the  New- 
port building,  in  all  essential  features,  to  the  Scandinavian  round 
churches,  and  its  inappropriateness  for  a  windmill.  Such  a  build- 
ing would  probably  be  shaken  to  pieces  if  used  as  a  windmill 
when  new ;  but  it  would  become  safe  when  the  mortar  became 
consolidated  by  age,  especially  if  the  interval  were,  as  possibly 

;  in  this  instance,  five  hundred  years. 

'  Nevertheless  I  consider  the  evidence  indecisive  on  either  side. 
The  matter  needs  to  be  re-investigated  by  someone  who  is  equally 

,  acquainted  with  the  building  itself,  with  the  roui'd  churches  of 
Europe,  with  the  windmill  at  Chesterton,  and  with  mills  in 
general  and  their  requirements:  and  the  first  step  in  the  investi- 
gation should  be  to  excavate  the  ground  immediately  around 
the  ruin,  in  search  of  any  remaining  foundations  of  portions  of 
the  building  that  may  have  been  destroyed. 
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In  such  excavation  the  investigator  should  be  guided  by  the 
work  of  Sir  William  St  John  Hope,  who  made  important  dis- 
coveries by  excavating  the  foundations  of  English  round  churches 
(11).  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  Sir  William,  as  he  told  me, 
never  visited  the  Old  Mill  at  Newport:  his  opinion  on  the  build- 
ing would  have  been  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Librarian  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  to  Mr  Howard  M.  Chapin, 
Librarian  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  for  valuable 
information  concerning  the  Ruined  Mill  and  the  literature  re- 
lating to  it :  also  to  Mr  F.  A.  Arnold,  of  Providence,  R.L,  for 
very  important  information  from  the  Arnold  family  record.  My 
thanks  are  due  to  Messrs  Macmillan  and  Co.  and  Messrs  Bowes 
and  Bowes  for  permission  to  use  Fig.  1,  and  to  Mr  John  Murray 
for  permission  to  use  Fig.  3.  Further,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  examining  a  large  number  of  photographs  of  windmills, 
English  and  foreign,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr  H.  M.  J.  Underbill 
of  Oxford,  and  mostly  taken  by  himself  in  the  course  of  a 
careful  study  which  he  made  of  their  structure. 
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Notes  on  Horseheath  Schools  and  other 
Village  Schools  in  Cambridgeshire. 

By  Miss  Catherine  E.  Parsons.  I 

Read  February  2,  1920.  | 

Most  of  us  are  interested  in  the  manorial  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  a  parish,  but  the  history  of  education  in  village  schools 
frequently  seems  to  offer  little  to  attract  us,  and  it  is  because  of 
the  little,  so  far  as  Horseheath  is  concerned,  that  these  notes 
are  recorded.  They  are  merely  the  result  of  an  almost  negative 
search  for  material  relating  to  this  parish. 

We  know  nothing  of  early  education  at  Horseheath.  Though 
we  have  found  Roman  stili  in  the  parish,  we  do  not  know  that 
the  use  of  them  was  learned  here,  nor  do  we  know  how  such 
events  as  the  Christianization  of  East  Anglia,  and  the  founding, 
in  631,  of  the  second  oldest  Grammar  School  at  Dunwich  by 
Sigbert,  or  how  Cambridge  when  it  first  became  an  educational 
centre  in  1209,  may  have  influenced  this  village.  We  recall 
that  it  was  a  neighbour,  Hugh  de  Balsham,  who  had  the  dis- 
tinction in  1281  of  founding  Peterhouse,  the  first  college  in 
Cambridge,  and  that  another  neighbour,  Thomas  Sutton  of 
Castle  Camps,  was  the  founder  of  Charterhouse. 

Horseheath  in  1386,  provided  Cambridge  with  a  master  of 
Glommery  in  its  young  and  energetic  rector,  Henry  Hammerton^ 
There  could  then  have  been  few  available  scholars  in  Horse- 
heath, for  we  must  remember  that  it  was  not  legal  for  villeins 
to  educate  their  children,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1406,  that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  were  permitted  to  send  their 
sons  or  daughters  to  school. 

As  in  other  counties  during  the  middle  ages,  there  must 

^  Vetus  Liber  Archidiaconi  EUensis.  Cambridge  Ant.  Soc,  8vo.  Pub.  No. 
XLvii,  p.  150. 
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also  in  Cambridgeshire  have  been  numerous  monastic,  chantry, 
guild  and  other  schools.  But  since  the  Chantry  Certificates  for 
this  county  are  missing,  we  can  learn  nothing  about  schools 
from  that  source,  and,  out  of  a  list  of  58  guilds  mentioned  in 
Dr  Palmer's  paper  on  The  Village  Guilds  of  Cambridgeshire'^, 
only  one,  the  guild  of  Holy  Trinity  at  Wisbech,  founded  before 
1379,  is  definitely  known  to  have  supported  a  school.  Guilds 
were  one  of  the  most  ancient  sources  of  schools,  so  we  should 
like  to  have  found  evidence  of  a  school  supported  by  the  guild 
.  at  Horseheath,  where  the  specimens  of  medieval  writing,  which 
survive  on  the  masonry  of  the  parish  church,  may  well  have 
been  learned.  Although  guilds  were  suppressed  in  1546,  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that  the  Guildhall  at  Downham  is  still  used 
as  a  school,  and  Leverington  Guildhall  was  used  as  a  school  as 
late  as  the  year  1851.  Of  course,  when  we  remember  that 
education  came  to  us  with  Christianity,  it  does  not  surprise  us 
that  at  this  late  date  various  churches  in  the  county  were  still 
used  as  schools.  Indeed  there  are  probably  few  of  our  old  village 
churches  which  have  not  been  used  for  scholastic  purposes,  at 
some  time  or  other,  with  perhaps  the  rector,  curate,  or  parish 
clerk  serving  as  schoolmaster. 

Many  instances  of  a  particular  place  in  a  church  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  a  school  might  be  mentioned.  For  instance,  the 
chancel  of  Girton  church  served  as  a  schoolhouse,  and,  in  1576  ^ 
a  boarded  partition  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  which 
may  have  been  put  up  either  for  the  comfort  of  the  scholars,  or 
for  the  protection  of  the  nave,  was  taken  down  by  order.  Mis- 
chievous pupils  have  left  the  mark  of  their  sportive  efforts  on 
many  of  our  churches.  Cole  tells  us  that  the  large  arch  at  the 
entrance  of  the  chantry  in  the  church  of  Duxford  St  John  was 
boarded  up  to  prevent  boys  going  into  it  as  they  came  out  of 
school,  and  that  the  ancient  monument  on  the  south  of  the 
chancel  of  Willingham  church  was  mutilated  by  children  who 
were  taught  in  that  part  of  the  church.  When  Cole  visited  the 
church  at  Waterbeach  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  of  his 
valuable  notes,  he  could  not  get  into  the  north  chapel  because, 

^  Transactions  of  the  Gambs.  and  Hunts.  Arch,  Assoc.,  vol.  i,  pt.  n,  p.  330. 
2  Consistory  Court  Book  D,  Diocesan  Registry,  Ely. 
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he  says,  it  was  used  as  a  schools  The  south  chapel  of  Dullingham 
church  served  as  a  free  school,  and  the  chamber  over  the  southil 
porch  of  Melbourn  church  was  for  many  years  used  as  a  school- 
house.  Stretham  children  were  taught  in  a  building  adjoiningjj  ilo 
the  north  side  of  the  church, — apparently  a  weird  experience, 
for  the  faculty  for  its  removal,  granted  in  1770,  states  that  it 
was  formerly  used  as  a  schoolhouse  and  sometimes  as  a  burial 
place^.  The  scholars  at  Ickleton  must  have  had  an  alarming 
experience,  when,  in  1640,  the  schoolhouse  part  of  the  church  itiB 
was  violently  entered  by  John  Sewell  and  Thomas  Brown,  two  IfeDi 
Linton  men,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  arrested  John  [ 
Harrison,  their  schoolmaster ^ 

Of  Hungary  Hatley,  in  1662  ^  it  is  definitely  stated  that 
school  was  not  held  in  any  part  of  the  church,  but  that  Thomas 
Engledrew  kept  a  school  at  his  house,  and,  though  he  was  not 
a  graduate,  he  was  diligent  according  to  his  ability — nor  was 
there  then  a  proper  schoolmaster  or  school  in  Histon  church, 
but  Thomas  Gibbon  had  for  many  years  taught  children  the 
church  catechism  and  reading  and  writing.  At  Coton  in  1640^ 
William  Piatt,  M.A.  had  a  school  at  his  house,  and,  no  doubt,  took 
his  scholars  to  be  catechized  in  church  at  least  once  a  week,  like 
the  Minister  of  Impington  who  in  1666^  kept  a  private  school. 

There  were  many  schoolmasters  after  the  educational  erup- 
tion caused  by  the  Reformation,  teaching  in  this  county  without 
a  license,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  omission  that  many  items  of 
interest  are  revealed  to  us.  For  the  year  1579,  we  have,  in  the 
diocese  of  Ely  the  names  of  twenty-five  defaulters^  One  of 
these,  John  Shorten,  a  schoolmaster  at  Swavesey,  had  been 
licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  but  not  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ely.  Henry  Morton,  of  Kingston,  was  excommunicated,  and 
forbidden  to  teach  until  he  procured  a  license.  An  enthusiast 
at  Fulbourn,  George  Lee,  was  refused  a  license,  because  he 
himself  w^as  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  standard  of  efficiency  then  required,  though  the 
main  object  of  the  license  at  this  time  was  to  prevent  papists 

1  Addit.  MS.  5809,  fo.  40.  2  Faculty  Books,  vol.  i,  p.  107,  Ely. 

^  Visitation  Books  1640,  Ely.         *  Id.  1662.  ^  j^.  1640. 

6  Id,  1666.  7  Adm.  Lie,  my. 
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Vom  teaching.   Thomas  Hitch,  of  Stretham,  and  many  others 
sxere  licensed  curates  as  well  as  licensed  schoolmasters,  but  not 
>o  was  Robert  Car  of  Fen  Ditton,  a  scholar  of  Christ's  College, 
^vho  disgraced  himself  in  1581,  not  only  by  having  a  school 
svithout  a  license,  but  by  marrying  a  couple  when  not  in  Holy 
Orders  ^    He  was  forbidden  to  teach,  and  the  couple  were 
remarried  by  Mr  Bembridge,  the  curate,  who,  oddly  enough, 
only  two  years  previously  had  been  presented  for  acting  as 
.curate  without  a  license,  and  for  allowing  a  man  named 
;Pemberton,  a  Fen  Ditton  schoolmaster,  to  take  the  week-day 
services  for  him.   Of  Thomas  Harriot,  the  Dullingham  school- 
master, it  is  recorded  that  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1579^  at  com- 
munion he  conveyed  the  bread  into  his  hand  and  hid  it  secretly 
and  in  the  afternoon  contemptuously  administered  it  to  some 
of  the  youths  in  that  parish.    Amongst  other  villages  with 
•  unlicensed  schoolmasters  in  1579,  we  would  mention  Hildersham, 
'Orwell,  Cottenham,  Over,  Boxworth,  Meldreth,  Bassingbourne, 
Horningsea,  and,  in  Cambridge,  the  parishes  of  St  Bene't,  St 
Peter  and  St  Edward. 

A  priest  named  John  Lord,  of  Linton,  by  will  in  1556, 
bequeathed  £10  a  year  for  a  priest  to  teach  the  children  of 
Linton  and  Hildersham^.    In  the  year  following  [1557]  Sir 
i  Philip  Paris,  of  Little  Linton,  by  will  directed  his  executors  to 

■  find  a  priest  to  teach  the  children  at  Great  Linton,  to  sing  both 
plain  and  prick  song;  and  when  twelve  of  the  children  had 
learned  prick-song — which  is  written  vocal  music — they  were 
to  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  grammar ^  This  provision,  with 
the  stipulation,  if  it  should  be  lawful,  was  to  continue  for  ten 
years ;  but  as  neither  of  these  wills  were  proved  until  the  reign 

■  of  Elizabeth,  both  endowments  were  probably  void.  From  the 
f  wording  of  these  wills,  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  bequests 

were  intended  for  the  use  of  a  chantry  school,  or  for  the  use  of 
a  school  which  (according  to  a  map  of  Linton  dated  1600)  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  Linton  church  yard.  The  sixteenth  century 
endowment  of  the  free  school  at  Cheveleyby  John  Ray  in  1558 
•  is  well  known  in  the  county;  and  in  the  year  1593,  when  it  is 

1  Adm.  Lie,  Ely.  Id.        »  Consistory  Court  of  Ely,  N,  p.  217. 

^  P.  P.  C.  WelU,  p.  26, 
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recorded  that  at  Horseheath  there  was  no  schoolmaster,  theiH 
parishioners  of  Willingham  endowed  a  school  for  their  parish  withi  d 
158  guineas.  Both  of  these  schools  had  subsequent  endowments.*i  i 
As  material  relating  to  pre-Reformation  village  schools  imij  I 
Cambridgeshire  is  so  obscure,  we  must  turn  to  those  of  post-  $ 
Reformation  date;  and  it  is  mainly  on  account  of  educational il[  «b 
endowments  for  certain  parishes  that  these  are  here  brought  to  J  h 
notice.  A  list  of  endowed  schools  is  to  be  found  in  a  Charity  [  n 
Commissioner's  Report.  We  find  no  sixteenth  century  endow- 1  i 
ment  for  a  school  at  Horseheath,  but  early  in  the  seventeenth!  f 
century,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1609,  John  Minott  was  granted:  f 
a  licence  to  teach  boys  in  this  parish \  and  in  1663,  the  Horse- 
heath schoolmaster  was  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  who,  ^  m 
as  was  fi:'equently  the  case,  combined  the  office  of  schoolmaster  i;  I 
with  that  of  parish  clerk.  It  is  stated  that  he  could  read  and  it 
sing,  and  that  he  observed  all  things  required  2.  Not  infrequently  fi 
during  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  villages  without  any 
sort  of  school.  For  instance,  there  was  no  schoolmaster  at  i 
Shepreth  in  1638,  nor  anything  for  the  maintenance  of  a  schools  C 
Chesterton  was  without  a  school  in  1662,  so  also  was  Madingley,  ,  fl 
nor  was  there  then  a  school  at  Dry  Drayton ^  though  in  1577  '  « 
and  two  years  later  a  schoolmaster  was  licensed  for  that  village.  .  c 
Incidentally  we  may  mention  that  in  1776,  a  school  for  boys  ^  1 
was  opened  at  Chesterton  by  Mr  Timothy  Bower,  who  taught  1 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  for  six  shillings  a  quarter,  and  I 
promised  that  as  much  regard  should  be  paid  to  morals  as  to  > 
education  ^ 

Amongst  villages  whose  schools  were  endowed  in  the  seven-  1 
teenth  century  are  Burrough  Green,  (Dr  Gage)  1630,  Bottisham,  ' 
(John  Salisbury)  1639,  Haddenham,  (Robert  Arkenstall)  1640,  [ 
Duxford,  (Richard  King)  1646,  Soham,  (Sir  John  Chichley)  ^.^ 
1664,  Dullingham,  (Borodale  Millicent)  1678,  Milton,  (Which-  i 
cott)  1682,  Waterbeach,  (Grace  Clark  and  Dorothy  Stane)  1687,  ;! 
Elm,  (Thomas  Squire)  1689,  and  Melbourn,  (William  Ayloffe)  i 
1690.  Some  of  these  parishes  had  subsequent  endowments  in  ,  ] 
the  eighteenth  century. 

1  Adm.  Lie.  G,  iii,  p.  220.  ^  Ely  Visitation  Books.  ^  Id. 

4  Id.  5  r/jg  Cambridge  Chronicle,  1  June,  1776. 
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Haddenham  was  forfciinate,  for  it  not  only  had  the  Arkenstall 
endowment  of  1640,  but  it  was  one  of  the  five  parishes  in  this 

\  county  whose  schools  benefited  by  the  charity  of  Elizabeth 

i  Marsh  of  Fulbourn.  This  benefactress  died  in  1722,  and  be- 
queathed a  form  in  Oakington  for  the  endowment  of  schools 
where  the  children  of  poor  parents  might  be  taught  to  read 

'  English.  Margaret  Freeman  taught  Haddenham  children  to 
read  English  in  1638\  This  specification  of  English,  so  often 
met  with  in  the  seventeenth  century,  emphasises  the  more 

;  general  use  of  Latin  in  former  days,  when  Latin  was  necessary, 
quite  as  much  for  trade  purposes  as  for  professions. 

Cole  tells  us  that  the  charity  of  Elizabeth  Marsh  was  re- 
corded on  a  board  in  each  of  the  five  parish  churches,  and  gives 
t  he  exact  position  where  each  board  was  placed.  At  Haddenham 
it  was  on  the  second  pillar,  south  of  the  nave,  opposite  the 
pulpit,  and  read  as  follows^: 

"To/perpetuate  ye  pious  memory  of/Mrs  Elizabeth  Marsh  late 
of  Fulbourn,  widow  who/settled  her  estate  at  Oakington,  near 
Cambridge,  of  above  70/pounds  a  year  [charges  deducted]  to  be 
equally  divided  between/five  schools,  at  Haddenham  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  FuUbourn,  Brinkley/Fen  Ditton  and  Histon  in  ye  county 
of  Cambridge,  for  the  education  of  poor  children.  This  Table 
was/set  up  at  the  charge  of  Roger  Pepys/Esquire  of  Impington, 
one  of  her/Executors,  in  the  year/1729./" 

In  Fen  Ditton  church  the  charity  board  was  hung  by  the 
chancel  screen^  at  Histon  it  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  belfry 
door"*,  at  Oakington  it  was  on  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle, 
with  the  additional  words^  "  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed," 
and  in  the  church  at  Fulbourn  there  is  a  memorial  tablet  to 
this  benefactress. 

In  1787  dissatisfaction  arose  amongst  the  Haddenham 
parishioners  about  the  administration  of  their  educational  en- 
dowments They  sent  a  long  and  interesting  petition  to  tlie 
Bishop  of  Ely,  in  which  they  expressed  strong  disapproval  of 

'  W.  I.  Liber  ex  officio  mero  pro  Insula  Ellen. 

2  Addit.  MS.  5803,  fo.  89.  Addit.  MS.  5809,  fo.  14. 

Id.  5809,  fo.  49.  Id.  5805,  fo.  52. 

6  Schools  B.  6,  Diocesan  Registry,  Ely. 
G.  A,  S.  Comvi.   Vol.  XXII.  8 
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the  schoolmaster,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wray.  Before  his  appoint-  \i  i 
ment  there  were  about  sixty  boys  and  girls  taught  free,  and  li 
education  was  not  confined  to  reading,  writing  and  the  common  \ 
rules  of  arithmetic,  but  the  scholars  were  taught  the  rules  ■  6 
of  English  Grammar,  Latin  and  Greek.    It  is  stated  that  '  \ 
Mr  Wray  refused  to  teach  English  Grammar,  Latin  and  Greek,  ;  1 
and  there  were  only  eight  or  ten  boys,  and  girls  were  on  no  i|  t 
account  admitted.  In  defence  Mr  Wray  said  no  girls  had  been  |  1 
offered  for  admission,  and  if  he  taught  all  the  children  in  Had-  ^  ] 
denham  there  would  be  two  hundred,  too  many  for  one  school-  I 
master  with  a  stipend  of  thirty  pounds  a  year.  He  said  the  !, 
parishioners  paid  no  regard  to  learning  except  writing  and  1 1  ] 
arithmetic,  and  he  had  a  skilled  assistant  in  those  two  branches  ;  I 
of  learning  ;  moreover,  as  he  had  received  no  salary  for  eight  !  i 
years  from  the  Arkenstall  donation,  he  had  to  pay  his  assistant 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  parishioners'  reply  was  that  Mr  Wray  | 
should  have  received  his  salary  from  the  outgoing  churchwardens. 
It  seems,  according  to  the  parishioners,  that  the  school  was 
closed  during  the  summer  when  the  rector  was  busy  managing  ' 
his  farm  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  assistant,  he  was  setting  out  | , 
Mr  Wray's  tithe.   The  assistant  was  only  paid  twenty-five  to  I 
thirty  pounds  a  year,  from  which  Mr  Wray  deducted  twenty 
pounds  for  board  and  lodging.   Out  of  the  balance  of  about  five  \ 
pounds,  the  unfortunate  young  man  had  to  dress,  and  appear  i 
like  a  gentleman  and  officiate  as  curate  at  Haddenham  and  l! 
Wilburton.  We  cannot  go  into  the  whole  of  this  case,  about  the  | 
vexed  question  of  attendance  and  morals,  but  a  day  was  ap-  f 
pointed  on  which  the  truth  should  be  investigated,  and  there  ! 
we  must  leave  it.  Cole  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Reverend  ! 
Mr  Scarborough,  curate  and  schoolmaster  at  Haddenham,  was  j: 
buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  North  aisle,  but  without  any  i( 
memorial.  * 
The  school  at  Elm,  endowed  in  1689  by  Thoms  Squires,  was  li 
kept  by  a  man  named  John  Newton,  in  a  long  low  room  in  the  I 
newly  built  house  of  the  benefactor.  There  the  children  were  I 
taught  to  read,  write  and  cast  accounts.  The  benefactor  directed  m 
that  on  his  death,  the  school  should  still  be  carried  on,  in  the 
same  long  low  room,  and  that  Newton  should  take  no  fees  j  but  ! 
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a  cottage  with  half  an  acre  of  ground  and  twenty-two  acres  of 
land  were  left  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Newton  and  his  successors. 
When  in  1798  the  trustees  wanted  a  master  for  this  charity 
school,  the  following  businesslike  advertisement  appeared:  "The 
Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Elm  will  meet  on 
Tuesday,  11th  September  to  elect  a  master  for  the  said  school, 
to  teach  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Candidates  are  desired 
to  send  specimens  of  writing,  and  testimonials  of  character,  post 
paid.  No  personal  attendance  is  required.  A  letter  will  be  written 
to  the  successful  candidate \" 

In  addition  to  the  endowment  of  five  schools  by  Elizabeth 
3Iarsh,  we  must  mention  a  few  other  eighteenth  century  benefac- 
tions in  the  county,  such  as  that  of  Francis  Todd  who  founded  a 
school  at  Kingston  in  1702,  the  Pepys  school  at  Cottenham  of 
1703,  Towers  and  Hill  school  at  Swaffham  Bulbeck  founded  in 
1711  ^  and  Lionel  Walden's  school  at  Doddington  of  1719.  In 
1779,  there  were  three  schools  at  Doddington,  as  well  as  others 
taught  by  dames,  but  the  Walden  school  was  the  only  one 
endowed.  This  school  was  then  kept  by  the  rector,  who  had 
thirty-two  boys.  He  received  a  stipend  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year^  The  trustees — the  rector  and  churchwardens — held  thirty- 
three  acres  of  fen  land  and  three  acres  of  high  land.  There  was 
also  the  interest  on  thirty  pounds,  and  the  total  rental  amounted 
to  forty-five  pounds  a  year. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  education  at  this  school  it 
appears  that  the  foundation  scholars  were  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  the  Church  catechism ;  and  that  the 
extra  scholars  were  taught  the  same  and  could  be  instructed 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  but  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  extra  scholars  were  dissenters,  and  so  would 
not  be  taught  the  catechism,  and  three-fourths  of  those  who 
could  claim  the  educational  charity  were  of  the  same  pi-inciplcs, 
and  so  were  in  no  way  solicitous  for  admission  into  the  school. 
For  those  who  were  instructed  in  the  classical  authors  the 
master  followed  the  methods  and  books  used  at  Eton.  He  also 
taught  his  pupils  to  regard  the  national  feasts  and  fasts,  and 

1  Schools,  B.  6,  Diocesan  Registry,  Ely.       Cambridge  Chronicle,  25  Aug.  1798. 
Inscription,  Swaffham  Bulbeck  church. 
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every  other  matter  instituted  by  the  government  compounded 
of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy.  This  worthy  man  had 
no  license  to  teach,  because,  he  said,  he  could  not  afford  one  ;  he 
however  took  the  necessary  oaths  required,  and  signed  a  large 
quarto  book  in  the  Palace  at  Ely\ 

The  Bush  family  founded  a  free  school  at  Babraham^  and 
this  school  is  in  use  to-day.  Over  the  door  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  part  of  which  was  endowed  as  an  alms-house,  is  a  stone 
bearing  this  inscription:  "This  School  and  Hospital  were 
erected  and  endowed  by  the/munificence  of  Mrs  Judith  Benet 
daughter  of  Sir  Livinius  Benet,  Bart.,  and  augmented  by  the 
liberality  of  James  Bush,  Esq.,  and  Livinius  Bush,  Esq.,  his  son 
Anno  Dni  1732." 

In  the  year  1779  this  was  the  only  endowed  school  in  the 
deanery  of  Camps,  and  William  Poulter,  the  parish  clerk,  who, 
it  is  said,  was  well  qualified  to  teach,  had  then  served  as  school- 
master for  thirty-three  years.  He  usually  had  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen scholars  and  received  a  stipend  of  twenty  pounds  a  year^. 
At  this  time  the  Horseheath  parish  clerk  taught  ten  or  twelve 
children.  From  Cole  we  learn  that  there  was  a  charity  school  at 
Reach ;  and  according  to  a  mural  tablet  in  Dullingham  church, 
Christopher  Jefferson,  who  died  in  1725,  left  four  pounds  out  of 
his  estate  in  this  country  and  the  West  Indies  for  a  schoolmaster 
to  teach  poor  children  in  Dullingham.  At  Over,  in  1729, 
Elizabeth  Kirby  provided  for  the  education  of  six  poor  children. 

The  foundation  at  Bottisham,  by  Sir  Eoger  Jennings  in  1730, 
is  interesting,  for  it  not  only  provided  that  twenty  children 
should  be  taught  free,  but  that  these  children  should  be  clothed 
as  well.  So  on  May-day,  the  day  of  the  foundation,  the  children 
were,  until  quite  recently,  annually  provided  with  a  green  coat, 
cap  and  red  stockings.  An  inscription  recording  this  foundation 
is  in  Bottisham  church  giving  an  account  of  the  charity,  and 
the  names  of  the  first  twenty  scholars  and  Daniel  Woolard  the 
first  schoolmaster. 

A  foundation  for  boys  and  girls,  by  the  Rev.  John  Colbatch 
in  1743  ^  at  Orwell  is  interesting  because  it  was  a  sort  of  art 

1  Ely  Visitations.  2  Schools  B.  6,  Ely,  ^  Ely  Visitations, 

4  Charity  Commissioners  Report. 
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school,  for  as  well  as  a  master,  with  a  salary  of  eighteen  pounds 
a  year,  to  teach  boys  to  read  and  write  and  cast  accounts,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  mistress,  who  was  paid  ten  pounds  a  year, 
to  teach  girls  to  sew,  to  knit  and  to  spin,  as  well  as  to  read. 
As  at  most  other  schools  the  founder  carefully  stipulated  that 
both  bo3^s  and  girls  should  be  instructed  in  the  catechism  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Trotter,  rector  of  Gravely,  by  deed  dated 
2nd  May,  1763,  gave  a  cottage,  then  used  as  a  schoolhouse  in  that 
parish,  and  some  land,  to  provide  six  pounds  a  year  for  a  school- 
master to  teach  twelve  poor  children.  The  rector,  and  the 
Master,  Fellows  and  scholars  of  Jesus  College,  were  appointed 
trustees^ 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  some  eighteenth  century  educa- 
tional endowments  in  Cambridgeshire  villages,  none  of  which 
fell  to  Horseheath,  though  Henry  Bromley,  of  Horseheath  Hall, 
himself  a  boy  at  Eton  when  his  father  died  in  1718 — did  for 
many  years  give  twelve  pounds  a  year  for  teaching  thirty  poor 
children  ^  It  was  this  Henry  Bromley,  first  Lord  Montford,  with 
whom  Cole  the  antiquary  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  holida^^s 
during  his  Linton,  Saffron  Walden  and  Eton  schooldays.  It  was 
after  attending  an  infant  school  in  St  Clement's  Lane,  Cambridge, 
that  the  antiquary  went  to  Mr  Maling's  school  at  Linton  as 
a  boarder  for  two  years.  This  schoolmaster.  Cole  tells  us,  was  a 
very  honest  man,  but  was  a  Presbyterian;  so  on  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  Cole  went  to  church  with  a  relation,  Robert  Cole,  and 
his  family^  This,  of  course,  was  a  private  school.  Another  school 
at  Linton  of  the  same  class,  about  which  we  learn  from  advertise- 
ments in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  many  interesting  and  amusing 
particulars,  was  opened  in  July  1777,  by  George  Lodge  and  John 
Thurlow,  at  a  house  formerly  known  as  the  Bull  Inn. 

George  Lodge  had  previously  assisted  the  Rev.  Mr  Haddock 
who  had  a  school  at  Westley  Waterless,  and  on  his  death  it 
appears  that  Mr  Lodge  brought  some  of  the  boys  to  Linton. 
At  this  school,  boys,  whose  parents  cared  to  pay  fifteen  guineas 
a  year,  could  learn  English,  Latin,  French,  writing  in  all  the 
various  hands,  drawing,  arithmetic,  merchants'  accounts  after 

1  Charity  Commissioners  Eeport.         ^  Id.  Addit.  MS.  581 1>,  fo.  IGO. 
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the  Italian  method,  algebra,  mensuration,  surveying  in  theory 
and  practice,  navigation,  geography,  the  use  of  the  globes,  and 
every  branch  of  mathematics.  There  was  a  large  yard  with  a 
close  adjoining,  appropriated,  we  are  told,  for  the  diversion  of  the 
young  gentlemen  \ 

After  carrying  on  the  school  for  nine  years  Mr  Lodge  died 
of  apoplexy  in  October  1796^  His  widow  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
John  Middleton,  curate  of  Balsham,  raised  the  school  fees  to 
eighteen  guineas,  and  for  three  years  successfully  carried  on  the 
school,  where  there  were  about  seventy  boys.  A  sale,  in  December 
1799^  of  all  the  furniture  and  other  valuables,  included  fine 
geese-feather  beds,  a  capital  kitchen  range,  nearly  new,  with  a 
stewing  stove  at  one  end  and  an  ironing  stove  at  the  other. 
There  was  also  an  excellent  roasting  jack  complete,  so  there 
could  have  been  nothing  of  the  Dotheboys  Hall  element  at 
Linton,  where  the  boys  had  the  advantage  of  the  culinary 
arrangements  of  a  large  inn. 

This  school  was  reopened  in  January  1800,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Curtis  of  Queens'  College^  under  whom,  we  are  told,  pro- 
visions were  of  the  first  quality.  There  was  a  middle-aged  man 
to  wait  at  table,  who  cleaned  the  knives  and  shoes  of  the  diners, 
and  who  also  had  the  care  of  a  horse  and  two  cows,  whilst  the 
young  gentlemen  were  assiduously  instructed  in  every  branch  of 
classical  and  mathematical  learning  necessary  to  qualify  them 
for  the  university,  navy,  accounting  house  and  trade.  The  master 
kept  the  school  anniversary  to  which  he  issued  invitations  as 
follows:  "Mr  Curtis  presents  his  respects  to  all  those  gentlemen 
who  have  been  educated  at  Linton,  and  earnestly  solicits  the 
honour  of  their  company  at  the  Bull  Inn,  Cambridge  on  Friday, 
27th  Inst.  Dinner  on  the  table  at  three  o'clock — -Tickets 
seven  and  sixpence,  including  wine,  to  be  had  at  the  Bar  of 
the  Bull  Inn-^" 

For  some  reason  or  other  Mr  Curtis  disposed  of  his  school  in 
1803  to  the  Rev.  Holt  Oakes,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Corpus  Christi 
College®.  This  gentleman  carried  on  the  school  with  considerable 

1  The  Camhridge  Chronicle,  28  June,  1777.  ^       29  Oct.  1796. 

^  Id.  14  Dec.  1799.  ^  Id.  28  Dec.  1799.  ^  Id.  U  June,  1800. 

«  Id.  '60  April,  1803. 
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success.  In  1813,  beside  this  school,  there  were  in  Linton  five 
dame  schools,  and  three  others  kept  respectively  by  Mr  King, 
Mr  Arbour,  and  Mr  Wakefield  ^  which  were  private  schools. 

According  to  the  Answers  to  the  Bishop's  Visitation  Queries 
of  1809  2  there  was  then  a  regular  school  at  Horseheath  ;  yet  in 
1829  there  is  a  curious  statement  that  there  was  no  schoolmaster 
at  Horseheath  but  a  person  was  employed  to  keep  the  children 
quiet  in  school  and  in  church^.  By  the  middle  of  the  century 
there  were  in  Horseheath  six  small  schools,  where  scripture, 
reading  and  writing  were  subjects  taken  by  both  boys  and  girls, 
the  writing  sometimes  being  done  with  a  stick  on  a  sanded  floor. 
Arithmetic  was  usually  confined  to  the  boys,  much  as  needle- 
work was  to  the  girls.  For  some  time  Bill  Martin  kept  a  good 
school  in  Horseheath.  Here  boys  from  Bartlow,  Camps,  and 
West  Wickham  were  educated  for  sixpence  a  week.  There  were 
two  dame  schools  for  infants  at  the  lower  fee  of  one  penny  a 
week.  There  was  a  superior  school  for  both  boys  and  girls ;  but 
unfortunately  the  discipline  was  notoriously  not  good,  and  for 
this  reason  the  schoolmistress  frequently  lost  her  pupils.  The 
squire  supported  a  free  school  for  twelve  girls  who  were  taught 
by  his  bailiff's  daughter  to  read  and  to  write,  and  to  do  excellent 
needle-work  for  the  squire's  household.  It  shows  appreciation 
for  both  teacher  and  pupils  when  we  learn  that  an  additional 
room^  was  added  to  the  bailiff's  cottage  for  their  convenience, 
and  the  girls  were  annually  given  sufficient  material  to  make 
themselves  a  set  of  clothes. 

But  the  principal  school  was  held  in  a  flint  and  red  brick 
building,  divided  into  two  rooms,  which  stood  in  the  churchyard 
at  the  north  side.  It  was  built  by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Purcival,  M.A., 
rector  of  Horseheath  from  1825-1848,  and  was  much  the  same 
sort  of  school  building. as  that  which  still  stands  in  the  church- 
yard at  Castle  Camps.  In  much  the  same  sort  of  building  in  the 
churchyard  school,  Horseheath  boys  and  girls  were  educated 
for  one  penny  a  week,  though  a  reduction  was  made  in  the 
case  of  a  large  family.  The  hours  were  generous,  from  nine  to 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  from  two  to  five  in  the  after- 
noon. Both  boys  and  girls  were  admitted  at  four  years  of  age. 

1  C.  2,  Diocesan  Registry,  Ely.       "  Td.  hi.       *  Stv  illustration. 
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The  daily  inspections  of  pattens,  the  wood  of  which  had  to  be 
kept  quite  white,  and  the  leather  straps  well  blackened,  hasi 
left  a  lasting  impression  on  some  of  the  minds  of  the  scholars. 
The  pattens  were  removed  on  entering  school  and  stood  in  a 
neat  row  for  this  dread  inspection.  One  school-mistress,  Frances 
Baines,  was  a  general  favourite.  She  taught  the  girls  all  kinds  *t 
of  needlework,  even  to  the  marking  of  pocket  handkerchiefs 
with  human  hair,  and  some  of  the  samplers  worked  under  her 
are  justly  treasured  with  much  pride.  Her  stipend  was  only 
ten  shillings  a  week,  and,  after  teaching  for  nine  years,  she 
died.  The  scholars  attended  the  funeral,  each  carrying  a  little 
posy  to  drop  in  her  grave,  and  further  showed  their  apprecia- 
tion by  subscribing  for  a  memorial  board  to  be  placed  in  the 
school  with  the  following  inscription: 

"  To  the  memory  of  Frances  Baines,  who  died  May  the  19th, 
1846,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 

She  filled  the  office  of  schoolmistress  in  this  parish  for  nine 
years,  to  the  duties  of  which  situation  she  devoted  herself  with 
diligence  and  assiduity  beyond  her  strength,  and  in  this  cause 
passed  six  months  at  an  Infant  School  Training  Institution,  to 
qualify  herself  further  as  a  teacher  of  the  younger  children 
more  especially  according  to  the  most  approved  method." 

Frances  Baines  was  succeeded  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who 
had  been  a  lady's  maid  and  had  travelled,  so  when  in  winter  the 
afternoons  became  too  dark  for  needlework,  she  would  some- 
times tell  her  pupils  delightful  stories  of  her  experiences  in 
foreign  countries.  The  lame  James  Cracknell  is  remembered 
not  only  as  a  schoolmaster  but  by  the  way  in  which  he  wielded 
a  dog-rapper  from  his  seat  in  church  beneath  the  gallery  during 
the  Sunday  services,  when  boys,  who  had  long  left  school, 
claimed  his  attention. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Sunday  was  indeed  a 
strenuous  day  for  Horseheath  children- — though  girls  who  went 
to  Sunday  school  had  the  pleasure  of  being  adorned  with  a  few 
touches  of  calico  on  bonnet  and  cape.  School  began  at  nine 
o'clock  and  was  followed  by  the  morning  service,  after  which 
the  children  adjourned  to  school  for  prayers  and  to  repeat  the 
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ext  and  cgllect  for  the  day.  Then  came  the  dinner  hour,  and 
.t  two  o'clock  the  children  were  again  in  school,  till  they  marched 
0  the  afternoon  service  to  return  to  school  again  till  five  o'clock. 
Therefore,  when  amongst  the  records  in  the  Episcopal  Registry 
tt  Ely,  we  find  the  statement  that  there  was  no  Sunday  school 
it  Horseheath  in  1809,  it  does  not  surprise  us  considering  the 
ong  hours,  that  the  then  rector,  the  Rev.  John  Maule,  in 
•espouse  to  an  enquiry  should  state  that  he  could  never  prevail 
ipon  the  parishioners  to  subscribe  for  one,  neither,  he  says,  did 
]he  children  attend  church  as  regularly  as  he  wished.  The  fault 
lowever,  was  attributed  to  the  parents. 

There  is  at  Ely  a  great  deal  of  extremely  interesting  material 
relating  to  Robert  Raikes  and  his  schools,  but  in  these  notes  we 
cannot  go  into  his  influence  in  this  county,  nor  indeed  the 
Tiinfluence  of  Joseph  Lancaster  and  other  educational  enthusiasts, 
•to  whom  indirectly  Horseheath  children  are  indebted  for  the 
'"emoval  of  their  educational  centre  from  among  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors.  That  school  building  was  demolished  some 
forty  years  ago,  but  a  few  relics  such  as  the  Baines  memorial, 
the  master's  desk  and  some  ink-pots  dated  1846  are  preserved. 

The  present  school  and  schoolhouse,  standing  in  adequate 
•grounds,  were  erected  by  voluntary  subscriptions  in  1874,  at 
the  cost  of  about  five  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  during  the 
incumbency  of  the  Rev.  James  Butler.   It  was  the  discovery 
of  the  first  log-book  used  in  this  Church  of  England  school 
at  Horseheath  which  led  to  the  writing  of  these  notes.  It 
tells  us  that  the  school  was  opened  by  Miss  Wells  in  October 
1874,  and  that  her  stipend  was  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  out  of 
the  fifty  to  sixty  scholars,  there  were  very  few  who  could  do 
.  simple  addition  sums.   The  school  fee  was  still  one  penny  a 
week,  but  it  was  raised  to  twopence  in  1876.  Thanks  are  due 
to  the  late  Miss  Mary  Ellis,  the  schoolmistress,  who  from  1877 
;  to  1902,  filled  four  hundred  out  of  the  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
1  two  pages  with  weekly  entries  which  make  tliis  log-book  a 
valuable  school  record.  We  can  trace  the  progress  of  the  cliihhvii 
■  in  arithmetic,  the  joy  of  a  new  spelling  or  reading  book,  the 
I  introduction  of  musical  drill,  the  first  interest  in  geography, 
i  natural  history,  and  drawing,  and  exactly  wh.'it  sewing  iIk^ 
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girls  were  doing,  some  of  which  it  is  said  was  "too  fine  to  bij 
good." 

However,  progress  was  of  necessity  intermittent,  even  though  fes 
the  first  entry  in  the  log-book  made  by  Miss  Wells  on  th\\  I' 
22nd  January,  1875  reads,  "children  well-behaved  and  attend  f^^ 
tive  to  their  studies."  The  days  of  compulsory  attendance  had  0 
not  yet  come,  and  the  log-book  faithfully  records  the  manji  fif 
hindrances  to  study.   Illness  was  very  prevalent,  there  wereij 
frequent  epidemics  of  colds,  coughs,  sore  throats,  measles,  mumpsi  \* 
diphtheria,  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  and  ringworm.  Rough  weathei 
in  winter  made  the  roads  of  those  days  almost  impassable  foi< 
children.  In  the  spring  and  summer  the  children  took  part  irii 
all  kinds  of  work  on  the  farms.  In  the  autumn,  sloes  and  elder-- 
berries  had  to  be  gathered  for  wine,  there  was  also  the  fruit  ini 
the  cottage  gardens  to  be  picked.   Before  the  days  of  ready- 
made  clothes,  when  mothers  made  good  use  of  the  summer 
daylight  for  needlework,  the  children  were  required  to  carry 
dinners  to  men  at  work  in  distant  fields.  Boys  were  wanted  for 
keeping  pheasants.  As  late  as  1880  we  find  an  entry  "eleven 
boys  keeping  pheasants  ought  to  be  at  school."  And  it  was  the 
custom  for  children  to  attend  all  the  weddings  and  funerals  in 
the  parish,  and  every  sale  in  the  district  seems  to  have  been 
attended  by  the  boys.   The  meet  of  the  fox  hounds  was  another 
serious  distraction,  and  so  were  all  the  fairs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  On  one  occasion  all  the  children  were  absent  from  school, 
because  some  elephants  and  camels  belonging  to  a  wild  beast  fi 
show  were  resting  in  the  village.  All  such  items  are  recorded  in 
the  log-book  as  well  as  various  public  events  which  meant  the  j 
grant  of  a  holiday,  such  as  the  Royal  Wedding  in  1894,  the 
Diamond  Jubilee,  and  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.   A  holiday 
was  given  on  the  coming  of  age  of  the  squire,  and  on  the  opening 
of  the  newly-built  church  porch.    Then  there  was  the  harvest 
holiday  which  lasted  about  six  weeks,  a  Christmas  holiday  of 
about  three  weeks,  a  week  at  Easter,  a  week  in  June  for  the 
Fair,  as  well  as  a  holiday  on  such  days  as  Ash  Wednesday  and 
Ascension  day,  when  the  whole  school  went  to  church.  It  was 
usual  for  the  majority  of  the  children  to  take  a  holiday  on 
Plough  Monday,  St  Valentine's  and  Guy  Fawkes'  days.  So  that 
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\  en  we  take  into  consideration  the  many  diversions  open  to 
t  ^  children,  we  can  but  admire  the  candour  with  which  Miss 
Mis  states  week  by  week  the  causes  which  kept  her  scholars 
J  'in  school,  or  wonder  that  she  availed  herself,  when  protected 
1  law,  of  the  benefit  of  reporting  absentees  to  the  school 
;  tendance  officer.  However,  we  are  proud  to  relate,  that  some 
.  the  descendants  of  those  absentees  have  recently  three  times 
m  for  the  Horseheath  school  the  Major  Attendance  Shield, 
,  long  the  larger  Elementary  Schools  in  Cambridgeshire. 
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Eeport  on  the  Objects  of  Antiquarian  Interei 
found  in  the  cofrolite  diggings  during  1917 

AND  1918 

Mr  and  Mrs  N.  Teulon  Porter,  who  on  behalf  of  the  Sociei 
watched  the  Coprolite  diggings  conducted  by  the  War  Office 
the  years  1917  and  1918,  report  the  discovery  of  the  followir 
objects. 

At  the  Trumpington  workings,  in  one  small  spot  among 
gravel  and  beside  the  river,  a  large  quantity  of  Romano-Briti 
potsherds  were  found,  most  of  them  parts  of  large  thick  vesse 
with  turned-over  rims.  Their  colours  were  drab,  terra-cotta  an 
black.  Some  of  the  vessels  were  mortaria,  with  laurel-lei 
ornamentation,  and  with  quartz  grains  in  the  earthenware 
Among  these  fragments  were  about  ten  Roman  copper  coins 
common  types. 

Nearer  to  the  Hauxton  Road  were  found  seven  skeletons,  tw 
male,  five  female,  buried  shallow,  without  ornaments,  also  with 
out  coffins,  with  one  exception  in  which  only  the  big  coffin  nail 
and  corner- pieces  of  iron  were  left.  It  is  suggested  that  thesi 
were  black-death  burials.  The  bodies  lay  irregularly  to  th*; 
compass,  and  were  all  only  a  foot  deep.  The  skeletons  wer'^ 
given  to  Dr  Duckworth  for  the  Anatomical  Museum.  i 

At  the  Grantchester  workings,  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill, 
were  found  signs  of  extensive  Roman  domestic  and  agriculture 
buildings,  almost  certainly  belonging  to  a  villa.  Some  foundatioi 
walls  about  2  ft.  thick  were  excavated,  and  were  taken  to  belongs' 
to  open  cattle  and  other  yards.  On  this  site,  and  composing  tell 
a  great  extent  the  wall  foundations,  were  found  Roman  flue-tiles  ^ 
roof-tiles,  and  a  piece  of  "pudding-stone  "  since  identified  as  the^ 
bottom  stone  of  a  quern.  There  were  also  fragments  of  mill-[ 
stones  of  Niedermendig  lava.  j 

An  unlined  well  29  ft.  deep  was  also  fully  excavated.  At  thei 
bottom  it  contained  charred  oak  beams  in  good  preservation,^ 
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V  A\  looked  like  the  remains  of  a  well-head  windlass :  also  the 

0  nving  objects — a  bit  of  an  antler  pick,  a  small  but  most 

1  resting  piece  of  house -plaster  decorated  with  patterns  in 
H  '11  r- wash;  coarse  Roman  potsherds,  a  great  quantity  of  fine 

^  substance  of  an  almost  fatty  consistency. 

The  potsherds  on  this  site  were  of  considerable  diversity  : 
1  V  included  the  base  of  a  cup  or  statuette  of  terra-cotta,  and 
1  uicer  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  of  very  rough  ware,  not  made 
oy.'d  wheel,  and  showing  signs  of  use  in  fire, — probably  British. 
!  Among  other  objects  found  on  the  Grantchester  site,  but  not 
ii  the  well,  were  lumps  of  concrete  containing  crushed  terra- 
c<  ta  of  fine  quality,  and  fragments  of  a  Saxon  comb  of  bone, 
\^'h  teeth  of  two  sizes,  and  ornamented  with  the  dot  and 
c  Te  design. 

At  the  spot  known  as  Tartar's  Well  was  found  the  upper  part 

0  a  Roman  Doric  column  of  Northamptonshire  oolite :  it  was 
I;  ng  4  feet  below  the  surface.  The  surrounding  "  made  "  soil 
c  itained  Roman  bricks  and  many  flue  and  roof  tiles,  not  to 
r  ntion  the  bottom  of  a  magnum  champagne  bottle ! 

On  a  part  of  the  Grantchester  workings  near  the  Barton  Road, 
sjd  not  far  from  the  spot  where  local  rumour  has  it  that  many 

1  m  in  armour  were  once  dug  up,  were  found  some  mediaeval 
1  rness  trappings  of  bronze ;  also  a  few  tokens,  mostly  English, 
I  t  one  of  them  from  Nuremberg. 

i  Mr  Porter  is  of  opinion  that  the  Roman  Villa  proper,  of 
^iiich  some  of  the  objects  mentioned  are  the  only  record  at 
jicsent  known,  is  undisturbed  by  the  late  coprolite  diggings, 
»d  can  be  fairly  accurately  localized  if  and  when  the  Society  is 
Jepared  to  dig.  And  as  the  farmer  (Mr  Laurie)  is  well  and 
i'  nerously  disposed  to  such  undertakings,  there  should  be  little 
•ifficulty. 

We  are  glad  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  fact,  that  it 
as  entirely  owing  to  its  difficult  negotiations  with  the  Board 

Munitions  in  a  time  of  great  national  danger,  that  the  sites 
the  Roman  Camp  and  the  Mediaeval  Grange  at  (grantchester 
ere  saved  from  complete  destruction. 

A  visit  of  inspection  was  made  to  these  two  sites,  under 
'r  Porter's  guidance,  by  a  Special  Committee  consisting  of  the 
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late  Sir  William  St  John  Hope  and  the  Master  of  Jesus  Colle, 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  sites  and  to  express  an  opini 
as  to  whether  they  ought  to  be  preserved. 

The  Ministry  of  Munitions  very  kindly  lent  Mr  Porter  m 
and  drills  to  test  these  sites,  and  seven  "casts,"  each  o\ 
30  feet  deep,  thus  obtained,  were  duly  inspected  by  t 
Committee. 
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3n  jWemoriam 

SIR  WILLIAM  HENRY  ST  JOHN  HOPE 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  these  Proceedings 
111  outstanding  figure  in  the  world  of  Archaeology  has  gone 
.rom  amongst  us.  Sir  William  Henry  St  John  Hope  died  at 
.Treat  Shelford  on  the  18th  August  1919. 

He  was  born  at  Derby  in  1854,  being  the  son  of  the  Kev. 
William  Hope,  vicar  of  St  Peter's  there,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  Derby  Grammar  School.  Much  attracted  to  the 
?tudy  of  physical  science,  he  was  at  first  disposed  to  seek  a 
:-areer  in  the  gi'eat  engineering  works  of  the  Midland  Railway 
at  Derby,  and  spent  some  time  in  those  works,  till  other  counsels 
prevailing  he  decided  to  come  up  to  Peterhouse.  He  took  his 
B.A.  in  1880  and  his  M.A.  in  1883. 

Hope's  father  when  at  St  Catharine's  was  an  early  member 
of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society;  and  through  him  Sir  William 
Hope  may  be  claimed  as  belonging  from  the  very  first  to  the 
gi'eat  Cambridge  antiquarian  school,  consolidated,  if  not  indeed 
founded,  by  Prof.  Willis.  Even  as  an  undergraduate  Hope  was 
early  admitted  to  the  friendship  and  to  the  intimacy  of  J.  W. 
Clark  and  Henry  Bradshaw ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
from  their  letters  how  soon  they  paid  attention  and  even  defer- 

.  ence  to  the  opinions  of  the  younger  man.  Coming  from  men  so 
much  his  seniors,  who  had  established  their  reputations,  this 
testimony  to  Hope's  attainments  at  that  early  stage  of  his 

■  career  is  quite  remarkable.  While  an  undergraduate  he  col- 
lected much  of  the  material  afterwards  used  for  his  papers  on 

'  Heraldry  and  the  Seals  of  the  University  and  its  colleges,  as 

'  well  as  for  his  papers  on  Corporate  plate  and  allied  subjects. 
He  no  doubt  at  this  time  helped  J.  W.  Clark  in  his  account  of 
King's  College  Chapel  for  the  large  Architectural  History,  etc. 
of  Cambridge. 

Sir  William  Hope's  earliest  work  was  naturally  in  the  main 
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confined  to  Derbyshire.  Thus  in  1 876  his  name  is  found  on  a; 
accurate  reproduction  of  a  Derbyshire  brass  in  the  vohime  of  th 
Anastatic  Society  of  that  year ;  and  much  other  work  is  in  th 
Derbyshire  Society's  Journal,  inchiding  his  articles  on  Dal 
Abbey,  where  he  began  to  dig  in  1879.   In  1880,  going  as  ai 
under  master  to  Rochester  Grammar  School,  he  was  introduce( 
to  Kent;  and  he  early  devoted  his  attention  to  St  Radegund'i 
near  Dover,  where  he  superintended  the  excavation  in  the  spring 
of  1880,  communicating  the  results  to  Archaeologia  Gantiana  ii 
a  report,  in  which  he  adopted  as  his  model  the  work  in  this  kin( 
of  Prof  Willis,  and  showed  himself  therein  a  master  of  lucic 
exposition  and  felicitous  suggestion ;  while  the  plans  whict 
accompanied  the  report  were  marked  by  that  accuracy  of  detail 
which  he  always  insisted  on.  He  always  contended  that  withoul 
an  adequate  plan  no  report  could  present  a  clear-cut  setting 
forth  of  results.  From  this  beginning  there  followed  a  series  o; 
reports  on  excavations  elucidating  the  sites  and  arrangements 
of  conventual  buildings,  each  of  which  seems  his  masterpiece 
till  its  successor  is  read.  His  last  published  work  in  this  kind 
the  monograph  on  Cowdray,  showed  that,  if  his  health  wag 
impaired,  yet  was  he  as  full  as  ever  of  intellectual  vigour  and 
eagerness  for  work. 

Elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1883,  he 
had  to  resign  that  honour  on  being  appointed  assistant  secretary  jjj 
in  1885;  an  ideal  appointment,  which  gave  him  opportunity 
and  leisure  for  25  years  thereafter  to  serve  with  distinction  the 
interests  of  that  society,  and  to  pour  forth  a  series  of  volumes 
and  papers  on  almost  every  branch  of  medieval  antiquity 
Whether  it  is  Stall  Plates,  or  whether  it  is  Corporation  plate ; 
be  it  Liturgical  colours,  or  be  it  Heraldic  design ;  there  is  always* 
some  great  work  by  Hope  which  must  be  consulted,  and  when 
consulted  astounds  by  its  research  and  by  its  accuracy.  Few  are 
the  subjects  in  archaeology  in  which  he  did  not  make  himself  an 
authority,  and  widespread  indeed  was  the  range  of  his  interests.; 
His  magnum  opus  may  probably  be  the  Architectural  History 
of  Windsor  Castle,  which  gave  opportunity  for  the  use  of  much 
knowledge  gained  in  earlier  years ;  but  besides,  it  involved  years 
of  labour  under  the  patronage  of  three  successive  sovereigns,' 
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he  result  being  a  work  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  no  one 
.'lit  a  scholar  of  Hope's  attainments  could  have  achieved  it. 

Of  this  Societ}^  Hope  became  a  member  when  an  under- 
raduate  in  November  1877.  He  was  elected  an  honorary 
iiomber  in  1903  and  Vice-President  in  1917.  He  was  in  the 
onure  of  that  office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was  intended 
0  elect  him  President  when  an  opportunity  occurred.  He  made 
he  following  communications  to  the  Society: 

v^92.  Armorial  Ensigns  of  the  University  and  Colleges  and  of  Regius 

Professors.    Proceedings,  Vol.  viii,  p.  107. 
^03.  The  Cluniac  Priory  at  Castle  Acre.    Proceedings,  Vol.  viii,  p.  243. 
905.  The  Norman  origin  of  Cambridge  Castle.    Proceedings,  Vol.  xi, 

p.  324. 

908.  The  loss  of  King  John's  Baggage  in  the  Well  stream,  October  1216. 
(Not  printed.) 

912.  The  practical  study  of  Heraldry.    (Not  printed.) 
'917.  The  Twelfth-Century  Pulpitum  or  Roodloft  formerly  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Ely ;  with  some  notes  on  similar  screens  in  English 
Cathedral  and  Monastic  Churches.  Proceedings,  Vol.  xxi,  p.  19. 

918.  With  Dr  M.  R.  James,  The  Inventories  of  King's  College  and  Eton 
College.    (To  be  printed  later.) 

On  the  whole  Sir  William  Hope's  work  in  its  many  ramifica- 
ions  must  always  form  a  very  important  factor  in  the  progress 
>f  medieval  studies,  and  there  can  be  no  one  who  works  at  these 
ubjects  who  does  not  find  that  he  owes  a  good  deal  to  Hope 
',nd  to  his  exact,  careful  and,  in  the  best  sense,  scholarly 
aethods.   In  one  notable  respect  Sir  William  Hope  was  an 
xample  of  manners.  While  no  one  ever  suffered  more  than  he 
rom  pillage  without  acknowledgement,  he  himself  was  ever 
■  crapulous  in  acknowledging  the  source  of  the  smallest  matter 
le  might  derive  from  others.   Further,  no  one  was  ever  more 
^eady  to  admit  it,  if  on  any  subject  he  had  changed  a  view  he 
'lad  previously  held.  When  a  previous  expression  of  opinion  of 
lis  had  to  be  modified  in  the  light  of  further  investigation, 
,ie  frankly  and  at  once  avowed  it.   A  scrupulous  attention  to 
hese  amenities  of  discussion  adds  greatly  to  the  reputation 
•f  him  who  observes  them,  and  justifies  the  devoted  affection 
ivith  which  Sir  William  Hope  was  regarded  by  his  many  friends, 
Yho  were  and  are  proud  to  regard  him  as  their  teacher,  their 
naster,  and  their  example. 

Ralph  Griffin. 

C.  A.  S.  Comm.  Vol.  XXII.  9 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  1920-^21. 

,     Adopted  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  on  December  5th,  1921. 

Thirteen  new  members  have  been  elected,  but  the  losses  by 
death,  resignation,  and  neglect  to  pay  subscription,  have  just 
equalled  the  additions,  so  that  the  total  number  of  members 
is  now  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 


following  figures  : 

October  1920  October  1921 

Honorary  Members  9  8 

Ordinary  Members  297  297 

Associate  Members  15  16 

321  321 


Twelve  ordinary  meetings  were  held,  as  against  ten  in  the 
previous  year.  The  average  attendance  at  the  meetings  in- 
creased from  51  in  1919—20  to  55  in  1920—21. 

The  following  communications  were  made  : 
H.  H.  Brindley,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  (1)  "An  unpublished  letter  to 
Colbert  in  1677  from  a  correspondent  in  London  (Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  Melanges  Colbert,  Vol.  175)."  May  30, 
1921. 

(2)  "  The  Ship  from  the  Xll  to  the  XX  Century."  Nov.  1, 
1920. 

Rev.  Dom  R.  Bede  Camm,  M.A.,  O.S.B.,  "  Evolution  of  the 

Rood  Screen."  Feb.  28,  1921. 
Rev.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  "Gothic  Architecture  in 

Spain."  Jan.  24,  1921. 
O.  G.  S.  Crawford,  B.A.,  ''The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Great 

Britain,  with  special  reference  to  Cambridgeshire."  Jan.  31, 

1921. 
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I.  H.  Evans,  "  Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo."  Oct.  18,  1920.  j 
Cyril  Fox,  "  Anglo-Saxon  Monumental  Sculpture  in  the  Cam-  j 

bridge  District."  Feb.  14,  1921.  i 
A.  Gray,  M.A.,  "The  first  English  Settlement  of  Cambridge-] 

shire."  May  9,  1921.  I 
J.  M.  Gray,  B.A.,  "  University  Hostels  in  the  xiii  Century." 

March  14,  1921. 
Ralph  Griffin,  F.S.A.,  "Monumental   Brasses   in  England." 

Nov.  15,  1920. 

R.  Morton  Nance,  "  Killicks :  a  study  in  the  Evolution  of 

Anchors."  May  23,  1921. 
Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  (1)  "  Forest  Laws  in 

Cambridgeshire."  May  30,  1921. 

(2)  "  History  of  Great  and  Little  Wilbraham."  Nov.  29, 
1920. 

Excursions. 

Three  excursions  have  been  undertaken.  On  May  19th  the 
Fleam  Dyke  was  visited  at  the  point  where  the  Icknield  Way 
crosses  it,  and  Mr  Cyril  Fox  explained  and  demonstrated  the 
sections  which  he  and  Dr  Palmer  had  cut  for  the  occasion. 
Professor  Sir  W.  Ridgeway  discussed  the  age  of  the  structure. 
Members  then  walked  along  the  Dyke  to  Fulbourn  Fen,  and 
thence  to  Wilbraham.  They  were  entertained  to  tea  in  the 
beautiful  garden  of  the  Temple  by  the  kindness  of  Captain  and 
Mrs  Hicks,  to  whom  they  are  further  indebted  for  showing  them 
the  ancient  parts  of  the  house  and  the  stewponds  of  the  Templars 
and  Hospitallers.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  Great  Wilbraham 
Church,  where  the  Vicar  (the  Rev.  H.  H.  Appleford)  and 
Dr  Cranage  pointed  out  interesting  features.  The  return  was 
through  Little  Wilbraham,  where  the  Rector,  Dr  Stokes,  ex- 
plained the  architecture  and  showed  the  ancient  plate.  The 
party  numbered  150  persons. 

On  June  23rd,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr  J.  Dimmock,  a  party  of 
35  visited  Denny  Abbey  and  inspected  the  remains  of  the 
monastic  buildings  of  the  Benedictines,  Knights  Templars  and 
Minoress  Nuns,  whose  history  was  recounted  by  the  Master  of 
Jesus  College.  On  the  return  journey  the  party  visited  Land- 
beach  Church,  and  the  interesting  13th  century  portions  of  the 
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Rectoiy  were  shown  to  them  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  and  Mrs  Lang. 
On  reaching  Milton  Church  they  were  met  by  Canon  Evans, 
who  explained  the  architecture  and  showed  the  plate. 

On  July  28th,  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Braybrooke,  to  whom 
the  Society  is  greatly  indebted,  a  party  of  100  assembled  at 
Audley  End.  The  origin  of  the  building  now  used  as  stables, 
and  its  possible  connection  with  Walden  Abbey,  was  discussed 
by  Dr  Cranage.  A  tour  of  the  house  was  then  made,  and  some 
members  visited  the  museum,  all  proceeding  afterwards  to  the 
Almshouses.  After  tea  Saffron  Walden  Church  was  visited,  and 
the  Rev.  G.  M.  Benton  and  Dr  Cranage  gave  an  account  of  its 
architecture.  The  excursion  ended  with  a  visit  to  Strethall 
Church,  where  Dr  Cranage  pointed  out  the  Saxon  parts  of  the 
building. 

Report  of  Secretary  for  Excavations. 

Early  in  1921  it  was  decided  by  the  Council  that  the  exca- 
vation of  selected  sites  which  had  necessarily  been  discontinued 
during  the  war  should  be  recommenced ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  a  systematic  attempt  ought  to  be  made  by  the  Society  to 
determine  by  excavation  the  date  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Dykes. 

As  a  preliminary,  it  was  desirable  to  know  how  many  dykes 
we  had  to  deal  with ;  and  a  week's  digging  in  February  proved 
that  the  ramp  which  carries  Worstead  Street  across  the  Gog 
Magog  Hills  was  an  example  of  Roman  civil  engineering,  and 
not  the  partially  levelled  bank  of  a  pre-Roman  Dyke,  as  had 
been  the  opinion  of  many.  The  Dykes  within  the  county 
borders  therefore  are  four  in  number. 

Four  months'  work  on  the  Fleam  Dyke  followed.  The  in- 
vestigation was  carried  out  by  Dr  W.  M.  Palmer  and  Mr  Cyril 
Fox,  at  the  sole  charge  of  Dr  Palmer,  to  whose  generosity  the 
Society  is  much  indebted.  The  original  profile  of  the  fosse  was 
demonstrated,  also  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  vallum  ;  and 
important  evidence  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  entrenchment 
was  obtained.  The  completion  of  the  investigation  was  however 
unavoidably  held  over  to  next  season,  when  it  is  hoped  also  to 
examine  an  Early  Iron  Age  site  at  Foxton,  and  to  carry  out 
further  work  at  the  War  Ditches. 

1—2 
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Due  acknowledgement  of  the  courtesy  shown  by  land  owners  i 
and  tenants  in  permitting  the  excavations  at  Worstead  Street 
and  Fleam  Dyke  will  be  made  in  the  detailed  Reports  thereon. 

Cyril  Fox. 

15  October  1921. 

Report  of  Hon.  Librarian. 

The  Board  of  Archaeological  and  Anthropological  Studies  ; 
appointed  a  Library  Committee  early  in  the  year,  and  part  of 
the  Keyser  Hall  has  been  fitted  up  as  an  additional  library  to  ' 
accommodate  the  Anthropological  books  formerly  kept  upstairs. 
The  two  libraries  have  been  amalgamated,  and  there  is  now  one 
author  catalogue  and  one  shelf  list  (which  forms  a  kind  of 
subject  catalogue)  for  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  in  the 
building,  and  one  catalogue  of  periodicals  received  from  all 
sources. 

Books  and  pamphlets  have  been  presented  by  Messrs  C,  J.  P. 
Cave,  S.  T.  Cowles,  W.  Gandy,  N.  T.  Porter,  C.  E.  Sayle,  | 
F.  Sebley  and  Professor  E.  S.  Prior;  also  by  the  Liverpool  | 
Corporation  and  the  Finnish  Archaeological  Society,  through 
the  kind  offices  of  Dr  Minns.  Illustrations  have  been  received  1 
from  Messrs  G.  B.  Bowes,  S.  T.  Cowles,  and  N.  T.  Porter.  | 

Ethel  S.  Fegan.  | 

15  October  1921.  i 

The  Volume  of  Proceedings  and  Communications,  No.  LXX,  | 
for  the  three  years  1917 — 20,  has  been  issued.  i 

New  Members  elected  in  1920 — 21  { 

1920.  Oct.  18.      Miss  Ida  Holben. 

Capt.  L.  W.  G.  Malcolm. 

Miss  C.  J.  Clabbon  Crisp.  ' 
Edward  Millington  Beloe,  F.S.A. 
Nov.  29.     Miss  A.  M.  Gurney,  M.D.  Edin.,  D.P.H. 

1921.  Jan.  17.     Ralph  Griffin,  F.S.A. 

March  14.  Percy  Hughes  Dudley,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  i 

Talbot  Peel,  M.A. 

Mrs  Peel  (as  Associate). 

Mrs  E.  S.  Michell. 
April  25,    Miss  Kathleen  V.  Wetherall. 

John  Targett. 

Miss  Norah  Kershaw. 
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ORDINARY  MEETINGS  •  WITH  COMMUNICATIONS, 
MICHAELMAS    TERM    1920,    AND    LENT    AND  Lft 
EASTER  TERMS,  1921. 


Monday  18  October,  1920. 

Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  I.  H.  Evans  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  with  lantern 
views,  on  The  Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo,  describing  their 
manner  of  life,  clothes,  houses,  markets,  etc. 

Monday  1  November,  1920. 

Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  H.  H.  Brindley,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  gave  a  lecture  entitled 
The  Ship  from  the  xii  to  the  xx  Century.  With  the 
aid  of  lantern  views,  the  evolution  of  the  "forecastles"  and 
"  aftercastles  "  was  shown,  as  well  as  that  of  the  decks,  masts, 
rigging,  steering,  and  the  decoration  of  the  hull. 

Monday  15  November,  1920. 

Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  Ralph  Griffin,  F.S.A.,  gave  a  lecture  entitled  An 
Elementary  Account  of  Monumental  Brasses  in  England, 
WITH  SOME  Remarks  on  their  Relative  Importance  as 
OBJECTS  OF  Antiquarian  Interest.  The  lecture  was  illus- 
trated with  specimens  of  brass-rubbings  and  with  lantern  views. 
The  lecturer  classified  the  brasses  as  (1)  those  with  inscriptions 
only,  and  (2)  those  with  figures ;  and  the  figure  brasses  he  sub- 
divided into  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  civil.  He  considered 
that  brasses  with  inscriptions  only  were  unduly  neglected,  for 
they  are  often  full  of  historical  interest.  He  mentioned  that 
foreign  brasses  are  always  quadrangular  plates  with  figures 
engraved  on  them,  whereas  English  brasses  in  most  instances 
consist  of  figures  cut  free  from  background.  The  origin  of  the 
English  method  was  probably  economy  of  metal,  but  the  result 
was  an  artistic  advantage.  Another  purely  English  feature  is 
the  cross-legged  figure,  whether  in  brasses  or  in  the  marble 
and  stone  effigies  which  preceded  them. 
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In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  Dr  Cranage 
suggested  that  as  soon  as  it  could  be  managed,  an  exhibition 
of  the  collection  of  brass-rubbings  in  the  Museum  should  be 
held.  The  collection  is  of  many  sources,  and  includes  the 
beautiful  rubbings  made  by  the  late  Mr  Crisp. 

Monday  29  November,  1920. 

Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  lecture  was  given  by  Canon  Stokes,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  F.S  A., 
on  The  History  of  Great  and  Little  Wilbraham.  The 
name  Wilbraham,  according  to  Skeat,  is  derived  from  Wilburge- 
ham,  meaning  "  the  Home  of  Wilburh,"  this  name  being  that  of 
a  lady.  The  lecturer  showed  that  at  all  periods  the  two  parishes 
of  Wilbraham  present  touches  with  English  national  history : 
and  if  the  old  legend  could  be  believed,  Wilbraham  would  be 
the  mother  of  the  Cambridge  University ;  for  Pender,  the 
legendary  founder,  was  a  Wilbraham  man. 

Monday  24  January,  1921. 

By  invitation  of  the  Anglo-Spanish  Society,  a  conjoint 
meeting  was  held,  the  Chair  being  occupied  by  Sir  Arthur 
Shipley,  President  of  that  society. 

The  Rev.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  Litt.D.,  F.S. A.,  gave  a  lecture 
on  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,  illustrated  with  lantern 
views.  The  lecturer  showed  how  the  Gothic  forms,  introduced 
from  France,  were  modified  by  the  Spanish  ritual  customs  and 
by  the  influence  of  the  many  Moorish  buildings,  which  the 
builders  could  not  help  imitating  in  some  details,  though  they 
seem  to  have  had  conscientious  objections  to  any  close  copying. 
These  influences,  added  to  the  indigenous  or  truly  Spanish 
features,  give  to  many  of  the  buildings  of  Spain  a  very  peculiar 
but  nevertheless  very  fascinating  character.  The  destructive 
effects  of  the  Reformation  being  absent  from  Spaiii,  the  churches 
are  remarkably  rich  in  church  furniture,  metal  work,  and 
pictures. 
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Monday  31  January,  1921. 

Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  for  1919-20,  and  the  Treasurer's, 
Balance  Sheet  for  1919,  were  presented  and  adopted. 

Mr  0.  G.  S.  Crawford,  B.A.,  Archaeology  Officer  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  gave  a  lecture  on  The  Archaeological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain,  with  special  reference  to 
Cambridgeshire.  The  lecturer  explained  that  it  was  intended 
to  mark  as  accurately  as  possible  the  locality  of  all  archaeological 
finds,  in  the  new  Ordnance  Survey  maps  on  the  6-inch  scale ; 
and  he  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society  in  obtaining  and  communicating  accurate 
information  on  the  subject. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Dr  Haddon  mentioned  that 
in  his  experience,  when  ethnological  data  were  plotted  on  a 
map,  they  often  showed  up  unexpected  relations,  and  led  to 
further  discoveries. 

Monday  14  February,  1921. 

Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  Cyril  Fox,  Research  Student  in  Archaeology,  gave  a 
lecture  on  Anglo-Saxon  Monumental  Sculpture  in  the 
Cambridge  District,  which  is  printed  at  page  15. 

Monday  28  February,  1921. 

Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Dom  R.  Bede  Camm,O.S.B.,  M. A.,  gave  a  lecture,  with 
lantern  illustrations,  on  The  Evolution  of  the  Rood  Screen, 
in  which  he  traced  the  origin  of  its  several  features  from  the 
triple  arches  between  the  nave  and  presbytery,  the  "  ambos  " 
from  which  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read,  and  other 
features  of  early  churches,  and  its  development  into  the  elaborate 
structure  of  stone  or  wood  in  the  later  churches. 

Monday  14  March,  1921. 
Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Master  of  Jesus  College  read  a  paper  written  by  his 
son,  Mr  J.  M.  Gray,  B.A.,  of  King  s  College,  on  University 
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losTELS  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  Century.  The  paper  gave 
letails  concerning  several  of  the  Cambridge  hostels,  which  the 
uthor  had  collected  from  various  documents.  It  was  shown  that 
he  hostels  were  largely  under  the  management  of  the  scholars, 
vho  in  fact  owned  more  property  than  did  the  University. 
The  hostels  were  gradually  superseded  by  colleges;  but  all 
lie  earlier  colleges  arose  from  pre-existing  institutions,  either 
lostels  or  monastic  houses,  and  occupied  their  buildings. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Dr  Stokes  remarked  that 
'lie  himself  had  been  for  some  time  working  at  the  history  of 
I  he  hostels,  and  had  collected  particulars  of  as  many  as  130  of 
,lhem. 

Monday  9  May,  1921. 

Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  Arthur  Gray,  M.A.,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  gave  a 
lecture  on  The  First  English  Settlement  of  Cambridge- 
shire, in  which  he  pointed  out,  among  many  other  interesting 
!  facts,  that  Cambridgeshire  was  divided  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia,  one  of  the  results  being  that  the 
names  of  the  Hundreds  in  the  Mercian  portion  are  still  derived 
!  from  villages,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Huntingdonshire  and  Bed- 
fordshire ;  whereas  the  names  of  Hundreds  in  the  East  Anglian 
portion  are  derived  from  spots  where  moots  were  held,  such  as 
Chilford,  Fiendish,  and  Radfield.  The  lecturer  also  showed  that 
probably  the  whole  county  was  occupied  by  the  Angles,  and 
nearly  all  the  villages  settled  and  named,  before  the  incursion 
of  the  Danes ;  for  the  place-names  ending  in  -by  and  -thorpe, 
Danish  terminations  so  frequent  in  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire, 
are  entirely  absent  from  Cambridgeshire,  the  only  true  Danish 
name  in  the  county  being  Toft.  Most  if  not  all  Cambridgeshire 
names  were  thus  applied  before  the  year  650. 

Monday  28  May,  1921. 
Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
A  paper  entitled  KiLLiCKS :  A  study  in  the  Evolution  of 
Anchors,  written  by  Mr  R.  Morton  Nance,  was  rv.id  by 
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Mr  Brindley,  the  author  [being  unable  to  attend  in  person,  o'\ 
account  of  the  great  distance  of  his  home  in  Cornwall. 

The  paper,  which  is  printed  at  page  46,  was  illustrated  wit^ 
lantern  views,  and  with  a  number  of  exquisite  small  models  c 
Killicks  made  by  the  author. 

Monday  30  May,  1921. 
EIGHTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 
Professor  Prior,  President,  in  the  Chair.  - 
The  new  Officers  and  Members  of  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected.  (See  list  on  next  page.) 

The  following  new  law,  which  the  Council  desired  to  add  to 
the  Laws  of  the  Society,  was  submitted  to  the  Meeting  by  the 
President,  seconded  by  Sir  William  Ridgeway,  and  duly 
ratified. 

"Any  member  of  the  Council  who  shall  not  have  attended 
half  the  Council  meetings  of  the  Academic  Year  shall  cease  to 
be  a  member  unless  for  special  reason  approved  by  the  Council." 
(New  Law  xvi.) 

The  following  communications  were  given  : 

1.  By  Mr  H.  H.  Brindley,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

An  Unpublished  Letter  to  Colbert  in  1677  from  a 
correspondent  in  London.  (Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Melanges  i| 
Colbert,  Vol.  175.)  Printed  at  page  86.  i 

2.  By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.  j 
Forest  Laws  in  Cambridgeshire.  Included  in  the  paper  ; 
on  Cambridgeshire  "Forests,"  printed  at  page  63.  | 
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NEW  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1921-22 
Elected  30  May,  1921. 

PRESIDENT. 

IR  William  Ridgeway,  Sc.D.,  F.B.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Disney  Professor  of  Archaeology. 

VICE-PEESIDENT. 

^'rancis  Henry  Hill  Guillemard,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Gonville  and 
Caius  College. 

MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 
^Jyril  F.  Fox,  Red  Gables^  Milton  Road. 

3dward  Schroder  Prior,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  A.R.A.,  Gonville  and 

Caius  College,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art. 
A.LFRED  CoRT  Haddon,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Christ's  College. 
Harold  Hulme  Brindley,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  St  John's  College. 

TREASURER. 
Herbert  Flack  Bird,  30,  Pardon  Street. 
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ANGLO-SAXON  MONUMENTAL  SCULPTURE 
IN  THE  CAMBRIDGE  DISTRICT. 

By  Cyril  Fox. 

(Read  February  14,  1921.) 

There  are  two  classes  of  monumental  sculptured  stones  found 
in  the  Cambridge  district  which  are  the  subject  of  this  paper : 
ifree-standing  crosses  and  sepulchral  slabs  or  grave-covers  I  All, 
jsave  one  or  two  which  will  be  specially  noted,  are  carved  out  of 
;  Northamptonshire  stone  from  the  Barnack  quarries, 
j  The  decorative  element  common  to  all  these  which  justifies 
i  their  being  considered  together  is  plaitwork,  or  interlacing 
patterns,  disposed  in  panels.  In  addition  to  interlacing  motifs, 
a  simple  battlement  key  pattern  is  found  on  the  upright  crosses; 
and  there  is  a  wide  range  of  design  in  the  form  and  detail  of  the 
crosses  on  the  grave-covers  which  are  on  these  the  main  decora- 
tive feature,  and  govern  the  distribution  of  the  plaitwork  panels  I 

I.  Free-standing  crosses. 
Portions  of  crosses  have  been  found  at  the  following  places  in 
Cambridgeshire : 

Cambridge  [Castle]  and  Fulbourn  (crossheads) ;  Stapleford  {base  and 
shaft)',  Willingham  {portion  of  shaft  and  head"^);  Raraptoii  {portion  of 
shaft?). 

The  two  crossheads  are  of  wheel  type,  14^  to  15"  in  diameter 
and  4J"  in  thickness;  to  each  there  remains  a  few  inches  of 
shaft.  Both  are  in  the  Cambridge  Museum ^ 

1  One  site  yielded  a  few  plain  headstones  which  will  also  bo  dealt  with. 

2  Practically  all  the  remains  of  Saxon  work  of  the  type  we  are  dealing 
with  that  have  been  found  in  the  district  are  illustrated.  Drawings  were 
preferred  to  photographs,  as  it  was  desired  to  emphasise  the  design  rather 
than  the  present  condition  of  the  surface,  and  to  restore  fragmentary  stones 
where  possible.  The  same  scale  (^)  is  used  throughout ;  where  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  original  are  unknown  the  fact  is  noted.  To  save  space  detailed 
descriptions  and  measurements  of  the  sculptures  are  omitted  from  tlie  text. 

3  Cambridge  Museum  =  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Cam- 
bridge. 
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The  Cambridge  Castle  example  (Plate  I)  was  found  undel 
the  south-east  rampart  of  the  bailey  in  1810  (see  p.  20).  Thll 
arms  of  the  cross  are  united  by  a  fillet,  and  there  is  a  central  bos! 
Four-cord  plaits  decorate  both  back  and  front  of  the  shaft,  an 
on  one  side  (the  other  is  broken  away)  is  a  battlement  ke 
pattern. 

The  Fulbourn  cross  (Plate  I)  was  found  in  1869  under  th' 
floor  of  the  nave  of  St  Vigor's  Church.  On  the  head  is  a  banc 
of  angular  strap-work  forming  a  knot  below  the  boss,  and  on  thi 
shaft  the  commencement  apparently  of  a  regular  open  six-cor( 
plait  which  has  been  restored  in  the  sketch  \  The  back  is  simila 
to  the  front  but  simpler.  Both  sides  of  the  shaft  show  the  keyj 
pattern. 

The  Stapleford  base  and  shaft  (Plate  I)  is  preserved  in  the 
Church.  There  are  panels  on  either  side  of  the  base ;  both  sides 
of  the  shaft  show  the  key  pattern ;  elsewhere  are  panels  of  four- 
cord  plaitwork.  The  panel  on  the  back  is  incomplete,  and  ha? 
not  been  restored  in  the  sketch :  on  the  front  though  the  design 
is  nearly  lost  by  the  surface  decay  of  the  stone  it  is  recoverable, 
and  can  be  restored  with  certainty.  The  monument  is  mono- 
lithic, and  of  sandstone  ? 

Before  discussing  the  fragmentary  examples  from  Willinghami 
and  Rampton,  which  offer  difficulties,  it  will  be  desirable  to  con- 
sider whether  these  three  crosses  were  alike  and  what  their; 
appearance  was  when  complete.  Our  analysis  will  be  morei 
readily  carried  out  if  reference  is  made  to  a  cross  found  in  the 
churchyard  at  Whissonsett,  Norfolk^  (Plate  II).  The  head  shows  \ 
chainwork  formed  from  a  Stafford  knot  (type  no.  1,  J.  R.  Allen)^  | 
around  the  central  boss;  the  shaft  a  double  row  of  Stafford 
knots  of  the  same  type  on  the  front,  and  on  the  back  a  rudely 
wrought  close  four-cord  plait  with  double  bands.  On  one  side 
of  the  shaft  is  the  key  pattern,  on  the  other  a  three-cord  plait. 

If  the  sketch  of  the  Stapleford  Cross  be  re-examined  the 
springing  of  the  crosshead  will  be  observed  close  to  the  upper 

1  A  similar  plait  occurs  on  a  cross  shaft  at  Brompton  near  Northallerton. 

2  Described  and  illustrated  by  Mr  W.  G.  CoUingwood,  JVorf.  Arch.  vol.  xv, 
pp.  316  ff. 

3  Celtic  Art,  2nd  ed.  p.  268. 
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dge  of  the  side  panel ;  it  is  clear  that  it  was  monolithic,  and 
~  las  been  broken  off  at  its  weakest  point,  below  the  horizontal 
\,rms\ 

The  appearance  of  the  springing  of  the  Whissonsett  shaft  is 
ixactl}'  the  same ;  the  two  fragmentary  crosses  supplement  each 
)ther,  and  we  may  with  some  assurance  reconstruct  each  of  them 
IS  has  been  done  in  the  sketches. 

The  Fulbourn  and  Cambridge  crossheads,  re-examined  in  the 
ight  of  this  evidence,  are  seen  to  be  also  of  identical  type  :  they 
ire  therefore  reconstructed  in  a  similar  manner. 

We  have  now  a  clear  idea  of  the  original  appearance  of  these 
East  Anglian  Crosses :  they  were  lavishly  decorated,  probably 
ill  monolithic,  small  (2'  8"  in  height  upwards)^  and,  it  may  be, 
phe  product  of  a  single  workshop.  The  occurrence  of  the  rare 
battlement  key  pattern  on  all  four  is  striking  evidence  of  the 
anity  of  the  groups  The  strap- work  on  the  head  of  the  Fulbourn 
Oross  moreover  is  clearly  a  simplification — suited  to  a  crosshead 
of  small  dimensions — of  the  Whissonsett  chainwork,  while  the 
break  between  the  plaitwork  on  the  shaft  and  head  is  in  both 
cases  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Willingham  and  Rampton  fragments  may  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

I  Willingham.  During  restoration  of  the  church  in  1891-4'* 
Ithree  stones  showing  plaitwork,  which  had  been  recut  in  xii"^  to 
Iforfti  part  of  the  angle  shafts  of  a  Late  Norman  doorway  were 
ifound  in  the  chancel  walls.  These  are  now  built  up  with  a 
Norman  cap  and  base  in  the  south  porch  ;  the  plaitwork  designs 
on  the  back  can  be  examined  with  the  aid  of  a  looking  glass. 

1  Rev.  G.  M.  Benton;  in  Antiquary,  1910,  xlvi,  p.  229. 

2  The  type  may  have  ranged  up  to  4'.  I  have  reconstructed  the  Whis- 
sonsett Cross  as  one  of  3'  6",  which  is  the  minimum  which  the  design 
permits.  Whissonsett  may  have  been  taller,  but  since  the  closely  related 
Stapleford  Cross  is  under  3',  it  is  unlikely  that  it  was  part  of  a  "high 
cross"  as  Collingwood  suggested  (p.  316,  loc.  cit.). 

^  There  are  T  think  only  three  other  examples  of  this  pattcni  in  England; 
one  on  a  cross  shaft  probably  of  x-xi  cent,  at  Bolton,  Lanes.,  the  others 
rudely  incised  on  crosses  at  Lastingham,  Yorks.,  and  St  Bees,  Cumberlaiul. 
R.  Allen,  Early  Xtian.  Mon.'Scot.  p.  331,  records  its  existence  on  tln-oc 
Scottish  monuments.  4  c.A.S.  Proc.  vol.  ix,  p.  13. 

^  The  centuries  are  tluis  indicated  in  order  to  economise  space. 
C.A.S.  Comm.  Vol.  XXIIL  2 
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The  diagram  (Plate  II)  shows  the  Norman  shaft  and  til  Ijt 
Saxon  carvings.   The  middle  fragment  (B)  will  be  considered  (taf 
first.    The  apparent  asymmetry  of  the  plaitwork  is  its  moi  1" 
striking  feature.    Apart  from  the  irregularity  of  the  uppn  jjjj] 
plaits,  it  is  seen  that  the  two  loops  are  not  vertically  over  t\\ 
crossing  place  of  the  lower  plaits.    Many  cases  are  met  with  ii  g 
the  local  x-xi  century  work  where  a  design  is  intended  to  H 
symmetrical  but  fails  to  be  so  owing  to  the  craftsman's  lack  < 
skill ;  the  latter  irregularity  may  thus  be  an  example  of  inferid 
technique ;  but  the  irregularity  of  the  upper  plaits  is  clearly  ( 
a  different  order,  and  inherent  in  the  design.  After  attemptim  |i 
many  solutions  the  writer  is  convinced  that  fragment  B  forn 
part  of  a  crosshead  of  East  Anglian  type  closely  resemblin. 
Fulbourn,  but  differing  in  detail.  Reconstruction  on  these  line 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  separate  plait  patterns  in  clos' 
conjunction,  for  this  is  a  feature  of  the  design  on  head  and  shal 
at  Whissonsett  and  Fulbourn. 

The  lower  fragment  (C),  showing  a  portion  of  a  panel  of  plait 
work,  is  thought  to  be  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  cross,  with 
four-cord  plait  decoration  the  head  of  which  is  on  the  uppe 
stone.  A  six-cord  plait  is  possible,  but  symmetry  cannot  bi 
obtained  by  either  form :  and  the  four-cord  seems  the  bes 
solution.  (See  footnote  2,  p.  27.) 

Other  points  serve  to  commend  this  reconstruction. 

(i)  The  dimensions  of  the  fragment  being  known,  the  dia 
meter  of  the  cross  head,  if  it  be  part  of  a  cross  of  East  Anglian 
type,  can  be  fixed  within  a  narrow  limit  of  error,  at  18".  Thii 
is  the  diameter  of  the  Whissonsett  crosshead.  (ii)  The  restora 
tion  provides  a  reason  for  the  curious  incompleteness  of  thti 
design  on  the  middle  fragment.  If  it  were  desired  to  cut  f 
block  5y  wide^  and  10'"  long  out  of  a  Saxon  cross,  the  Normar 
mason  was  bound  to  select  the  central  portion  in  order  to  avoid 
the  holes  pierced  between  the  arms.  ;j 

The  length  of  the  shaft  cannot  it  is  clear  be  deduced  from;/ 
the  existing  remains.  But,  granted  the  correctness  of  the  solu-, 
tion,  it  seems  likely  that  a  height  (3'  V)  intermediate  between' 

1  The  shaft  of  the  Norman  column  is  in  section  |  of  a  circle;  thus  tlie 
face  on  which  the  plaitwork  is  carved  is  only  4j"  in  breadth. 
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hat  of  Whissoiisett  and  Stapleford  is  probable,  and  that  the 
'inpleford  base  may  safely  be  used  in  the  reconstruction. 

We  can  therefore  state  that  the  Willingham  cross  was  in  size, 
osign  and  decoration  similar  to  the  three  other  existing  crosses 
1'  East  Anglian  type  ;  and  was  probably  a  product  of  the  same 

Ivwkshop  as  these. 
The  upper  fragment  (A)  shows  a  design  of  different  character ; 
t  is  clearly  part  of  a  grave-cover  with  a  central  cross  shaft  and 
ide  panels,  and  will  be  dealt  with  later.  It  may  here  be  noted 
1)  that  the  Norman  masons  were  dealing  with  a  stone  of  less 
hickness  than  the  others  (see  vertical  section,  Plate  II)  and 
.hat,  in  fact,  our  grave-covers  are  usually  thinner  than  our 
ipright  crosses;  and  (2)  that  it  had  not  originally  the  close 
jonnection  with  the  other  fragments  that  it  has  at  present,  for 
ihe  Norman  mouldings  on  the  outer  face  do  not  correspond. 

Rampton.  Among  the  numerous  fragments  of  carved  stone 
•ecently  found  in  the  Church  (see  p.  22)  is  one  which  shows 
I  close  plait  apparently  of  four  cords ;  there  are  faint  indications 
}hat  the  head  of  the  panel  was  oval  (Plate  VI).  It  was  probably 
Dart  of  the  shaft  of  a  cross,  but  of  what  type  is  uncertain.  Partial 
restoration  only  has  been  attempted \ 

11.  Grave-covers. 

Grave-covers  showing  plaitwork  and  fragments  of  similar 
sculptured  slabs  are  known  from  eight  sites  in  or  near  Cam- 
bridge. These  are : 

Cambridge,  Castle  (iios.  1-8) ;  Cambridge,  Little  St  Mary's  Ch.  (nos.  9-10); 
G}rantcliester  Ch.  (nos.  11-13);  Eampton  Ch.  (nos.  14-18);  Little  Shelford 
Sh.  (nos.  19-23) ;  Stretham  Ch.  (no.  24) ;  Whittlesford  Ch.  (nos.  25-2G) ; 
jVVillingham  Ch.  (nos.  27-28). 

I  Only  one  perfect  grave-cover  (no.  1)  exists,  it  is  in  the 
'Cambridge  Museum.  There  are  drawings  of  five  other,  perfect 
'stones  (nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6),  of  which  portions  of  two  survive,  also 
in  the  Cambridge  Museum.  The  rest  are  fragmentary.  Seven 
^  There  are  no  recorded  crosses  of  Whissonsett  type  in  East  Anglia  other 
than  those  we  have  considered.  There  are,  indeed,  portions  probahly  of 
cross  shafts,  at  Hitcham,  Suff.  and  Barking,  Essex,  showing  plaitwork, 
hut  the  style  of  the  plaits  does  not  resemhle  tliat  of  our  group.  Of  the 
character  of  Owin's  cross  at  Ely  too  little  is  kncnvii  to  riMidor  «lis(«ussion 
here  profitable. 
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(nos.  14,  19,  20,  21,  22,  25,  28)  can  be  restored  with  varyin!|  tie 
degrees  of  certainty ;  partial  reconstruction  of  most  of  the  othei  i 
is  possible.   The  largest  stone  (no.  3)  measured  70",  by  22"  a  f 
the  head,  and  19"  at  the  foot,  the  smallest  (no.  20)  55''  by  20''  a  s^t' 
head  and  15"  at  foot\  The  thickness  of  the  several  stones  varies 
4"  is  usual  but  5"  and  even  6"  has  been  noted.   None  is  copeci  fflit 

Cambridge  Castle.  The  most  important  series  is  that  frori  kt' 
a  graveyard  on  the  Castle  Hill,  Cambridge  ;  the  site  formed  pan  t\ 
of  the  area  occupied  by  the  Norman  Castle,  and  all  save  one  c  lad 
the  stones  were  discovered  under  the  ramparts  of  the  bailey  o 
the  south-east  side  of  the  Gatehouse,  when  these  were  levelle«i  b 
in  1810.  S 

Five  complete  slabs  (nos.  2-6,  Plates  III,  IV,  V  and  VII)  an«^ 
portions  of  two  others  (nos.  7  (Plate  IV)  and  8)  were  found  \v  if 
this  year,  together  with  the  head  of  a  wheel  cross  already  men 
tioned,  and  a  number  of  rude  gravestones  intended  to  be  se  i 
upright  (see  p.  26);  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion  anothc;  « 
grave-cover  (no.  1,  Plate  III)  was  found  six  feet  deep  a  fe\  tl 
yards  outside  the  rampart-.   The  gravestones  and  five  of  thii 
eight  slabs  are  lost,  but  fortunately  these  were  drawn  in  181i!  fi 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Kerrich,  University  Librarian,  who  publishe( 
them  in  Archaeologia^'.  Bowtell's  MS.  (Downing  College)  give  i 
additional  information  relating  to  the  discovery.  n 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  graveyard  was  earlier  than  i 

1  These  are  close  approximations. 

2  Stones  nos.  2  and  3  have  had  a  curious  history.   Discovered  in  181(1 
they  were  in  use  as  paving  stones  in  the  "  Spinning  House,"  St  Andrew's  St.!  i 
until  1910;  in  this  year  that  building  was  demolished  and  one  half  of  eacl  , 
was  recovered  and  handed  over  to  the  Cambridge  Museum.  I 

2  See  Archaeologia^  vol.  xvii,  p.  228,  Plates  XV-XVI :  Arch.  Journ.  vo]|i 
XII,  p.  201,  C.A.S.  Proc.  1885-6,  pp.  Ivii-lix  and  1882-3,  p.  Ixxviii.  Th([l 
illustrations  in  Archaeologia  are  not  satisfactory.  Fortunately,  Kerrich';  J 
original  drawings  from  which  these  were  made  are  in  the  British  MuseunM 
(B.M.  Addit.  M8.  6735,  fol.  50-1),  and  the  drawings  accompanying  thisB 
paper  are  the  result  of  a  collation  of  the  two  records.  The  following  pointM 
are  of  importance.  (1)  The  cross  arms  of  no.  4  in  Kerrich's  drawing  projec'B 
to  the  edge  of  the  stone,  the  margins  of  which  appear  to  be  rounded ;  thdfl 
surface  of  the  cross  appears  flat.  (2)  The  overlapping  of  the  (normal)  fourtB 
cord  plaits  in  the  upper  panels  of  no.  5  is  only  indicated  in  one  place  ill 
K.'s  drawing.  The  lower  right  hand  panel  is  a  normal  three-cord  plait  rl 
apart  from  the  puzzling  irregularity  in  the  centre  which  is  accurately  1 
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:  he  Norman  East  rampart  is  of  great  importance,  and  the 
■  vidcnco,  though  not  as  clear  and  definite  as  one  could  wish\ 
•  lerniits  I  think  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Kerrich  definitely 
tates  that  these  grave-covers  were  under  the  original  ramparts, 
iowtell  fixes  their  position  (MS.  vol.  ii,  p.  161)  at  the  point 
ndicated  above.  He  adds  that  the  seven  grave-covers  found 
lere  (apparently  all  together),  were  "  within  about  4"  under  the 
urface" — presumably  the  original  surface  after  the  rampart 
lad  been  levelled.  The  only  grave-cover  of  our  group  not  in 
.his  position  (no.  1)  was  probably  buried  under  the  material 
leaped  up  to  form  the  counterscarp  of  the  rampart. 

Stone  coffins  were  not,  it  would  appear,  associated  with  these 
mrials ;  the  slabs  and  the  headstones  marked  on  ground  level 
bhe  sites  of  the  graves. 

When  the  lines  of  William's  new  castle  were  drawn  out,  we 
may  conjecture  that  the  southern  rampart  of  the  bailey  cut 
across  this  graveyard.  Such  monuments  as  lay  on  the  line  of 
jthe  ditch  and  within  the  bailey  were  destroyed ;  those  on  the 
line  of  the  rampart  and  counterscarp  were  buried  deep,  and 
preserved  undisturbed  until  our  time. 

A  brief  note  on  the  grave-covers  from  the  other  sites  in  the 
district  follows  ;  nearly  all  are  figured  in  the  plates ;  and  where 
reconstruction  offers  difficulty  reasons  for  the  solution  proposed 
in  the  drawing  are  given. 

I  Cambridge,  Little  St  Mary's  Church.  Nos.  9  and  10  (Plate  VI). 
Two  fragments,  evidently  of  two  grave-covers,  are  built  into  the 
south  wall  of  the  vestry.  No.  9  cannot  have  been  a  single  panel  as 
at  first  sight  it  appears  to  have  been  ;  for  the  angles  are  unequal. 
The  spaces  between  the  plaits  in  no.  10  arc  rudely  and  deeply 
incised,  and  the  surflxce  is  flat  (no  "  over  "  and  "  under  ").  (See 
foot-note  3,  p.  38.) 

Grantchester  Church.  Five  fragments,  apparently  of  three 
grave-covers,  built  into  the  south  aisle  wall. 

reproduced  in  Archaeologia.  The  foot  of  the  slab  is  broken.  (3)  No.  (i  is 
a  pretty  design  in  K.'s  drawing ;  the  draughtsman  of  A.  has  debased  it. 
It  is  probable  that  stones  4,  5,  and  6  were  drawn  to  the  scale  used  in 
my  Plates  for  existing  sculptures,  and  are  therefore  strictly  comparable 
with  these ;  but  7  was  apparently  drawn  to  a  larger  scale.  No.  8  is  not 
reproduced.  i  It  is  examined  in  detail  in  the  Appendix. 
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No.  11  (ly  h,  and  c  (Plate  III).  These  ihigments  resembll 
portions  of  a  corniced  frieze;  but  they  cannot  be  part  of  sucl! 
an  architectural  member,  for  the  panels  of  plaitwork  tapeii 
The  restoration  adopted  in  the  ditiwing  seems  probable. 

No.  12.  A  small  fragment  (not  figured)  showing  loose  three 
cord  plaitwork  rather  coarsely  treated;  it  is  similar  to  11  bu' 
apparently  not  from  the  same  stone ;  the  central  ridge  appearn 
to  have  been  hacked  away. 

No.  13  (Plate  VI).  This  fragment  has  been  restored  as  "flat' 
plaitwork,  but  it  may  have  been  true  "  over-and-iinder."  The 
design  has  not  been  met  with  elsewhere,  but  is  akin  to  no.  20 
Plate  V. 

Rampton  Church.  Twelve  fragments  apparently  of  grave- 
covers  showing  plaitwork  were  discovered  by  the  Rector^  during 
a  recent  restoration.  Of  these  the  design  of  two  has  been  almost  j|i 
entirely  obliterated.  The  remaining  ten  fragments  appear  to 
belong  to  five  grave-covers.  Very  slight  traces  of  the  cross 
designs  survive,  and  only  two  types  are  apparent. 

No.  14  a,  h,  c,  d  (Plate  IV).   The  divisions  between  closely- 
fitting  fragments  are  not  indicated  in  the  drawing. 

No.  15  a,  b,  c,  no.  16,  and  no.  17  (Plate  IV).  These  three 
grave-covers  are  alike  in  presenting  a  slightly  raised  narrow 
central  shaft.  No  trace  of  cross  arms  occurs.  It  may  be  that  the 
complete  design,  which  does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere  (save  p 
at  Williiigham,  no.  27,  Plate  II)  was  that  of  a  central  rib  with  ' 
side  panels  of  plaitwork  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
stone.  No.  15  is  much  worn.  l\ 

No.  18  (Plate  VI).  The  plaits,  and  the  taper  of  the  jDanel, 
resemble  no.  15  but  the  fragment  being  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion probably  belongs  to  a  separate  grave-cover. 

Little  Shelf ord  Church.  Shows  at  least  five  examples.  No.  19 
(Plate  IV)  is  in  west  wall  and  no.  20  (Plate  V)  in  east  wall  of 
porch ;  nos.  21  (Plate  V)  and  22  (Plate  VI)  in  south  wall  of 
Chancel'^.  For  no.  23  (Plate  V)  see  p.  30.  Partial  reconstruction 
only  of  nos.  21  and  22  is  possible. 

1  Rev.  C.  H.  Evelyn-White,  whose  kindness  I  gratefully  acknowledge. 

2  A  small  fragment  possibly  part  of  21  or  22  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
south  chancel  wall. 
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Stvetham  Gharch.  One  fragment  (no.  24,  Plate  VI)  now  in 
nner  wall  of  south  porch. 

Whittlesford  Church.  Two  fragments,  apparently  of  two  grave- 
jovers,  now  in  south  transept.  No.  25  (Plate  V)  is  a  small 
iragment,  but  reconstruction  offers  little  difficulty^;  no.  26  is 
not  figured.  It  presents  the  terminal  portion  of  a  panel  of  four- 
3ord  plaitwork  of  ordinary  type  and  measures  7^  x  8^". 

Willingham  Church.  Two  fragments  apparently  of  two  grave- 
covei*s,  in  the  south  porch.  For  no.  27  (Plate  II)  see  p.  19.  No.  28, 
Plate  V  closely  resembles  no.  25  Whittlesford ;  the  variations  in 
detail  are  interesting-. 

Grave-covers  showing  designs  so  closely  similar  to  our  Cam- 
bridgeshire stones  as  to  make  it  certain  that  they  are  work  of 
the  same  school  have  been  found  scantily  but  widely  distributed 
in  Eastern  England,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  map 
(Plate  VIII).  The  following  list  includes  all  (19  in  number)  that 

I the  author  can  find  record  of;  it  is  probable  that  numerous 
others  exist  as  fragments  in  mediaeval  church  walls  (the  West 
Norfolk  group  for  example  has  not  previously  been  recorded). 
The  most  important  site — of  equal  importance  indeed  with 
Cambridge  Castle  for  the  study  of  the  monuments  we  are  con- 
sidering— is  Peterborough  Cathedral.  Restoration  work  in  ]  888 
led  to  the  discovery  of  several  Saxon  grave-covers,  two  being  in 
I  their  original  position  on  ground  level ;  these  had  been  placed 
I  immediately  outside  the  north  wall  of  the  Saxon  church,  and 
were  injured  but  not  displaced  when  the  foundations  of  the 
Norman  north  transept  were  laid  in  1118. 

Three  points  in  connection  with  this  discovery  are  of  import- 
ance. (1)  The  slabs  must  mark  the  graves  of  laymen,  for  the 

1  The  segment  of  the  circle  permits  the  diameter  of  the  cros.s  to  be  fixed 
at  12";  the  panel  of  strap-work  widens  towards  the  broken  end,  and  the 
fragment  therefore  belongs  to  the  foot  of  the  grave-cover. 

^  A  slight  incision  on  the  inner  edge  indicates  the  width  of  the  cros.s 
shaft  at  1|".  The  arms  of  the  cross  arc  wider  than  Whittlesford,  no.  25, 
and  the  divisions  narrower,  judging  from  the  position  of  the  incised  line 
on  the  inside  of  the  curve  of  the  existing  segment  of  the  circle.  The  outline 
of  the  panel  of  plaitwork  is  not  rectangular ;  in  this  resi)ect  the  design 
resembles  Cambridge  Castle  no.  2  rather  than  Whittlesford. 
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burying  place  of  the  monks  was  on  the  south  side  of  th(| 
building^  (2)  No  stone  coffins  were  found  under  the  slabs  f 
the  interment  in  each  case  had  been  in  the  earth  only'^.  (3)  Oncj 
footstone  was  found  in  situ  and  a  rude  headstone  with  crosi 
symbol  was  also  found,  (See  p.  27.)  The  graveyard  was  thuii 
of  the  same  character  as  that  at  Cambridge. 

Grave-covers  of  Camhs.  type  found  outside  the  County  limits. 

Nos.  I  and  II.  Cringleford,  Norf.  Norf.  Arch,  xiv,  99.  Figured. 

No.  III.  Eockland,  Norf.  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  xli,  271.  Figured. 

Nos.  IV  and  V.  Beachamwell,  Norf.  (p.  30). 

No.  VI.  Bodney,  Norf.  Fragments  showing  four- cord  plaits.  N.E) 
buttress  of  chancel. 

Nos.  VII  and  VIII.  North  Pickenham,  Norf.  Fragments  probably  ol: 
two  grave-covers  in  churchyard  wall. 

Nos.  IX  and  X.  Ixworth,  Sufi'.  Proc.  Suff.  Inst.  Arch,  in,  298.  Figured.. 

No.  XI.  London,  St  Benet  Fink.  In  Guildhall  Mus.  V.C.H.  Middlesex  i, 
170.  Figured. 

No.  XII.  Milton  Bryan  (Woburn,  Beds.).  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  xx,  356.. 
Figured. 

No.  XIII.    Helpston,  Northants.   Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.  XLV,  p.  179. 
Figured. 

Nos.  XIV  to  XVIII.  Peterborough  Cathedral.  No.  XIV  (Plate  I)  with 
footstone  (Plate  VII)  in  situ  =  no.  2  of  Assoc.  Arch.  Soc.  Rep.  xix,  p.  418-20i 
(fig.  8).  Nos.  XV  and  XVI=nos.  3  and  4  of  A.A.S.R.  above.  No.  XVII, 
not  in  A.A.S.R.  These  four  arc  under  floor  of  N.  transept 3.  No.  XVIII  is 
now  in  E.  aisle  of  N.  transei3t*. 

No.  XIX.  Lincoln  Cathedral,  cloister.  Lhics.  N.  and  Q.  xiii,  163  aud  i 
176.  Figured. 

Classification  of  grave-covers  of  Camhs.  types. 

The  range  of  design  shown  by  the  cross  forms  which  provide 
the  frame  for  the  panels  of  interlaced  work  on  our  grave-covers 
is  remarkable,  and  in  them  we  have  a  convenient  basis  for 
classification.  Two  main  groups  are  distinguishable;  firstly 
grave-covers  on  which  the  cross  is  cut  in  relief,  and  secondly 
those  on  which  it  is  outlined  by  incisions  in  the  stone.   The  i 

1  Dr  Sweeting  quoted  in  Assoc.  Arch.  Soc.  Reps.  vol.  xix,  p.  419. 

2  J.  T.  Irvine,  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.  vol.  xlv,  p.  180.  . 

3  See  also  Builder,  Aug.  25,  1888  and  Summary  in  V.C.H.  Northants,  ii.  ' 

4  This  stone  is  slightly  coped  and  there  is  no  plaitwork ;  but  its  close  ' 
resemblance  in  cross  design  to  no.  1  Camb.  Castle  justifies  inclusion  here. 
It  may  mark  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  coped  cofifin  lid  (p.  36). 
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Plates  are  arranged  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  analysis  which 
follows. 

Group  A.  Crosses  cut  in  Relief. 
Type  1.  Panels  of  plaitwork  on  Latin  cross.  (Plate  III.) 

Cambridge  Castle,  no.  3. 
Peterborough^  No.  A'/]"(sec  p.  38). 

Type  2.  Latin  cross  with  U  or  V  terminals.  (Plate  III.) 

Cambridge  Castle,  iios.  1,  4  and  8^  Grantchester,  no.  11. 
Milton  Bryan,  No.  XII.  Lincoln,  No.  XIX^.  {Peterborough,  No.  X  VIII 
has  points  of  resemblance.) 

Type  3.  Narrow  cross  shaft  rounded  in  section ;  no  complete 
example  survives,  and  this  grouping  is  therefore  tentative. 
(Plates  IV  and  II.) 

Cambridge  Castle,  no.  7.  Rampton,  nos.  15,  16  and  17.  VVillingham, 
no.  27. 

Helpston,  No.  XIII. 

Group  B.  Incised  Grosses. 

Type  4.  Cross  paty  at  one  or  both  ends ;  cross  arms  usually 
divide  the  design  laterally.  (Plates  IV  and  VII.) 

Cambridge  Castle,  nos.  5  and  6.  Shelford,  no.  19.  Rampton,  no.  14. 
Peterborough,  Nos.  XV,  XVI,  XVII.    Cringleford,  No.  I  Ivworth, 
No.  IX. 

Type  5.  Cross  with  U  or  V  terminal  at  one  or  both  ends. 
(Plate  V.) 

Little  Shelford,  nos.  20,  21,  23. 
London,  No.  XL  Ivworth,  No.  X. 

Type  6.  Cross  paty  in  circle  at  either  end  of  shaft.  (Plate  V.) 

Cambridge  Castle,  no.  2.  Wliittlcsford,  no.  25.  Willingham,  no.  28. 
Rockland,  No.  III. 

Plate  VI  contains  fragments  too  incomplete  for  classihcation. 

The  several  types  are  seen  to  be  widely  distributed  throughout 
eastern  England ;  those  with  crosses  in  relief  being  the  less 
common.  Unity  of  style  characterizes  the  series  ;  but  Group  A, 
types  1  and  2,  show  on  the  whole  richer  work  than  Group  A, 
type  3  or  Group  B ;  their  technique  is  coarser  and  they  present 

^  Probably.  Only  a  small  portion  survives. 

2  Badly  damaged  but  most  probably  of  this  type. 
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the  most  striking  cross  forms.  Duplication  of  the  cross  at  eithc 
end  of  the  slab  is  a  notable  feature  of  four  out  of  the  six  types.  * 
Regular  three-  and  four-cord  loose  plaits  are  normally  used  ir 
the  panels ;  the  straps  sometimes  (Plate  V,  no.  20)  have  a  centra 
incised  line.    Occasionally  there  is  no  indication  of  overlap 
(Plate  III,  no.  1).  There  are  examples  of  a  four-cord  plait  ending ! 
in  circular  loops^  (Plate  III,  no.  4)  and  of  irregular  plaits  with' 
"  loose  ends  "  (Plate  III,  no.  3). 

III.  Minor  grave  monuments. 

In  addition  to  the  crosses  and  grave-covers  there  are  a  few- 
minor  monuments  the  existence  of  which  has  been  incidentallyv 
mentioned;  these  though  not  consistently  presenting  interlaced' 
ornament,  are  associated  with  the  more  important  memorials, 
and  cannot  be  entirely  neglected. 

They  are  small  stones  marked  with  a  cross  and  have  been 
found  in  our  area  only  at  Cambridge  Castle ;  similar  stones  in 
the  Peterborough  district  extend  our  knowledge  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  of  the  purposes  which  they  served. 

Two  Cambridge  types  are  known.  One  (type  a)  a  rectangular 
stone  with  roughly  shaped  butt-,  the  other  (type  /3)  a  stone  cut 
circle-wise  with  shouldered  base  or  butt^  (Plate  VII).  Each  was 
about  2' d"  high,  and  showed  a  cross  rudely  cut  on  either  side ; 
the  former  had  a  Latin  cross,  but  the  character  of  the  symbol 
borne  by  the  latter  is  unknown.  Both  types  served  as  head- 
stones and  were  associated  with  grave-covers ^ 

Concerning  the  former  there  is  (typologically)  little  to  be 

said,  save  that  a  similar  stone  occurs  at  Peterborough  (Plate  YII)^ 

1  Identical  with  one  at  St  Blane,  K.  Allen,  Eary  Christian  Mon.  Scot. 
p.  412. 

'■^  Five  are  recorded  from  the  Cambridge  graveyard.  One  was  found  in 
1809  built  in  the  foundations  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  gate  tower 
(Kerrich,  Addit.  IIS.  6730,  fol,  1),  four  in  1810,  in  situ  (figured  in  Archaeo- 
logia,  XVII,  Plates  XV  and  XVI,  and  more  accurately  in  the  Kerrich  MS. 
(6735)). 

3  Two  are  recorded  from  the  Cambridge  graveyard.  They  are  drawn  by 
Kerrich  {Addit.  MS.  6735,  fol.  50-51)  and  figured  in  Archaeologia  {loc.  cit.). 

^  "At  the  head  of  each  grave,  was  found  sunk  in  the  earth  a  perpen- 
dicular stone  about  2'  9"  long  with  the  figure  of  a  cross  cut  on  both  sides 
but  not  letters  thereon."  See  Eowtell  MS.  Downing  Coll.  vol.  Ii,  p.  161. 

^  It  lies  in  the  triforium  of  the  choir. 
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?  mid  that  the  use  of  such  rude  memorials  with  the  Christian 
i  symbol  cut  thereon  goes  back  to  vii  in  England, 
s:     Type  /3  appears  to  be  equally  uninteresting,  but  the  form  is 
1  found  on  investigation  to  have  a  remarkable  histor}^ 
f     At  Peterborough  it  has  been  mentioned  that  one  footstone 
^  was  found  in  situ,  with  grave-cover  No.  XIV.  Its  top  was  broken 
off,  but  sufficient  remained  to  suggest  that  its  outline  was  that 
of  a  circle  with  a  shouldered  base,  like  our  Cambridge  stones. 
Traces  of  a  smaller,  incised,  apparently  concentric  circle  >vere 
,  visible  on  what  remained  of  the  head,  and  there  was  on  the 
^  base  a  panel  of  coarsely  executed  plaitwork  (Plate  VII). 
i      It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  both  head-  and  foot-stones  cut 
^  in  the  form  of  a  shouldered  circle  were  used  in  association  with 
grave-covers  ;  we  have  now^  to  determine  what  type  of  cross 
these  stones  bore  and  the  origin  of  the  form. 

At  Helpston  and  Barnack  in  Northants  are  shouldered  head- 
stones which  provide  the  evidence  we  require.  One  Helpston 
stone  (Plate  VII)  bears  a  plain  cross  paty ;  it  is  probable  that 
our  Cambridge  stones  bore  a  similar  symbol,  and  one  is  indicated 
by  a  broken  line  on  the  Plate.  Another  shows  on  its  reverse 
side^  what  is  without  doubt  a  debased  variation  of  the  design  on 
our  free-standing  crosses — Ful bourn  in  particular.  We  see  the 
outline  of  the  angular  strap-work  of  the  Fulbourn  crosshead 
with  all  traces  of  the  interlacing  which  gave  meajiing  to  the 
design  forgotten  or  at  least  eliminated-. 

If  further  proof  be  needed,  the  Barnack  headstone  (built  into 
a  byre  wall  close  to  the  village  pond)  provides  it ;  the  angular 
strap-work  is  here  unmodified  (Plate  A^II).   It  may  be  added 

^  The  obverse  shows  a  similar  pattern,  with  the  addition  of  two  vohitcs 
which  suggest  a  mid.  xi  cent,  date  for  the  headstone. 

-  The  Helpston  head  (or  foot)  stone  is  of  interest  in  another  conneetion. 
It  provides  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  a  type  of  wheel  cross  which 
had  a  decoration  of  double  looped  straps  at  the  junction  of  sliaft  and  head; 
a  type  which  the  writer  had  ventured  to  create  from  the  ^A^'illingham  frag- 
ment. The  rude  bands  below  the  head  on  the  neli)ston  stone  suggest  a 
six-cord  plait  for  the  shaft  of  the  cross  of  which  it  is  the  degenerate 
descendant ;  and  such  may  have  been  the  design  of  the  Willingham  cross. 
But  I  have  not  modified  the  reconstruction  (that  of  a,  four-conl  plaifi  there 
suggested  (Plate  II),  for  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  get  a  six-coi-d  plait  in 
the  space  at  one's  disposal. 
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that  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  two  of  these  three  headstones 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  Fulbourn  crosshead^ 

We  are  thus  provided  with  links  which  connect  up  our  Cam 
bridge  gravestones  with  the  free-standing  crosses  typical  of  the 
district ;  Plate  VII  (the  upper  row)  gives  the  sequence.  This 
is  another  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  the  school  which  pro 
duced  the  monuments  under  consideration  in  this  paper. 

Distribution  of  the  monuments  in  Cambridgeshire. 
The  sketch  map  (A)  on  Plate  VIII  shows  the  distribution 
crosses,  grave-covers  and  gravestones  in  the  Cambridge  district. 
It  is  seen  that  these  remains  are  disposed,  some  along  a  strip  of 
territory  bordering  the  river  Cam,  others  adjacent  to  the  medi- 
aeval route  to  Ely  via  Aldreth.  I  do  not  know  what  significance 
to  attach  to  this  distribution.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that 
three  of  the  churches  from  which  our  sculptures  derive — 
Willingham,  Shelford  and  Grantchester — show  remains  of  a 
pre-Conquest  stone  church.  A  fourth,  Whittlesford,  may  perhaps 
be  admitted. 

The  art  of  the  monuments. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  summarize  the  results  already  obtained 
before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  date  and  origins  of  our  Cam- 
bridgeshire sculptures. 

(i)  Both  crosses  and  grave-covers  found  in  the  district  are 
alike  in  exhibiting  pure  interlaced  ornament,  very  severe  in 
treatment.  There  are  no  zoomorphs,  no  figure,  flower  or  animal 
subjects,  and  no  inscriptions. 

(ii)  The  resemblances  in  design  and  technique  between  the 
crosses  and  grave-covers  suggest  that  they  are  all  contemporary, 
the  product  of  one  tradition  and  one  school  of  craftsmen ;  the 
plain  gravestones  found  at  Cambridge  have  been  shown  also  to 
be  of  the  same  school. 

(iii)  These  craftsmen  worked  in  an  impoverished  style.  They 
were  skilled  in  cutting  hard  stone  (Barnack  Rag)  but  their  know- 
ledge of  interlacement  design  was  elementary.  The  elaborate 
broken  plaits  and  knots  with  which  students  of  pre-Conquest 
art  are  familiar  were  beyond  their  capacity ;  and  they  were 
unable  to  fill  any  space  save  a  rectangle  with  a  regular  plait, 

1  The  third  could  not  be  accurately  measured. 
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as  may  be  seen  on  examining  the  T-shaped  panels  on  Grave- 
'Cover  no.  3  (Plate  III)  where  "  loose-ends  "  are  numerous. 

(iv)  The  general  appearance  of  a  grave-cover  or  cross  of  this 
school  is  however  attractive,  and  suggests  lack  of  knowledge 
and  technical  skill  rather  than  decadence. 

Apart  from  the  Cambridge  and  Peterborough  series  such 
fragments  as  exist  have  usually  been  found  reset  as  quoins  or 
packed  in  with  rubble  in  mediaeval  church  walls,  and,  after 
modern  rebuilding,  have  been  preserved  as  curious  or  decorative 
fragments.  When  one  considers  how  small  the  chances  of  sur- 
vival and  discovery  are,  and  the  number  which  remain  in  a 
limited  area  round  Cambridge  ^  it  is  clear  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  style  of  ecclesiastical  art  well  established  in  our  district. 

The  date  of  the  monuments. 
We  ma}'  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  of  date.  The 
school  of  which  our  examples  are  the  remnants  may  have 
flourished  during  the  two  centuries  before  the  Danish  Conquest, 
i.e.  fi'om  about  660  to  866  a.d.  Or  it  may  be  work  of  the  period 
950-1066.  If  of  the  latter  period  work  of  similar  type  may  have 
been  produced  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  i.e.  up  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  coped  coffin  lid  and  the  floriated  cross  in  xii  or 
early  xiii-. 

Evidence  for  pre -Danish  date  (660-866  a.d.). 

(1)  Simple  plaits  like  those  on  the  grave-covers  are  found 
on  buckle  plates  and  ornaments  of  the  Pagan  period,  late  vi  or 
early  vii'. 

(2)  Elements  of  our  cross  forms  are  found  on  ver}'  early 
Christian  monuments  in  this  country.  The  incised  cross  paty 
within  a  circle  attached  to  a  short  shaft  is  met  with  on  an 

1  It  is  possible  that  three  or  four  grave-covers,  reversed,  and  showing  the 
under  surface  only,  are  preserved  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chiu'ch  at  Staple- 
ford,  w^iere  a  cross  of  the  period  has  already  been  found. 

2  For  the  blank  period  866-950  see  pp.  .31-32.  The  po;.sibility  that  our 
sculptures  may  belong  some  to  the  pre-Danish,  others  to  the  post-Danish 
period  is  not  discussed,  the  unity  of  style  which  charactei'izes  them  having 
it  is  hoped  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

2  See  Prof.  G.  B.  Brown,  Arts  m  Earhj  EmiJand,  vol.  in,  Phde  bXXlV, 
no.  2;  vol.  iv,  Plate  CXLV,  nos.  1  and  2;  vol  v,  Plate  XLll.  (a\  nnd 
fig.  28  (4). 
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inscribed  stone  from  Whithorn  dated  about  600^;  U-shapea 
terminals  occur  on  a  vii  cent,  memorial  cross  slab  from  Lindis  ■ 
farne^,  and  in  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels ^  and  the  closely  relatec  l 
solid  foot  with  convex  expansions  is  met  with  in  sculptured! 
slabs  also  of  vii  at  Hartlepool^  F 

Resemblances  such  as  these  are  however  of  slight  value  ass 
evidence  of  contemporaneity,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  a  monu-n 
ment  of  the  pre-Danish  period  similar  to  any  one  of  ours.  | 

Evidence  of  entirely  different  character  bearing  on  the  problem  ji 
may  now  be  considered.  | 

Portions  of  grave-covers  showing  panels  of  plaitwork  entirely!  ( 
characteristic  of  our  school  form  the  central  shafts  and  in  one, 
case  the  impost  of  Saxon  bell-chamber  windows  in  the  round- 
tower  of  Beachamwell  Church  (Norf)^    This  tower  cannot  « 
I  think  be  later  than  1050;  it  might  be  a  century  earlier,  for 
the  chronological  range  of  these  double  openings  is  wide\ 

A  similar  problem  is  presented  at  Little  Shelford  (Cambs.). : 
The  jambs  and  head  of  a  small  window — evidently  double 
splayed — associated  with  a  sill  of  a  slightly  larger  window  are 
rebuilt  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel.  The  jambs  are  cut  out 
of  a  grave-cover  of  Group  B,  type  5  (Plate  V).  The  double  splay 
shows  this  window  to  be  not  earlier  than  late  Built  into  a 
buttress  of  the  same  church  is  a  small  monolithic  angle  shaft 
which  shows  a  debased  Ionic  volute  on  one  face  of  the  cap,  and 
a  flat  semi-roundel  on  the  other.  Similar  capitals  are  found  in 
late  (C  class,  Baldwin  Brown)  Saxon  towers^  This  is  a  most 
important  fragment,  for  it  suggests  a  date  in  XI  for  the  stone  f 
church  of  which  our  window  formed  part.  j 

1  Prof.  Brown,  op.  cit.  vol.  v,  Plate  IV,  no.  2,  and  p.  56. 

2  Op.  cit.  vol.  V,  Plates  VI  and  VII.    The  horseshoe  termination  to 
the  cross  persisted  however  until  xii  (see  p.  20). 

^  Howorth,  Golden  Days  of  Early  English  Church,  vol.  iii,  p.  116.  ;  j 

^  For  drawing  my  attention  to  these  and  other  interesting  Norfolk  '  j 
carvings  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Williams,  Rector  of  Beachamwell.   '  j 
^  Brown,  A  rts^  vol.  it,  pp.  299  ff.  may  be  consulted.  ; 
6  Op.  cit.  vol.  Ti,  pp.  65  and  298. 

5"  Op.  cit.  vol,  II,  fig.  99  (viii,  XIII  and  xv).  Capital  No.  XI  on  this  plate 
from  Barton  on  Humber  shows  a  flat  semicircular  projection  on  the  face 
resembling  our  example. 
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lu  two  churches  then  dated  between  950  and  1050  grave- 
moniiments  of  our  school  are  re-used  as  building  material. 
That  these  monuments  are  pre-Danish,  associated  with  churches 
ruined  during  the  heathen  raids  seems  probable ;  if  they  are 
post-Danish  they  must  have  been  re-used  as  building  material 
within  a  century  of  erection.  The  sequel  will  show  whether  the 
latter  proposition  can  be  upheld. 

Evidence  for  post- Danish  date  (950-1066  a.d.). 

(1)  The  limited  range  of  design  and  lack  of  technical  mastery 
of  such  patterns  as  are  used  on  the  grave-covers  is  in  favour  of 
post-Danish  date ;  it  does  not  suggest  direct  inheritance  of  or 
association  with  a  great  tradition.  If  the  local  school  were  viii 
or  early  ix  one  would  expect  more  variety  in  the  ornament; 
more  elaborate  and  accurately  wrought  plaits,  spirals,  and  figure, 
flower  and  animal  motifs  would  surely  have  been  attempted. 

The  designs  on  the  crossheads  show  greater  skill  and  know- 
ledge ;  but  there  are  technically  weak  features  on  all  of  them, 
and  these  weaknesses  are  just  those  which  strike  one  most 
forcibly  in  studying  the  grave-covers.  Even  Whissonsett,  the 
finest  example  of  the  type,  shows  incorrect  overlap  of  the  plaits 
on  the  back  of  the  shaft. 

(2)  Collingwood^  affirms  that  in  Yorkshire  the  high  cross 
as  a  grave  monument  was  replaced  by  the  headstone  in  his 
C  period,  that  is,  in  Xl.  This  conclusion,  supported  by  much 
typological  evidence,  appears  to  be  justified.  It  is  unlikely  that 
our  crosses — certainly  headstones — are  any  earlier.  The  well 
marked  base,  and  the  character  of  the  ornamental  detail  on 
the  head  are  indicative  of  late  date.  The  wheel  cross  moreover 
cannot  in  view  of  its  Celtic  origin  be  earlier  than  the  lattoi"  half 
of  IX  in  England^ 

(3)  The  absence  of  plaits  of  Scandinavian  type  (CoUingwood's 
B  period  867-950)''  on  our  monuments  is — on  the  assumptiop. 
that  the  work  is  post-Danish — doubtless  due  to  the  faihne 
of  Christianity  to  recover  a  finn  hold  in  our  district  until  X 

1  Vods.  Arch.  Jovrn.  vol.  xxilT,  p.  292.        -  Lo(\  n'l,  \)\).  2S0  and  292. 
3  Loc.  cit.  pp.  262-265. 
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was  well  advanced,  and  Danish  taste  had  been  modified 
Peterborough  was  desolate  until  970,  when  Bishop  Aethelwold 
refounded  it,  and  also  Ely  and  Thorney;  and  the  bishopric  of' 
East  Anglia  was  in  abeyance  from  870  to  956  A.D.  Thus  the 
district  must  have  been  largely  heathen  for  nearly  a  century \ 

Peterborough  provides  evidence  of  a  date  in  the  second 
half  of  X  for  the  earliest  of  our  stones.  The  graveyard  was 
that  of  laymen,  no  doubt  the  local  landowners  of  Danish  stock; 
and  the  grave-covers  found  in  situ  close  to  Aethelwold's  Church 
must  surely  have  been  carved  subsequent  to  the  refounding  of 
the  monastery.  The  contrary  view — that  the  monuments  are 
pre-Danish — involves  the  assumptions  that  they  remained  un- 
disturbed (not  only  the  slabs  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  the  small  easily  removed  head-  or  foot-stones) 
through  the  period  of  the  heathen  Conquest,  and  were  not 
touched  when  an  era  of  church  building  marked  the  revival  of 
Christianity ;  and  that  since  they  are  all  demonstrably  of  one 
school  their  immediate  neighbourhood  must  have  been  carefully 
avoided  as  sites  for  grave-monuments  in  x  and  early  xi.  I  do 
not  think  that  such  a  proposition  can  be  maintained,  and  the 
criticism  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  monuments  in  the 
Cambridge  Castle  graveyard,  which  as  we  have  seen  are  closely 
similar  in  character,  design  and  technique  to  those  at  Peter- 
borough and  are  undoubtedly  contemporary. 

(4)  What  is  perhaps  the  most  important  direct  evidence  for 
late  date  has  yet  to  be  stated.  The  Tau  cross  with  vertical 
returns  within  the  horseshoe  of  stone  no.  1,  Cambridge  Castle 
(Plate  III)  is  the  most  striking  symbol  on  the  monuments,  and 
is  probably  unique.  It  signifies,  as  I  believe,  the  Keys  of  the 
Kingdom  and  the  Cross  in  one;  and  is  derived  from  MS.  sources. 
A  similar  form — an  A-S  key  combined  with  a  cross  paty — is  on 
f  56  V  of  the  Benedictional  of  St  Aethelwold,  the  "  supreme 
example  of  the  Winchester  school  of  illumination,"  probably 
finished  in  980 ;  the  feature  of  the  horizontal  return  on  the 
arm  of  the  key  occurs  on  f.  4r  of  the  same  MS.  and  again  in 

1  In  the  latter  half  of  x  Danish  names  were  still  common  among  the 
landowners  of  southern  Cambs.,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Book  of  Ely. 
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Caedmon's  Paraphrase  (MS.  Junius  11  f.  9,  Bodleian)  dated  circa 
1000  A.T).\ 

The  derivation  of  this  motif  from  the  southern  school  of  art — 
the  school  of  the  founder  of  Peterborough — is,  apart  from  its 
chronological  value,  of  the  highest  importance  in  its  bearing 
on  the  origins  of  our  East  Anglian  art^.  Furthermore  the 
monument  (No.  XVIII)  which  in  cross  design  most  clearly 
resembles  that  whereon  the  ke3^-cross  symbol  occurs  is  itself  at 
Aethelwold's  Monastery. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  facts  is  convincing,  and  points 
to  a  date  in  the  third  quarter  of  x  for  the  earliest  of  our  stones. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  Beachamwell  and  Shelford 
(no.  23)  sculptures  from  our  present  chronological  standpoint. 
Assuming  that  these  were  carved  in  late  X  can  any  explanation 
of  their  being  used  as  building  material  before  1066  be  offered? 
The  Yiking  raids  of  the  reign  of  Aethelred  II  may  I  think 
be  held  capable  of  producing  the  break  in  continuity  of  local 
tradition  which  is  needed  to  account  for  the  facts.  Thorkil's 
host  in  1010  spent  "  three  months  ravaging  and  burning "  in 
East  Angiia;  the  Fens,  Thetford  and  Cambridge  districts  being 
specially  mentioned  in  the  records  That  villages  like  Beacham- 
well and  Shelford,  within  the  ravaged  area,  might  be  burnt, 
church  and  all — and  even  entirely  depopulated — is  not  in  the 
least  degree  improbable ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  when  resettlement  took  place  any  suitable  material  adjacent 

1  Aethelwold's  Benedictional  was  reproduced  in  facsimile  and  edited  for 
the  Roxburglie  Club  in  1910  by  Dr  G.  F.  Warner  and  H.  A.  Wilson.  For 
its  date,  see  p.  xv  of  Introduction.  In  both  cases  in  which  the  Key  symbol 
occurs  St  Peter  is  holding  it,  on  f.  56  v  upright,  for  the  cross  paty  forms 
its  head  ;  on  f.  4  the  key  hangs  downward  from  a  ring  held  in  the  Saint's 
hand.  Our  symbol  is  held  to  be  that  represented  on  f.  4,  adapted  to  the 
small  space  available  to  the  sculptor.  The  key  in  the  Caedmon  IMS.  is 
grasped  by  an  angel  whose  left  hand  holds  open  the  door  of  heaven  (re- 
produced in  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxiv,  Plate  LVIII. 

2  It  may  be  noted  that  the  large  ornamental  "  B.",  f.  4  in  Ilanc)/  MS. 
2904  B.M.  also  probably  written  at  Winchester  during  Aethelwold's  lifetime, 
shows  interlacements,  correctly  drawn,  but  with  loops  attached  as  in  the 
T-shaped  panels  of  the  Cambridge  Castle  grave-cover  no.  3.  Such  a  method 
is  foreign  alike  to  Celtic  technique  and  to  English  craftsmen  of  the  pre- 
Danish  period. 

3  A.  S.  C.  Laud  MS.  (E),  Earle  and  Plummer,  vol.  i,  p.  140. 
C.A.S.Comm.    Vol.  XXIII.  8 
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to  tlio  ruined  cliurch,  wluitever  its  character  and  date,  would  be 
utilized  for  reconstruction. 

Are  any  of  our  Monuments  post-Conquest  (1066-1180)? 
If  my  contention,  that  the  Cambridgeshire  sculptures  date 
from  9*70  onwards,  be  admitted,  we  must  consider  whether, 
seeing  the  number  that  survive  from  a  limited  area,  and  the 
variety  of  the  symbolic  designs  on  the  grave  covers,  a  hundred '! 
years  is  a  sufficiently  long  period  for  the  development  of  the 
style;  it  may  have  persisted  even  later  than  1066.  The  evidence 
bearing  on  this  point  may  now  be  considered. 

(i)  The  cross  characteristic  of  Group  B,  type  6  grave-covers 
is  very  ancient  (see  pp.  29-30),  but  it  is  presented  on  our  stones 
in  a  form  which  survived  the  Norman  conquest.  The  examples 
on  Plate  V  may  be  compared  with  any  one  of  the  numerous  coffin 
lids,  usually  of  xiii,  which  present  similar  crosses  connected 
like  them  by  a  central  shaft.  The  interlaced  panels  of  our  grave- 
covers  are  replaced  by  the  double  Omega,  and  the  design  is 
refined  and  improved;  but  the  connection  is  patents 

(ii)  The  U  foot  of  the  Group  B,  type  5  incised  crosses  would 
also  appear  to  be  a  form  persisting  into  Norman  times.  Compare 
with  our  examples  (Plate  V)  the  plain  cross  slab  at  Howell, 
Lines.,  and  two  others  from  Kirby  Hill,  Yorks.,  and  Brightling- 
sea,  Essex  ^.  Moreover,  our  type  5  grave-covers  present  other  late 
features :  namely  that  in  one  case  (no.  20)  the  interlacing  motif, 
normally  predominant,  is  reduced  to  four  small  panels,  the 
remaining  space  being  taken  up  by  incised  parallel  lines :  in  the 
other  (no.  21)  one  panel  is  filled  with  plaitwork  so  grotesquely 

1  Intermediate  types  also  occur.  Grave-covers  at  Peterborough  (north 
transept)  and  Helpston  (tower  wall)  show  cross  arms  with  linear  decoration 
of  Norman  character,  and  a  slab  at  West  Lexham  (Norf.)  shows  combined 
with  the  "  Omega  "  a  cross  paty  of  Saxon  type. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  a  crosshead  from  Crowland  Abbey  in  Wisbech 
Museum  showing  ornament  of  early  xiii,  of  the  size  normal  to  our  Saxon 
crossheads  (15^"  diameter)  and  similarly  shafted — evidently  designed  like 
them  for  the  head  of  a  grave — is  certainly  an  example  of  continuity  of 
tradition,  and  gives  ground  for  supposing  that  intermediate  forms  of 
crosses  dating  in  the  Norman  period  may  yet  be  discovered. 

2  Assoc.  Arch.  Soc.  Rep.  vol.  x,  pp.  234  and  243  ;  Trans.  Essex  Arch,  SoC. 
N.S.  vol.  VII,  p.  377. 
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debased  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable,  and  the  panels  are 
oquall}^  small.  Since  the  disappearance  of  plaitwork  marks  the 
close  of  the  style,  this  diminution  is  significants 

This  evidence  cannot  however  be  held  to  prove  more  than 
tliat  certain  grave-covers  are  to  be  assigned  a  later  date  in  the 
jSaxon  period  than  others  of  the  school.  The  question  of  a  post- 
Conquest  date  for  such  stones  is  still  open,  and  may  be  examined 
I  from  another  aspect. 

Though  XIII  cent,  coped  slabs  are  common,  there  are  very 
•  few  monumental  stones  in  the  district  which  can  with  certainty 
'be  assigned  to  the  Norman  period  (1066-1180)";  and  it  maybe 
that  the  gap  which  undoubtedly  exists  may  be  filled  by  some 
of  the  later  grave-covers  with  interlaced  ornament ;  for  this 
particular  purpose  a  Saxon  school  of  sculpture  may  have  survived 
the  Conquest". 

To  this  view  I  was  at  first  strongly  inclined — for  the  types 
of  grave-covers  under  discussion  appeared  to  provide  links 
between  the  xi  and  xiii  cents. — but  on  reconsideration  I  rejected 
it,  for  two  reasons,  (i)  Such  direct  evidence  as  we  possess  lends 
it  no  support.  The  representative  series  of  grave-covers  found 
at  Peterborough  were,  it  is  safe  to  say,  ail  pre-Conquest,  being 
covered  up  by  the  Norman  Church  erected  in  1118.  Had  they 
been  set  up  within  the  previous  50  years  (1068-1118)  by  men 
of  the  new  order  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  have  been  thus 
neglected  and  partially  destroyed.  They  were  undoubtedly  me- 
morials of  dispossessed  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo-Danish  families'*, 
(ii)  Peterborough  shows  moreover  an  important  group  of  coffin 

1  Group  B  type  5  grave  slabs  cannot  however  all  be  late  ;  for  Sholfonl  23 
was  re-used  in  pre-Conquest  times. 

2  One  at  Rampton,  one  at  Stapleford  and  one  (now  lost)  at  Cliostorti^n 
may  be  cited.  See  also  note  in  Appendix,  p.  44. 

3  That  in  xii  there  was  an  important  revival  of  Anglo-Saxon  motifs  in 
ecclesiastical  art,  especially  in  Norfolk,  is  well  known  :  but  the  use  of  plait- 
work  in  this  century  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  architect'  ural  decoration 
and  to  fonts.  It  is  moreover  of  a  type  readily  distinguishable  from  pro- 
Conquest  work,  and  its  existence  docs  not  aftbct  the  question  of  the 
continued  production  after  10G6  of  the  monumental  sculpture  under  cou- 
sideration. 

4  The  lower  limit  of  date  for  the  Cambridge  sculptures  also  is  considonxi 
to  be  mid  xi  ;  the  evidence  for  tliis  is  discussed  in  the  Appendix. 
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lids,  ten  in  number,  for  which  Norman  date  seems  probable,  and 
these  do  not  resemble  our  Saxon  grave-covers.  The  majority 
present  a  well  marked  median  rib  only,  the  cover  unlike  the 
Saxon  grave  slabs  being  coped ;  the  minority  show  double-  and 
triple-armed  crosses.  None  has  any  ornament.  Under  one,  when 
discovered,  was  a  second  coffin  lid,  indicating  that  when  coffins 
became  general  the  Saxon  custom  of  placing  a  grave-cover  on 
ground  level  was  continued.  These  monuments  may  represent 
early  forms  of  the  coped  coffin  lid  of  xiii ;  and  their  presence 
lends  no  support  to  the  view  that  plaitwork  decoration  on  grave- 
covers  may  be  post-Conquest.  It  is  likely  that  at  Peterborough 
at  all  events,  the  style  became  extinct  in  the  second  half  of  XI. 
Norman  date  may  on  these  grounds  be  assigned  to  two  grave- 
covers,  each  with  a  well  marked  median  rib,  at  Little  Shelford 
(Plate  VI),  which  in  technique  resemble  our  Saxon  carvings, 
but  which  show  no  interlacements. 

Summary  of  the  Chronological  Evidence. 
The  evidence  so  far  examined  permits  us  to  conclude  that 
for  the  majority  of  our  grave-covers  a  pre-Conquest  date  is 
assured ;  for  none  is  there  definite  evidence  of  post-Conquest 
date.  The  crosses  and  headstones  are  certainly  of  one  period 
and  that  period  is  also  pre-Norman.  The  evidence  moreover 
indicates  an  upper  limit  for  all  our  monumental  sculptures  in  the 
late  X  century.  It  appears  likely  that  some  of  the  grave-covers 
in  Group  B  are  of  late,  and  others  in  Group  A  of  early,  date 
within  the  assigned  period.  This  point  will  be  re-examined  later. 
The  chronological  position  of  the  crosses  within  this  period  of  a 
hundred  years,  970-1066,  cannot  yet  be  fixed. 

Connexions  and  Origins  of  the  Style. 
The  date  of  the  sculptures  has  hitherto  been  considered  with- 
out direct  reference  to  the  monumental  sources  and  origins  of 
the  style  which  they  illustrate.  It  is  now  proposed  to  consider 
whence  this  style,  which  was,  it  seems  probable,  the  only  one 
flourishing  in  our  region  in  the  late  Anglo-Saxon  period,  was 
derived ;  and  we  shall  also  consider  what  significance  is  to  be 
attached  to  its  topographical  distribution.  It  may  at  once  be 
said  that  nowhere  else  in  England,  apparently,  did  so  severe 
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Imd  in  a  sense  pure  a  style  exist  in  this  period.  Examples  of 
.  nterlaced  work  of  X  and  xi  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
jioomorphic,  figure  or  plant  motifs  are  numerous  in  the  northern 
md  north-eastern  districts,  and  a  well  defined  group  occurs  in 
he  south-west  (Gloucester,  Somerset,  Wilts),  while  in  the  Mid- 
ands  such  examples  as  occur  are  isolated  phenomena. 

Our  East  Anglian  group  of  sculptures  marked  by  crosses  on 
Map  B\  is  seen  to  form  the  outer  fringe  of  an  area  comprising 
Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire  and  adjacent  counties  wherein  work  of 

•the  period  commonly  occurs.  It  is  of  primary  importance  to 
determine  the  relation  between  our  art  and  that  of  north- 

.eastern  England,  and  we  may  conveniently  concentrate  our 

.attention  on  the  adjacent  counties  of  Lincolnshire  and  Not- 

'tinghamshire^ 

.  The  sculpture  in  these  counties  to  which  a  x-xi  cent,  date 
may  be  applied  is  on  the  whole  similar  to  ours,  but  much  is 
undoubtedly  earlier.  There  is  the  same  boldness  in  style,  and 
lack  of  refinement  in  details.    Plaitwork  is  the  predominant, 

■  but  not  the  only  motif  employed,  as  with  our  craftsmen;  the 
plaits  are  frequently  tighter,  and  there  is  a  much  greater  variety 

I  of  design ;  interlacements  running  through  circles,  a  feature 
attributed  to  early  X,  is  commonly  met  with.  Many  cross  shafts 
are  on  record ;  their  size  suggests  that  they  formed  part  of 
memorial  crosses  and  were  not  mere  headstones.  Crossheads 
are  rarely  preserved  (see  p.  39).  Grave-covers  are  not  common ; 
the  majority  show  an  elaborate  network  of  plaits  often  poorly 

^  Based  on  papers  by  Mr  W.  G.  Collingwood  in  Forks.  Arch.  Jouru 
vols.  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXIII ;  Mr  Romilly  Allen,  article  in  V.  C.  H.  Derbifshire^ 
vol.  I,  279  ff.  ;  Rev.  A.  Hill,  paper  in  Arch  Jouru.  vol.  lxxiii,  pp.  195  ff.  (for 
Notts.)  ;  many  papers  in  Lines.  N.  and  Q.  1897-1915,  by  Rev.  D.  S.  Davies, 
and,  for  Northants,  much  work  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  I  am 
also  indebted  to  Professor  Baldwin  Brown  and  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  G.  F. 
Browne  for  much  useful  information.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  tiiat  the 
map  is  not  intended  to  do  more  than  illustrate  in  the  broadest  possible 
manner  the  topographical  relationships  of  our  East  Anglian  sculptures. 
The  chronology  of  the  Lines,  monuments,  it  may  be  noted,  has  not  yet 
been  properly  worked  out,  and  the  distribution  of  x-  xi  work  in  this  county 
as  shown  on  the  map  is  subject  to  revision  and  correction  in  detail. 

2  In  the  south-western  counties  zoomorphs  are  common,  and  the  sculp- 
tures as  a  whole  do  not  suggest  close  relationship  with  our  group. 
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rendered.  It  h;is  been  noted  that  only  one  grave-cover  definitely 
of  the  Canibs.  type  is  known  to  exist  in  Lines.,  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  search  will  reveal  others. 

Two  noticeable  features  connected  with  the  plaitwork  designs 
in  Lines,  are  (I)  the  very  frequent  employment  of  a  roughly 
outlined  cable  moulding  on  the  arris  of  a  cross  shaft  or  the 
edge  of  a  grave-cover  and  (2)  the  linking  up  of  an  interlacing 
pattern  with  the  framework  of  the  panel.  Now  the  elaborate 
slab  at  Peterborough  (Plate  III),  so  similar  with  its  raised  cross 
decorated  with  panels  of  plaitwork  to  no.  3  of  our  Cambridge 
series ^  differs  from  it  in  just  these  respects.  It  may  be  that 
here  on  the  edge  of  the  Lincolnshire  area  we  have  the  needed  , 
link  in  the  chain  of  art  tradition  I 

If  this  be  a  true  intermediary  link  it  will  follow  that  grave- 
covers  resembling  the  Peterborough  example  either  in  design 
or  technique  are  the  earliest  in  our  district.  The  examples  of 
Group  A,  types  1  and  2  on  Plate  III,  may  be  cited ;  designs  of: 
this  character  are  less  frequent  than  others ;  the  style,  it  may^ 
perhaps  be  said,  soon  threw  off  the  traces  of  its  origins  It 
would  not  be  unlikely  on  stylistic  grounds  alone  that  these 
grave-covers  should  be  earlier  than  the  others^;  and  as  we  have 
seen  a  date  in  x  has  been  assigned  to  a  member  of  this  group — 
the  stone  (no.  1)  bearing  the  key-cross  symbol. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  largely  concerned  with  grave- 
covers,  but  if  the  art  of  these  monuments  be  mainly  derived 
from  the  north  it  may  be  expected  that  that  of  our  crosses 
would  have  a  similar  origin.  Lincolnshire  provides  no  published 

1  Note  the  way  in  which  the  junctions  of  the  T  plaits  are  carried  out  in 
each  case.  The  method — a  very  debased  technique  judged  by  viii  standards — 
is  identical.  (See  pp.  28-29.) 

2  This  is  nT)t  inconsistent  with  the  Wessex  origin  of  certain  elements  of 
the  style. 

3  The  "  foot "  on  the  dexter  plait  of  the  Little  St  Mary's  stone  (Plate  VI, 
no.  10)  is  a  very  interesting  survival.  This  foot  originally  connected  the  jjlait 
with  the  cross  shaft,  and  the  stone  may,  if  the  above  argument  holds,  be 
also  early  (x  century).  In  technique  it  certainly  differs  from  its  neighbour. 

4  No.  8  of  our  series  (not  figured)  cannot  however  be  included  as  an 
early  type,  nor  can  the  stone  from  Milton  Bryan  (p.  24),  to  which  it  is 
evidently  closely  related. 
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records  of. any  crosses  of  Whissonsett  type  ;  but  the  Rev.  1).  S. 
iDavies  of  North  With 

'^1^^ — whose  wide  knowledge  of  the  Saxon 
remains  in  his  county  has  been  placed  unreservedly  at  my  dis- 
posal— informs  me  that  a  crosshead  at  Colsterworth  in  Kesteven 
is  identical  in  size  and  design  with  the  Norfolk  example.  This 
is  of  special  interest,  because  in  the  same  church  there  is  a  tall 
shaft  which  he  thinks  may  have  belonged  to  the  broken  cross- 
head.  This  shaft ^  shows  on  the  obverse  the  double  row  of 
.Stafford  knots  as  at  Whissonsett,  a  four-cord  plait  on  either 
'  side,  and  a  debased  Anglian  scroll  on  the  reverse ;  the  date  is 
probably  early  x. 

The  monument  may  thus  form  a  link  between  our  low  head- 
stones and  the  taller  earlier  and  more  massive  crosses  commonly 
occurring  in  Lincolnshire.  A  tall  shaft  in  Peterborough  Cathedral 
sculptured  with  plaits  in  our  East  Anglian  style  may  be  part 
of  another  monument  of  intermediate  type ;  but  the  crosshead 
is  unfortunately  destroyed 2. 

Though  our  monuments  form  a  distinct  class  we  can  of  course 
trace  practically  all  the  elements  of  interlacing  design  which 
they  present  beyond  Lincolnshire.  A  few  instances  may  be 
given.  The  wheel  crosshead  with  its  chain  of  knots  is  of  Celtic 
origin ;  many  examples  are  met  with  in  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
and  coming  nearer  home  we  find  the  type  in  Yorkshire  and 
north  Staffordshire.  The  double  row  of  Stafford  knots,  again, 
on  the  Whissonsett  Cross  is  "the  commonest  and  most  effective" 
of  interlacing  patterns,  being  found  in  Scotland,  in  Yorkshire, 
Durham  and  several  other  English  counties^  Again,  we  find 
grave-slabs  and  headstones  with  ornaments  related  to  ours  in 
Yorkshire  (at  Spennithorne,  Lythe  and  St  Denis  in  York  for 
example)^  and  in  Scotland  at  Go  van,  Glasgow''. 

Lest  at  this  stage  we  may  be  inclined  to  draw  premature 

1  Figured  in  Lines.  N.  and  Q.  vol.  xil,  pp.  135  and  144. 

'■^  Other  Northants  crosshcads  such  as  those  at  Mears  Ashby  and 
Guuwade  Ferry  (two)  are  typologically  late  and  of  no  interest  in  this 
connexion. 

2  R.  Allen,  Early  Christian  Monuments.,  p.  233. 

^  See  CoUingwood  in  Yorks.  Areh.  Journ.  vol.  xix,  p.  300;  vol.  .\x,  p.  IfiO  ; 
vol.  XXI,  p.  288. 
^  R.  Allen,  op.  eit.  pp.  468-471. 
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conclusions  as  to  the  origins  of  our  art,  the  reverse  side  of  the 
picture  may  be  presented.  We  have  in  the  first  place  not 
found  in  the  Lincolnshire  group  of  sculptures  examples  of  each  ' 
of  the  varied  cross  designs  which  are  the  most  striking  elements 
of  the  ornament  of  our  grave-covers;  and  in  the  second  place* 
that  most  remarkable  symbol,  the  key-cross,  is  shown  to  be  of - 
southern  origin ^  Head  and  footstones  showing  wheel-crosses  im 
low  relief  and  incised  crosses  paty  have  been  found  at  Old 
Sarum ;  though  they  date  probably  from  late  xi,  they  may  be 
held  to  represent  a  pre-Norman  tradition  I  A  double  cross 
moreover  with  expanded  terminals  is  met  with  on  a  slab  of 
uncertain  but  certainly  pre-Conquest  date  in  Steyning  Church, 
Sussex^ 

Though  the  typological  evidence  clearly  is  incomplete,  we 
may  perhaps  provisionally  conclude  that  our  art  was  derived 
from  Lincolnshire  and  the  North,  but  was  modified  by  southern 
influences. 

The  Historical  Background. 

We  may  now  consider  what  light  the  history  of  the  time  may 
throw  on  our  problems. 

The  Scandinavian  occupation  of  Cambridgeshire  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  an  important  factor  in  the  evidence  justi- 
fying a  late  date  in  x  for  the  introduction  of  our  monumental 
art;  and  it  may  be  that  the  invasion  of  866  A.D.  and  its  political 
results  will  provide  an  explanation  of  the  distribution  of  the 
style  as  a  whole.  i 

On  the  sketch  map  (B)  there  is  marked  the  probable  boundary  |'i 
between  English  and  Danish  Mercia  about  910^,  before  the  re-  i 

1  The  route  by  which  the  Greek  fret  commonly  employed  as  a  decora-  ' 
tive  motif  in  the  period  reached  us  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  battlement 
pattern  has  yet  to  be  worked  out.  See  footnote  (p.  17). 

2  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  vol.  xxvi,  p.  114,  aiid  fig.  5,  p.  106.  1 
^  Figured,  not  very  accurately,  in  Sussex  Arch.  Coll.  vol.  lvii,  p.  150. 

*  In  the  southern  sector  from  London  to  the  "W"  of  Watling  Street, 
W.S.W.  of  Bedford,  the  boundaries  are  those  laid  down  in  Alfred  and  • 
Guthrum's  treaty  (880).  These  had  probably  been  modified  to  some  extent  ' 
by  910,  but  the  point  is  here  not  sufficiently  vital  to  warrant  detailed 
discussion.   The  frontier  north  of  Leicestershire  cannot  be  defined  with 
any  approach  to  certainty. 
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•onquesb  of  the  Danelaw  was  initiated ;  the  map  shows  also 
01  tain  of  the  fortresses  built  by  Edward  and  his  sister  Aethel- 
jlaed  between  911  and  914.   It  will  be  seen  that  apart  from 
isolated  examples  at  London  and  Milton  Bryan  sculptures  of 
nu'  East  Anglian  group  are  confined  within  the  area  of  the 
Danelaw ;  and  that  the  related  work  of  the  period  shows  a . 
similar  distribution.   The  scarcity  of  examples  of  the  art  in 
English  Mercia  is  very  noticeable.   One  more  point.  Professor 
Cliadwick  holds  that  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  at  this  time 
•may  have  included  the  Five  Boroughs ;  but  apart  from  this  it  is 
'likely  that  artistically  as  well  as  politically  the  influence  of 
York,  where  three  strains  of  art  motifs^  mingled  to  produce  the 
.vigorous  and  abundant  if  rude  art  of  the  x-xi  century  found 
iin  the  county,  would  be  felt  as  far  south  as  Danish  power 
extended — an  influence  which  (illustrating  Schmidt's  wave 
theory)  might  be  expected  to  diminish  as  it  does  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  occupied  area  and  to  be  to  some  extent  replaced 
by  southern  influences. 

This  line  of  argument  cannot  be  pursued  further  in  this 
paper.  Sufficient  has  been  said,  it  is  hoped,  to  suggest  that  the 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  topographical  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  art  of  the  period  may  be  found  in  its  political 
history. 

Conclusion. 

Returning  to  our  starting  point,  we  may  enquire  whether 
our  East  Anglian  school  once  established  had  one  focus  of  dis- 
tribution or  several.  Nearly  all  our  carvings  are  in  Barnack 
stone ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  except  the  existence  of  a  repre- 
sentative series  at  Peterborough  that  the  sculptors  worked 
exclusively  in  Northamptonshire,  for  water  transport  ensured  a 
ready  distribution  of  this  fine  stone  throughout  the  Fenland 
borders.  An  itinerant  school  of  carvers  may  have  disseminated 
the  style,  but  if  there  was  a  centre  the  number  of  sites  in  Cam- 
bridge and  the  neighbourhood  where  our  distinctive  type  of 
sculpture  is  found  suggests  that  that  centre  was  the  town  itself. 

1  (a)  The  vni  and  early  ix  cent.  Anglian  art,  (6)  the  art  of  the  inviidcrs  ; 
influenced  daring  the  x  cent,  by  (c)  conteraporaTy  Celtic  sevilpturc.  Tliis  is 
clearly  brought  out  in  Collingvvood'H  analy.sLs ;  i".  A.  J.  vol.  xxiil,  pp.  295-7. 
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And  for  whom  did  the  craftsmen  in  Cambridge  work  ?  Mainl}! 
for  the  men  of  rank  and  wealth  in  the  town,  the  families,  doubt-i 
less  of  Danish  origin,  who  provided  successive  generations  o. 
Lawmen,  and  for  the  landowning  class  in  the  adjacent  villages 
The  occurrence  of  the  most  elaborate  and  the  earliest  stones 
found  in  the  district  on  the  site  of  Cambridge  Castle  is  likely 
to  be  significant.  It  may  be  that  the  chief  private  houses  ol 
the  town  were  in  our  period  situated  close  to  that  knoll  which 
must  always  have  been  an  important  part  of  the  Saxon  or 
Danish  town  within  the  Roman  walls ;  is  it  improbable  thafci 
here  on  the  very  crest  may  have  stood  the  mother  church  ofllli 
Cambridge  surrounded  by  its  graveyard  P.  And  what  was  the 
appearance  of  that  graveyard  in  the  middle  of  xi  ?  We  know  inl 
the  first  place,  from  the  Cambridge  and  Peterborough  evidence, 
that  the  grave-covers  were  laid  on  the  surfoce  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  burial.  In  no  case  has  a  coffin  been  found  associated  with 
such  grave-covers.  Each  grave,  as  we  learn  from  the  Cambridge 
record,  had  a  headstone ;  some  a  headstone  and  a  footstone 
(Peterborough).  In  the  former  case  the  headstones,  circular  or 
square  headed,  were  of  rude  character,  marked  with  a  cross  I 
In  the  latter  case  the  headstone  was  probably  a  free-standing 
cross  of  the  type  with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  and  the  more 
richly  decorated  grave-covers  would  be  associated  with  such. 
For  our  upright  crosses  were  certainly  not  isolated  memorials;  \\ 
they  are  too  small  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  I 
evidence  that  monuments  such  as  we  are  describing  were  ever 
placed  within  a  church ;  in  cases  where  (as  at  Ixworth)  they 
have  been  found  in  such  a  situation  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
they  have  been  included  unwittingly  in  an  enlarged  or  rebuilt 
edifice. 

1  It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  that  the  graveyard  either  of  St  Giles', 
or  St  Peter's,  or  of  All  Saints'  Chm'ch  should  have  extended  so  far  ;  and 
Professor  Chadwick  tells  me  he  does  not  know  of  any  cemetery  unasso- 
ciated  with  a  church  in  the  Christian  Saxon  period. 

^  The  reflection  may  be  permitted  that  in  the  former  type  we  see  the 
hnal  degradation  of  a  form  of  which  the  noblest  examples  were  produced 
in  Northumbria  nearly  four  centuries  previously.  We  have  already  traced 
the  descent  from  the  Whissonsett  Cross,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Kuthwell  and  Bewcastle  are  elements  in  the  Whissonsett  ancestry. 
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The  graves  of  the  poorer  freemen  were  marked  possibly  with 
<iiiall  headstones,  or  it  may  be  with  wooden  memorials  which 
lavo  perished.  The  earlier  burials  would  be  distinguishable 
Vom  the  later  only  by  the  character  of  the  sculpture  on  grave- 
jovers  and  crosses ^  for  we  should  see  no  inscriptions  to  tell  us 
the  name  and  rank  of  the  dead.  And  herein  would  I  think  be 
to  modern  eyes  the  only  strange  feature  of  this  churchyard  of 
our  forefiithers ;  in  other  respects  it  would  bear  record  to  the 
continuity  of  Christian  tradition  and  custom. 

The  use  of  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  rather  than  Anglo-Danish 
for  our  East  Anglian  school  of  sculpture  may  need  a  word  of 
.explanation.  Though  the  style  was  mainly  of  Anglo-Danish 
origin,  and  though,  no  doubt,  its  presence  in  Cambridgeshire 
i  was  largely  due  to  men  of  Danish  stock,  it  quickly  lost  the 
features  which  characterize  the  art  of  Scandinavian  settlers  in 
this  country,  and  we  are,  it  is  held,  dealing  with  the  work  not 
of  Anglo-Danes  but  of  Englishmen. 

Summary. 

The  monumental  sculpture  of  the  Cambridge  district  charac- 
terized by  interlaced  ornament  has  been  classified,  and  frag- 
mentary examples  have  been  restored ;  the  existence  of  a 
well-defined  school  of  art  possibly  centred  in  Cambridge  and 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  eastern  counties  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  its  limits  determined.  This  school  flourished  in 
Cambridgeshire  from  about  970  to  1066  or  possibly  a  little 
later,  the  earliest  examples  being  found  in  the  county  town. 
The  decorative  motifs  employed  in  this  East  Anglian  province 
of  x-XT  century  art  are  largely  derived  from  Lincolnshire  ;  the 
remoter  sources  of  the  Lincolnshire  elements  being  possibly 
centred  in  Yorkshire,  where  Anglian,  Scandinavian  and  Celtic 
art  mingled.  For  the  variety  of  cross  forms  on  the  grave-covers 
another  source  must  be  sought,  and  there  are  in<lications  that 

1  Group  A,  types  1  and  2  of  the  grave-covers  marking  in  particular  the 
older  burials  ;  Group  B,  types  5  and  6,  the  most  recent.  With  regard  to 
the  crosses  ;  though  none  of  the  debased  forms  met  with  in  Xorthant,s 
have  been  found  in  Cambs.  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  were  produced 
here  about  the  middle  of  xi. 
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for  them  the  southern  school  of  art  centred  at  Winchester  ma)| 
be  partly  responsible.  Extending  our  survey,  we  have  notei 
that  the  monuments  of  character  cognate  to  ours  are  in  Englanci 
mainly  centred  in  two  areas,  the  north-eastern  and  the  southll 
western.  A  wide  and  well-nigh  barren  gap  separates  these  twci 
groups;  our  group,  the  north-eastern,  is  seen  not  to  extend* 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  ix-x  century  Scandinavian  settlement 
and  its  origin  and  history  in  eastern  England  are  it  is  held! 
bound  up  in  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Danelaw,  includingi 
the  history  of  its  absorption  in  a  unified  England.  This  hypo-* 
thesis  is  presented  as  a  basis  for  further  and  more  extende 
investigation. 

The  majority  of  those  friends  from  whom  help  in  connexion 
with  this  paper  has  been  received  have  already  been  referred 
to :  here  the  writer  would  express  special  thanks  to  Professors 
H.  M.  Chadwick  and  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  Dr  L.  Cobbett,  and  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Browne. 

APPENDIX.  THE  POST-CONQUEST  GKAYEYARD 
AT  CAMBRIDGE  CASTLE. 

Kerrich  records  that  two  coffins  were  found  with  the  Saxon  grave-covers . 
{Archaeologia,  xvii,  p.  228),  "  but  much  too  large  to  have  belonged  to  any  t 
of  these  lids."  And  that  many  human  bones  and  several  stone  coffins  ^ 
"  have  at  different  times  been  found,  not  far  from  the  spot  in  which  these 
(the  grave-covers)  lay,  and  all  near  the  gate  of  the  Castle  ;  and  particularly 
two  in  Aug.  1785,  with  a  skeleton  in  each  ;  and  not  long  before,  a  remark- 
able one,  containing  besides  the  body... a  long  slender  wand." 

Two  of  the  1785  finds  are  recorded  by  Rev.  R.  Masters  in  Archaeologia 
(vol.  VIII,  p.  64).  One  of  the  coffin  lids  was  plain,  and  one  "  had  a  sort  of  I 
double  cross  upon  it  wdth  somewhat  Hke  chainwork  running  up  each  side  ; 
but... the  upper  transept  was  not  as  usual  a  straight  line,  but  part  of  a 
circle,  which  seems  to  have  been  completed  on  a  stone  lying  at  the  head  of 
the  coffin."  Bowtell  (MS.  vol.  ii,  p.  161)  provides  a  drawing  of  this  lid. 
The  chainwork  is  a  rude  (floriated  ?)  pattern,  and  the  whole  design,  though 
related  to  those  on  our  Saxon  grave-covers,  is  probably  of  xii.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  interest  as  carrying  on  elements  of  our  art  tradition,  and  in  its 
association  with  a  headstone,  our  Saxon  custom. 

Bowtell  also  mentions  coffin  lids  found  here  in  xvii,  which  were  removed 
to  Chesterton  churchyard  ;  they  are  figured  by  Kerrich  {Addit.  MS.  6730, 
f.  1-2),  and  are  of  great  interest.  All  post- Conquest,  they  appear  to  show 
the  transition  stages  leading  to  the  development  of  the  floriated  cross  in 
early  xiii. 
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Tt  is  clear  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  Saxon  monuments  there 
IS  a  number  of  post-Conquest  interments  in  coffins.  That  the  former  are 
unvn  to  have  been  under  the  ramparts  thrown  up  by  WiUiam  I  has  from 
le  time  of  their  discovery  been  considered  a  fact  of  primary  importance, 

that  it  fixes  for  them  a  lower  limit  of  date  in  mid.  xi.  The  presence  of 
10  later  burials,  however,  invalidates  the  deduction,  unless  it  can  be 
lown  that  these  w^ere  not  under  the  ramparts. 

(\)  Concerning  the  two  coffins  found  in  1785  the  evidence  is  explicit. 

he  contemporary  record  {Arch,  viii)  states  that  these  were  "  almost  upon 

level  with  the  present  area,  within  the  precincts,  under  the  wall  of  the 
;d  stone  staircase"  (to  the  gate  tower),  (ii)  The  interments  associated 
<  ith  the  coffin  lids  removed  to  Chesterton  in  xvii  must  also  have  been 
ithin  the  precincts,  for  the  ramparts  had  not  then  been  destroyed ^  (iii) 
'oncerning  the  coffins  mentioned  by  Kerrich  as  having  been  found  in  1810, 
lowtell  makes  it  clear  that  they  were  not  associated  with  our  group  of 
^rave-covers  though  only  "a  few  3^ards  away";  they  w^ere  lying  on  the 
j7est  side  of  the  staircase  to  the  gate  tower,  evidently  close  to  the  coffins 
iDund  in  1785.  Thus  these  could  not  have  been  under  the  original  undis- 
'urbed  rampart  ;  and  Kerrich's  opinion  that  the  coffins  could  not  have 
•elonged  to  any  of  our  grave-covers  is  confirmed. 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  concluding  that  only  the  Saxon  group  of 
nonumental  stones  was  under  the  original  Norman  rampart,  and  that  no 
offins  were  associated  with  these  burials  ;  but  that  probably  for  over 
I  century  after  the  building  of  the  castle  burials  of  important  people 
!ontinued  to  be  made  in  that  portion  of  the  ancient  graveyard  which  was 
nside  the  court,  close  to  the  rampart,  and  partially  on  the  site  of  the  later 
^ate  tower.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Saxon  Church  which  we  have  on  other 
grounds  assumed  to  exist  survived  for  this  period  as  the  chapel  of  the 
astle?  Was  the  graveyard  given  up  only  when  stone  walls  and  towere 
•eplaced  wooden  palisading  on  the  enceinte,  and  encroached  on  the  conse- 
crated area  ? 


1  I  cannot,  at  all  events,  find  any  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
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KILLICKS : 

A  STUDY  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ANCHORS. 
By  R.  Morton  Nance. 
(Read  May  23,  1921.) 

The  term  "killick"  is  employed  correctly  for  a  boat-anchor 
usually  a  home-made  one,  and  often  one  constructed  of  wooc 
and  stone;  and  is  only  by  a  jocular  extension  applied  to  ships 
anchors,  especially  as  in  the  nickname  "  cross-killicks,"  givei] 
to  an  arm-badge  composed  of  two  heraldic  anchors  in  saltire, 
worn  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  in  such  phrases  as  "  up  killick,' 
to  weigh  anchor,  and  "down  killick,"  to  moor.  The  origin  oi 
the  word  has  been  given  up  as  a  philological  puzzle  by  the' 
Neiu  English  Dictionary,  which  traces  it  back  to  1630  as 
English,  and  until  more  is  known  it  is  only  by  way  of  guess- 
that  one  can  compare  it  on  the  Teutonic  side  with  Norwegian 
hxikje,  used  of  a  sort  of  boat-anchor,  or  with  the  Celtic 
words  of  a  rock,  Irish  clock,  Welsh  clog',  or  for  a  cock,  Irish 
caileach,  Welsh  ceiliog,  Cornish  keliok,  Breton  kilek,  with  a 
possible  reference  to  its  spur-like  flukes.  A  rare  alternative 
English  name  was  "crab-claws,"  and  this  seems  to  be  an  echo  of' 
krabhe,  a  name  under  which  killicks  still  go  in  Scandinavia  and 
North  Germany. 

The  Killick  is  one  of  the  primitive  things  of  mankind,  ranking  { 
with  the  bow-and-arrow,  the  spindle,  and  the  coracle,  rather 
than  with  the  rifle,  the  power-loom,  and  the  submarine:  primitive 
as  it  is,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  curious  in  its  form  and  in- 
genious in  its  construction  as  to  seem  very  unlikely  to  have 
had  an  entirely  separate  invention  in  each  of  the  far-divided 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  now  found,  and  this  makes  i 
even  the  sketchiest  account  of  its  distribution  of  some  interest  ' 
to  those  who  hope,  by  a  study  of  the  spread  of  crafts,  to  arrive  ' 
at  conclusions  concerning  early  culture  migrations.   In  these  ; 
boat-anchors  too,  and  especially  in  those.of  Cornwall,  we  see  the 
anchor  evolving,  as  it  were,  beneath  our  eyes  from  its  primitive 
into  its  almost  fully  developed  form.  I 
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The  very  first  real  boat,  deliberately  made  for  use,  was,  it 
oonis  fairly  safe  to  say,  neither  a  war-vessel,  a  cargo-carrier, 
lor  even  the  original  liner,  a  dug-out  ferry,  but  a  fishing-boat: 
lie  outcome  of  a  hungry  man's  need  to  seek  the  fish  that  were 
0  be  caught,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  boatless,  out  in  the  deeper 
vater. 

This  being  allowed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  means 
>f  keeping  his  boat,  whether  dug-out  or  coracle,  from  drifting 
lom  the  chosen  fishing  ground,  was  an  invention  that  must 
.iiave  foUoAved  very  closely  upon  that  of  the  boat  itself.  The  very 
first  means  employed  to  this  end  may  perhaps  have  been  that 
of  a  rope  tied  to  a  tree  on  the  shore,  the  next  a  pointed  stake, 
a  moveable  tree,  that  could  be  driven  into  the  bank,  or  if  made 
long  enough,  down  into  the  soft  bottom  of  a  river  or  lake.  If, 
however,  sea-fishing,  as  is  not  at  all  impossible,  preceded  river 
!and  lake  fishing,  we  may  take  the  anchor-stone  to  be  the  very 
i  first  mooring  implement,  for  at  sea  the  others  would  hardly 
suggest  themselves  as  being  practicable. 

To  keep  a  rope  fast  around  the  first  stone  picked  up  would 
be  a  feat  hardly  likely  to  be  compassed  by  the  primitive  fisher- 
man; probably  it  was  only  after  many  failures  that  he  found 
one  small  enough  about  the  middle  to  give  a  hold  to  his  rope. 
Then  "  waisted  "  stones  would  be  sought  for,  and  when  they 
could  not  be  found  they  would  be  worked  by  knocking  off  from 
the  sides  of  a  flat  stone  of  suitable  size  just  enough  to  give  a 
holdfast  for  his  rope  (fig.  1).   Here  then,  with  a  natural  fiat 
stone,  notched  by  knocking  each  of  its  sides  against  a  harder 
I  rock,  we  begin  our  sketch  of  the  anchor's  pedigree.  But  there 
I  are  many  places  where,  although  roughly  egg-shaped  boulders 
I  are  plentiful,  no  flat  stone  is  to  be  found :  this  leads  at  once  to 
\  a  further  development  of  the  anchor-stone,  which,  by  an  (exten- 
sion of  the  side-notching  all  round  to  form  a  groove,  becomes  a 
larger  version  of  the  stone  hammer  that  was  already  an  im- 
plement of  the  primitive  fisherman  (fig.  2). 

Stones  of  both  these  types  are  still  in  common  ns(^  in 
Cornwall,  as  moorings  for  fishing-tackles  and  also  as  anchor- 
stones,  called  from  the  strop  that  is  put  round  i\\c\u,  "strop- 
stones."  Just  about  Land's  End,  where  ihv  sea-botton>  is  so 
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•ocky  on  the  lishiiig  crronnds  as  to  cause  a  great  loss  of  anchors, 
.  he  fishei  man,  who  keeps  so  many  other  things  of  his  ancestors, 
Mnens,  taboos,  and  observances,  retains  also  this  parent  of 
inchors,  the  "strop-stone,"  as  his  only  form  of  killick.   A  tale 
ndeed  is  told  of  a  boat  having  brought  into  Sennen  Cove  a 
|.:usty  old  ship's  anchor,  its  stock  of  wood  long  perished,  fished 
''up  from  somewhere  inside  the  Longships.   Not  a  man  in  the 
•*.ve  had  ever  seen  such  a  thing  before,  and  they  pulled  it  this 
\\  ay  and  that,  puzzling  as  to  what  it  could  be.  At  last  someone 
Thought  of  "  I^ncle  Billy,"  the  oldest  and  wisest  man  of  the  cove, 
uid  accordingly  he  was  brought  out  from  his  warm  chimney- 
, corner  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  strange  thing;  for  as 
they  said,  "  ef  the  Divil  do  knaw,  he'll  knaw."  "  Well,  boys," 
said  Uncle  Billy,  "  you  do  ax  me  do  I  knaw  what  a  es ;  and  I'll 
je]l  ee  I  do  knaw  what  a  es.  'Tes  just  a  oogly,  great  awvergrawed 
pick,  the  gramfer  of  all  the  turfy-biddixes ;  tha's  what  a  es  1 " 
and  having  pronounced  judgment,  back  he  went  to  warm  his 
toes  at  the  embers. 

Good  as  it  is  on  such  rocky  ground,  where  holding  is  only  too 
secure,  on  a  soft  or  shingly  bottom  the  "strop-stone"  could  hold 
.  merely  by  its  weight,  and  a  problem  that  must  very  soon  have 
occupied  the  mind  of  the  primeval  fisherman  was  that  of  com- 
bining the  adv^antages  of  this  deep-water  mooring  implement 
with  those  of  the  pointed  stake  that  he  could  use  only  in  the 
shallows.   Or  it  may  be  that  the  fisherman  of  the  soft  ground, 
while  his  rock-ground  brother  was  creating  the  "strop-stone," 
had,  with  the  object  of  mooring  his  own  boat  in  deeper  water, 
•  by  this  time  invented  an  anchor-crook  of  heavy  wood,  such  as 
still  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  world.   If  so,  the  anchor  made 
'  by  lashing  a  stone  to  a  wooden  crook,  said  by  Nicola3^sen  {Lang- 
'  sl'ihetfra  Gokstod,  1882)  to  be  still  in  use  in  Norway,  may  stand 
for  the  first  real  "killick"  or  stone-and-wood  anchor;  for  in  this 
^  we  find  in  combination  the  two  ideas,  of  holding  by  the  sheer 
f  mass  and  bulk  of  stone,  and  of  mooring  by  the  ground-piercing 
and  rock-clutching  qualities  of  a  pointed  wooden  crook. 

In  this  particular  Norwegian  type  development  seems  to  c 
been  arrested  at  this  point;  but  that  it  went  much  furtlu>r  in 
some  other  killicks  is  suggested  by  the  I'orm  of  ihv  slono  nnd- 
C.A.S.  Comm.  Vol.  XXIII. 
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wood  anchor  of  the  Yenesei  Ostyaks  as  illustrated  in  Seebohm  i|  p 
Siberia  in  Asia,  p.  101  (fig.  3).  Here  we  find  the  same  principl 
— the  wooden  crook  lashed  to  the  stone;  but  instead  of  on  j  s 
crook  we  have  four,  perhaps  the  result  of  many  experimentii  4 
and  experiences  with  first  one  and  then  with  a  growing  numbel 
of  crooks,  until  in  this  the  Ostyaks,  or  some  older  people  fron 
whom  they  inherited  their  killick,  had  at  last  an  anchor  tha 
would,  however  it  chanced  to  fall,  immediately  be  ready  tt 
clutch  the  ground,  and  that  would,  even  should  one  of  its  crook 
break  off  under  strain,  still  have  another  on  the  same  side,  an( 
should  that  go  too,  a  second  pair  in  reserve  on  the  other  side 
In  use,  this  ki Hick's  four  boughs  were,  I  expect,  all  lashec 
together  at  the  head  by  the  mooring-rope ;  but  as  sketched 
Seebohm  they  remain  as  separate  pairs,^  except  that  they  aL 
seem  to  be  lashed  together  beneath  the  stone  which  they  clamj 
so  tightly.    Mr  H.  H.  Brindley,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  firstl) 
for  a  reference  to  this  killick  in  the  Mariner  s  ilfm^or  (Nov.  1919 
p.  139)  and  secondly  for  a  tracing  of  the  drawing  itself,  judges 
these  lashings  to  be  of  sinew,  or  even,  from  their  angles,  to  be 
possibly  of  wire  at  the  upper  part.  From  my  own  experience  in 
putting  together  a  little  model  of  this  killick,  some  very  rigid 
form  of  lashing  would  be  necessary;  for  the  crooks  have  a  most 
perverse  tendency  to  work  round  to  any  but  the  right  anglel 
with  their  stone.  Drawing  special  attention,  with  a  final  glance 
at  this  killick,  to  the  extreme  slightness  of  its  four  timbers  and 
to  the  flatness  of  its  stone,  I  should  like  to  ask  in  passing  to  the 
next  one  (fig.  4)  whether  the  Ostyak  killick  is  parental  to  this 
or  merely  an  attempt  to  copy  it  with  materials  so  slender  as  to 
allow  of  no  more  exact  imitation.    Personally  I  incline  to  the 
former  view,  but  it  seems,  until  we  find  more  such  killicks,  a 
little  rash  to  make  either  decision;  for,  while  the  Ostyak  killick 
seems  to  stand  alone,  this  type  is  that  of  what  may  be  called 
"  the  killick,"  or  even  "  the  universal  killick,"  with  a  distribution 
that  as  already  recorded  extends  from  Eastern  Asia  to  Western 
Europe  and  South  America,  and  that  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  must  include  several  parts  of  the  world  whose  nautical* 
bric-a-brac  has  not  yet  been  studied  or  illustrated  in  detail. 
Like  the  Ostyak  killick,  this  has  its  four  rods  and  four  holding- 
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.oints,  or  "flukes";  here,  however,  the  "flukes,"  instead  of 
>einpr  mere  projecting  snags  from  the  rods,  are  the  sharpened 
nds  of  two  crossed  timbers,  through  holes  in  which  the  rods 
hat  enclose  the  stone,  now  no  longer  a  flat  flag-stone  but  a 
vnighl}-  spheroid  boulder,  are  thrust  before  being  lashed  together 
it  their  upper  extremit}^  This  particular  example  I  made  simply 
ts  a  conjectural  model  of  a  primitive  cross-armed  killick  such  as 
night  have  been  in  use  in  Britain  ;  since  it  was  made,  however, 
J  have  been  told  that  it  might  stand  for  the  krabbe  used  in  the 
lisland  of  Riigen,  N.  Germany,  with  an  example  of  which  in  the 
Ethnological  Museum  at  Basle  Dr  E.  Hoffmann- Krayer  has 
informed  me  it  is  absolutely  identical.  I  have  also  been  told 
with  as  much  certainty  that  exactly  similar  killicks  are  in  use 
on  the  west  coast  of  Guernsey,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
I'cpresentative  of  the  West  European  cross-armed  killick. 

Our  next  killick  is  from  Brazil,  where  it  is  used  on  the  jangada, 
an  indigenous  sailing  raft  (fig.  5).  Here  we  have  exactly  the 
same  arrangement  of  cross-arms,  rods,  and  stone;  the  rods,  how- 
ever, are  in  the  first  place  boughs  torn  from  the  tree  so  as  to 
leave  a  thickening  at  the  base  that  wedges  them  tightly  into 
their  holds  as  they  are  drawn  through,  and,  secondly,  the  ends 
of  these  rods  are  allowed  to  remain  projecting  like  so  many 
wigwam-poles  above  the  lashing,  the  cross-arms  too  are  at  times 
given  a  considerable  amount  of  carpentering,  being  "  let  into  " 
one  another  at  the  cross  so  that  their  surfaces  lie  in  one  plane, 
and  being  carefully  shaped  away  at  their  extremities  into  very 
efticient  "flukes."  In  these  examples  of  jangada  killicks,  sketched 
from  models  in  the  Science  Museum,  S.  Kensington,  the  cross- 
arms  are  flat.  In  a  picture  of  a  jangada  in  Koster's  Travels  in 
Brazil,  1817,  p,  4,  is  a  killick  with  cross-arms  of  a  crescent  or 
"melon-slice"  form,  and  this  is  the  shape  given  to  the  killick  of 
the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas,  the  only  example  of  which  I  have 
yet  found  is  an  ill-engraved  one,  after  Amiral  Paris,  in  Jal's 
Glossaire  Nautique,  p.  130,  and  there  stated  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  anchors  of  Iceland  and  Norway  as  representtMl  In 
a  model  of  one  of  these,  then,  1848,  in  the  Marine  Museum  ol' 
the  Louvre  (fig.  6).  The  consti'uction  of  this  was  bungled  by 
Jal's  engraver;  the  wood-cut,  however,  gives  clearly  enough  lln^ 
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details  that  distinguish  this  oriental  killick  from  the  Brazilian! 
one:  these  are— the  lashing  that  keeps  the  stone,  or  smoothly-' 
rounded  boulder,  in  place,  the  very  slight  projection  of  the  rodsij 
beyond  their  top-lashing,  the  pegs  that  are  driven  sideways; 
into  them  below,  keeping  them  fixed  in  their  holes,  and  the 
curious  way  in  which  the  "melon-slice"  cross-arms  are  set  edge- 
wise one  over  the  other,  instead  of  flat-long.  > 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  British  cross-armed  killick  that  I 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  present  is  one  that  has  been  said  to 
resemble  one  from  Guernsey.  We  have  all  noticed  how  words! 
common  in  the  17th  century,  although  they  may  be  lost  even  ' 
from  the  dialects  of  the  old  country,  have  a  way  of  turning  up  ^ 
again  as  "  Americanisms  "  :  just  in  the  same  way  another  little : 
fragment  of  Old  England,  the  killick,  is  found  on  the  coast  i 
of  New  England.   As  an  "object  of  the  seashore"  in  a  sketch? 
made  at  a  fishing-port  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  I  remember  | 
to  have  seen  just  such  a  killick  as  that  in  fig.  7  (although  j 
actually  this  is  after  a  model  made  from  the  description  of  a  I 
Newfoundland  killick  sent  to  The  Ma?  ^inev's  JKiwov,  vol.  IV,  ij 
p.  87,  by  a  correspondent)  and  fig.  8  represents  the  type  of  | 
killick  formerly  used  at  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  three 
specimens  of  which  are  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Salem, 
Mass.  in  charge  of  Mr  J.  Robinson,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  photograph  from  which  this  is  copied.  Here,  in  the  tall 
stone  confined  by  two  or  three  lashings,  and  the  narrow  angle 
consequently  made  by  the  meeting  side-rods,  that  have  little  or  { 
no  projection  above  the  top-lashing,  we  have  a  distinct  elongated  ■ 
variation  on  the  killick  theme^:  in  the  Newfoundland  example,  1 
fig.  7,  with  the  working  of  the  free  ends  of  the  four  side-rods 
into  a  sort  of  anchor-ring,  around  which  rope  is  wound  to  make 
what  our  old  seaman  would  have  called  a  "  puddening,"  we  may 
have  a  transatlantic  improvement,  a  "Yankee  notion"  of  a  , 
characteristic  kind,  but  otherwise,  with  its  crossed  "arms,"  its  » 
four  rods,  and  its  enclosed  boulder,  the  whole  thing  is  completely 
in  the  tradition  of  the  "  universal  killick." 

1  What  seems  to  be  intended  for  a  killick  of  this  type  is  twice  shown  in 
Captain  Thomas  Phillips' drawings  of  a  "portable  vessel  of  wicker,  ordinarily 
use^  by  the  wild  Irish,"  made  c.  1680.  Bibl.  Pepys,  Sea  MS.  2934,  Collec- 
tion of  Vessels  JVaval,  f.  41. 
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Although  a  home-bred  British  example  of  this  cross-armed 
jdllick  is  a  still  elusive  thing,  the  word  "killick"  is  in  common 
lise,  not  only  in  jest  for  the  more  massive  true  anchors,  but 
Noberly  also  for  some  particular  types  of  boat-anchors. 

The  tirst  of  these  is  the  four-armed  grapnel  of  iron,  that  is 
•uly  the  translation  into  that  material  of  the  cross-armed  killick 
•f  wood  and  stone — the  stone  vanished,  its  weight  no  longer 
loeded,  and  the  once  wooden  parts  in  the  new  material  made  to 
■oalesce  into  a  single  shank  with  its  four  arms — and  in  this 
•Auiuection  it  is  very  suggestive  to  note  that  the  four-armed 
grapnel  was  always  the  customary  anchor  of  Mediterranean 
.galleys,  as  it  still  is  of  the  dhows  and  bagalas  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
;the  Indian  Ocean.  Still  more  interesting,  however,  is  it  to  note 
•that  the  name  "killick"  is  in  Cornwall  applied  not  only,  as  at 
Wadebridge,  to  such  four-armed  grapnels,  but  also  to  a  whole 
scries  of  home-made  mooring  implements  that,  while  they  seem 
to  have  first  sprung  from  the  "universal"  killick,  become  in  their 
final  developments  something  very  nearly  approaching  a  true 
,  anchor  of  iron. 

As  it  is  to  this  fixct  that  the  continued  use  of  killicks  into 
JUL'  own  time  is  due,  I  may  repeat  that  one  of  the  greatest 
troubles  of  fishermen  on  rocky  grounds  has  always  been,  and 
•  must  always  be,  the  entanglement  of  their  mooring  implements 
j  with  the  bottom.  It  is  the  great  loss  that  this  would  entail  of 
more  costly  and  less  easily  made  anchors,  that  has  caused  them 
I  to  use  not  only  the  "strop-stones"  that  have  ah-eady  been  dealt 
with,  but  also  several  other  and  more  elaborate  home-made 
killicks,  such  as  can  easily  be  replaced. 

To  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  killicks  of  Cornwall,  forms 
more  or  less  parallel  to  which  are  found  in  Ireland,  in  Jersey 
and  in  Brittany,  I  think  we  must  imagine  a  fisherman,  at  some 
time  not  yet  to  be  fixed,  who  has,  after  great  eftorts  to  dislodge 
his  cross-armed  killick  from  a  holding  only  too  secure,  succeeded 
at  last  merely  in  breaking  it  away,  a  thing  that  must  always 
have  been  happening.  He  pulls  in  his  mooring-rope  to  find  upon 
it  his  four  rods  still  tied  in  a  bunch,  but  one  of  his  cross-.-n  nis 
either  drawn  off  its  rods  or  broken  at  a  hole,  and  his  IxnddcM- 
lost  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery.  As  a  remedy  he  picks  out  an 
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oblong  sloiio  from  the  ballast  in  tho  bottom  of  his  boat,  and !  Wt*-' 
with  this  and  the  remains  of  his  killick  makes  a  shift  at  a  new 
anchor.  Before  he  has  drifted  very  far  from  his  fishing-ground, 
he  has  produced  something  very  like  the  Jersey  killick  (fig.  9), 
using  one  cross-arm  and  two  rods  of  his  old  one,  and  with  it' 
his  oblong  stone.  This  form  of  killick  is  shown  in  a  vignette  en- 
graving in  Ansted's  Channel  Islands,  and  a  very  similar  one  is 
illustrated  in  an  article  by  J.  Romilly  Allen,  "Primitive  Anchors," 
in  the  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archmologist,  April,  1898,  as 
used  in  boats  of  St  Servan  in  Brittany  (fig.  10).  In  the  St  Servan 
killick  the  cross-arm  is  rather  sharply  curved  and  the  stone  is 
an  elongated  boulder,  and  a  far  closer  parallel  to  the  Jersey  one 
is  found  across  the  Atlantic  at  Paspebiac,  Quebec,  as  is  shown 
in  sketches  of  that  place  in  the  Century  Magazine,  March  1884 
(fig.  11).  This  becomes  less  surprising  when  we  discover  that 
Paspebiac  is  practically  a  Jersey  colony  dating  from  c.  1740,  a 
fishing  connection  with  Jersey  having  been  maintained  ever 
since.  Mr  Romilly  Allen  in  the  same  ar^cle,  however,  refers  to 
a  killick,  similar  to  the  Breton  one,  from  Massachusetts,  engraved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  vol.  xxv,  p.  197. 
Mr  M.  J.  Burns,  who  drew  the  Century  illustrations  of  the 
Paspebiac  killick,  observed  the  same  type  in  use  "  from  the  Lower 
Maine  Coast  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  further  north  in  Canada," 
so  it  may  have  spread  thither  from  Paspebiac.  See  Mariner's 
Mirror,  vol.  vii,  p.  350. 

With  such  a  killick,  or  "demi-killick"  as  it  might  well  be 
called,  its  inventor  could  moor  as  securely  as  ever,  with  half 
his  former  expenditure  of  labour,  and  in  making  new  killicks, 
especially  where  flat  stones  were  the  rule  and  round  ones  rare, 
he  would  be  likely  to  follow  its  model,  for  he  had  stumbled, 
independently  if  not  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  principle  of  the 
anchor  as  opposed  to  the  grapnel. 

In  the  grapnel,  as  in  the  cross-armed  killick,  although  all  are 
equally  capable  of  doing  so,  it  is  perhaps  as  often  as  not  but  one 
of  the  points  or  flukes  that  actually  holds  the  bottom;  the 
purpose  served  by  those  at  right  angles  to  it  being  the  same  as 
that  of  the  stock  of  a  true  anchor,  that  tends  to  direct  one  of  its 
two  flukes  downwards  as  the  anchor  is  dragged  along  at  the 
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jttoiii  of  the  sea.   In  this  new  form  of  killick  the  ends  of  the 
■one  serve  as  anchor-stock,  the  whole  being  not  at  all  unlike 
le  wooden  anchors  of  Chinese  junks.   In  the  Chinese  anchor 
ig.  12),  probably,  I  think,  with  the  cross-armed  kiUick  as 
arting  point,  the  form  has  been  arrived  at  in  a  far  less  simple 
ay.   Here  the  four  rods  become  a  single  wooden  shank  upon 
10  lower  end  of  which  the  now  separated  halves  of  one  cross- 
nn  are  securely  pegged  and  lashed,  while,  still  close  above  it, 
.he  other  cross-arm  has  become  a  light  triple  stock  of  rattan,  to 
i.hich  stones  may  be  lashed  on  occasion.   The  same  idea  of 
ishing  stones  to  an  anchor  stock  is  shown  in  a  Japanese  killick 
illustrated  by  Mr  Romilly  Allen  (fig.  13),but  here  the  anchor  itself 
's  a  mere  wooden  crook  trimmed  into  shape,  and  the  suggestion 
hat  it  offers  is  that  of  being  a  development  of  the  stone-weighted 
•rook  that,  as  we  have  seen,  is  still  a  Norwegian  type  of  killick. 

At  Bessy's,  or  as  it  is  better  known,  "Prussia"  Cove,  East  of 
-\Iarazion,  in  Cornwall,  a  form  of  killick  that  must  have  been 
:lose  kin  with  the  "demi-killicks"  of  Jersey,  Brittany  and  North 
A.merica,  lingered  on  up  to  quite  recent  years,  and  in  making 
enquiries  amongst  fishermen  as  to  the  old  forms  of  killick  that 
jhad  been  in  use  in  Cornwall  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  directed 
|to  a  fisherman  of  that  place,  who,  although  he  no  longer  used 
lone,  had  in  his  day  made  many  of  them,  and  was  able  to  describe 
every  detail  of  their  manufacture.  In  this  (fig.  14)  the  cross-arm 
was  a  log  of  green  Cornish  elm,  a  tough  timber  plentiful  enough 
in  wind-blown  hedgerow  specimens  near  the  cove.  This  log  was 
merely  sharpened  at  its  ends  and  bored  with  the  two  holes  that 
we  have  seen  in  the  "demi-killick's"  arm-piece.  The  stone,  too, 
as  in  the  Jersey  form,  was  oblong  and  angular,  a  wall-quoin  if 
that  could  be  found,  and  chipped  a  little  on  each  side  to  give  a 
hold  for  the  side-pieces.  These,  however,  were  not  two  separate 
rods,  lashed  together  above  the  stone,  but  the  two  parts  of  a 
forked  bough,  of  the  same  material  as  the  arm-piece,  but  of 
smaller  stuff.  Placing  this  fork  astride  the  stone,  ihr  Hessy's 
Cove  fisherman  drove  its  points  through  the  holes  of  the  arm- 
piece  as  far  as  they  would  go,  so  as  to  grij)  the  stone,  finally 
sawing  off  their  protruding  ends  and  wedging  the  tindhM-  into 
the  holes  so  that  the  fork  could  not  be  withdrawn. 
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The  frame  so  made  he  called  a  "yoke,"  and  it  is  so  exactlyi 
like  the  "yokes"  that  were  formerly  fixed  about  the  necks  oi! 
pigs  in  order  to  prevent  their  destructive  rootling,  that  it  seemsl 
(juite  likely  that  the  idea  of  using  such  a  forked  bough  was! 
suggested  by  the  sight  of  a  pig-yoke.  To  this  Bessy's  Cove 
killick  the  mooring-rope  was  fastened  either  by  passing  it 
through  a  gap  left  beneath  the  fork  or,  if  there  was  no  such  I  f 
gap  left,  through  a  hole  made  in  the  head  above  the  fork. 

In  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  x,  Oct.  21st,  1854,  p.  319,  is  to  be  i 
found  a  description,  by  "  Video,'*  of  another  Cornish  killick ; 
that  of  Polperro.  Written  descriptions  are  apt  to  be  misleading,  ■ 
but,  having  the  Bessy's  Cove  killick  in  my  mind,  I  thought, 
by  modifying  this  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Polperro  ^ 
description,  that  I  could  safely  restore  the  Polperro  killick  as  \ 
having  the  form  shown  in  fig.  15;  and  after  showing  a  sketch  i 
of  it  to  an  elderly  fisherman  of  that  place,  who  told  me  that  as 
far  as  he  could  remember  it  was  all  right,  I  felt  still  safer. 
Fortunately  I  am  now  able  to  set  beside  my  hypothetical 
"  Polperro  killick "  a  drawing  of  the  real  thing  as  given  in 
the  Reliquary  article  of  Mr  Romilly  Allen  (fig.  16).  With  this 
very  different  form  before  us,  it  becomes  possible  to  read  quite 
other  meaning  into  the  Avords  of  the  Notes  and  Queries  de- 
scription, which  runs  as  follows:  "Kellick,  an  instrument  used  i 
to  moor  a  fishing-boat  at  sea  instead  of  a  grapnel  (here  called  ; 
a  '  grape ')  or  anchor.   It  is  formed  of  two  slightly  bent  pieces  ; 
of  wood,  which  are  fastened  together  by  two  others,  one  near  [ 
each  end ;  and  one  of  which  projects  more  than  the  other  on  J 
each  side,  somewhat  like  the  crooked  part  of  a  ship's  anchor. 
A  stout  stone  is  enclosed  between  the  two  longer  pieces  of  i 
wood  and  consequently  the  whole  forms  a  sort  of  anchor,  which 
is  used  in  rocky  ground,  where  the  usual  grape  would  get  en- 
tangled and  stick  fast." 

As  compared  with  the  "  demi-killicks  "  of  Jersey  or  Bessy's 
Cove,  or  with  my  own  imagined  Polperro  one,  we  find  in  this 
a  similar  intention ;  but  the  use  of  boards  in  its  make-up  has 
led  to  its  being  fitted  together  in  exactly  the  opposite  way: 
the  stone,  too,  projects  so  slightly  as  scarcely  to  suggest  the 
value  as  anchor-stock  that  as  tested  on  a  model  it  actually 
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ossesscs,  and  altogether  this  singularly  neat  and  ingenious 
ontrivance  is  as  different  as  it  well  could  be  from  my,  still 
think  strictly  legitimate,  interpretation  of  the  printed  de- 
cription.    That  a  Polperro  fisherman  should  not  have  been 
.ble  to  set  me  right  is,  after  all,  not  so  very  amazing,  for 
Jr  Romilly  Allen's  example  was  sketched  at  the  International 
'"isheries  Exhibition  in  1883,  whither  it  was  sent,  as  something 
ilready  quite  obsolete,  by  Mr  E.  Rashleigh,  who  mentions  it, 
3ut  without  any  adequate  description,  in  a  paper  on  the 
/Ancient  Cornish  Fishery"  in  the  Western  Antiquary,  vol.  iii, 
1883.  From  the  engraving  one  learns  that,  in  this  specimen  at 
cast,  the  "  two  slightly  bent  pieces  of  wood,"  apparently  barrel- 
>tavcs,  were  kept  together,  at  the  upper  end,  not  by  one  other 
'  piece  of  wood,"  as  in  the  above-quoted  description,  but  by  two 
pegs  put  into  their  holes  from  opposite  sides,  and,  as  I  judge 
'from  experience  gained  in  making  a  model,  tightened  up, 
one  holding  against  the  other,  by  screwing  them  in  oj^posite 
directions  much  in  the  manner  of  violin-pegs.    The  Avay  in 
which  the  arm-piece,  thicker  at  one  end,  is  fitted  on  below 
is  not  hinted  at,  either;  but  in  all  other  points  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  killick  of  1854  fits  so  well  the  drawing  of  that  of 
1883,  that  there  can  have  been  but  little  difference  between 
them. 

Although  so  unlike  the  "  yoked  "  killick  of  Bessy's  Cove,  this 
Polperro  one  has  its  own  Cornish  cousin,  for  it  may  be  compared 
Avith  a  killick  from  Mousehole,  in  Mount's  Bay.  In  order  to 
make  this  connection  clear,  however,  it  will  be  best  to  consider 
i  first  an  Irish  killick,  from  the  Aran  Islands  in  Galway  Bay,  for 
which  again  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Romilly  Allen  (fig.  17). 

This  I  think  must  have  once  had  an  almost  exact  couuler- 
part  in  an  older  Cornish  killick,  a  connnon  parent  of  those  of 
Polperro  and  Mousehole.  In  it  we  find  two  boards  fornn'ng  (he 
sides,  each  of  which  tapers  slightly  from  below  upwards.  These 
side-boards  are  brought  close  together  above,  at  a  very  sharp 
angle,  spreading  below  so  as  to  allow  of  a  fiat,  oblong  stoni* 
being  clamped  between  them.  The  side-boards  are  held  together 
above  the  stone  by  two  round  woodim  pegs,  and  below  it  by  a 
single  bar  of  square  section,  all  driven  through  holes  of  sh;ip(\s 
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and  sizes  to  curruspoud.  Holding  all  together  more  firmly  still,!  In 
we  find  a  spliced  grommct  of  rope  held  down  by  each  round 
peg,  and  iron  spikes,  driven  in  different  directions,  one  on  eachil  iii 
side,  into  the  square  bar  as  it  projects  from  the  side-boards.«  (#] 
Although  the  "  flukes  "  made  by  these  projecting  ends  of  then 
square  bar  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  effect  their  purpose, 
the  stone  projects  so  as  to  form  a  very  efficient  anchor- stock ; 
just  reversing  the  proportions  of  "stock  "and  "  fliike  "  in  the 
Polperro  killick.  Yet  the  idea  of  fixing  together  two  boards  to 
enclose  a  stone,  each  time  by  means  of  two  pegs  and  one  arm-i 
piece,  is  common  to  both,  and  they  must,  I  think,  be  quite 
closely  related. 

To  come,  now,  to  the  Mousehole  killick  (fig.  18):  this  bears 
in  its  general  form  and  proportion  a  far  stronger  likeness  to 
the  Irish  one  that  we  have  just  seen  than  to  the  Polperro 
killick.  It  is  in  fact  a  good  example  of  what  one  sees  so  often 
in  these  home-made  contrivances — the  age  of  iron  creeping  in, 
modifying  and  finally  superseding  the  stone-age  implement. 
The  "  strop-stone  "  itself  is  in  these  days  often  a  mass  of  pig- 
iron,  with  a  convenient  hole  for  the  strop;  ballast,  too,  once 
of  stone,  is  now  more  often  of  iron,  and  the  Mousehole  killick 
as  we  see  it  here,  made  after  the  description  given  me  by  a 
fisherman  who  had  put  many  together,  is  but  a  transition- 
period  version  of  the  Irish  one.  The  sharp-angled  chevron 
shape  of  the  frame,  even  to  the  bevelling  of  their  meeting 
surfaces  where  the  side-boards  meet  at  its  apex,  is  the  same; 
so,  too,  is  the  general  outline  of  the  enclosed  stone :  iron, 
however,  has  replaced  wood  as  the  means  of  binding  its  parts 
together.  Thus  we  have,  instead  of  the  square  bar,  as  "  flukes," 
a  curved  iron  rod,  this  following  the  line  of  the  wooden  arm- 
piece  in  the  Polperro  killick,  and  still,  like  that,  piercing  and 
bracing  the  side-boards.  Instead  of  the  two  pegs  above  the 
stone,  however,  we  have,  first  an  iron  ring,  that  serves  both  to 
keep  the  boards  together  and  as  an  attachment  for  the  mooring- 
rope,  and  secondly  a  nailed-on  lashing  of  hoop-iron,  or  in  some 
cases  wire,  that  keeps  the  wood  and  its  stone  all  firmly  together. 
The  Mousehole  killick  was  once  entirely  of  wood-and-stone,  and 
had  its  pegs,  for  amongst  some  Celtic  scraps  that  have  come 
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)wn  as  tisherincn's  words,  remembered  by  old  men  almost 
ttv  years  ago,  are  litdras,  the  frame  of  the  killick,  and  kente- 
■ithengy,  pegs  belonging  to  the  frame.    Split  up  into  its 
Miiponent  words,  the  latter  seems  to  be  kentrow  ow-perthen 
(je,  literally,  "  pegs  belonging  to  the  frame,"  in  Old  Cornish ; 
f  if  not  that,  kentroiu  abarth  an  ke,  "  pegs  at  the  side  of  the 
ame  (or  enclosure),"  the  most  important  word  being  kentrow, 
tegs,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  With  this  knowledge,  it 
oems  impossible  to  look  at  the  Irish  and  the  Mousehole  killicks 
together  without  seeing  in  the  former  the  pegged-together  an- 
iestral  form,  of  which  the  latter  is  a  descendant  caught  in  the 
act  of  developing  itself  out  of  existence  as  an  implement  of 
vood-and-stone. 

Curiously  enough,  at  Mousehole  itself  no  wood-framed  killick 
,iow  survives,  although  a  killick  of  stone-and-iron  may  some- 
;:imes  be  seen  there  (fig.  19);  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
same  phases  of  killick  evolution  were  going  on  elsewhere  in 
iMount's  Bay,  for  just  across  it,  at  Marazion,  I  once  noted  a 
-purely  wood-and-iron  killick  that  had  exactly  the  same  iron 
ixrm -piece  that  was  a  feature  of  the  Mousehole  one.  In  this 
<(fig.  20)  the  bulky  weight  of  stone  being  exchanged  for  that 
jof  a  discarded  fire-bar  from  a  steamboat's  furnace,  a  single 
(block  of  wood  makes  a  sufficient  frame  to  hold  it,  the  ring 
[disappears,  a  mere  hole  through  the  head  of  the  block  serving 
for  the  mooring-rope,  but  there  is  still  some  general  resemblance 
to  the  Mousehole  killick. 

The  next  stage,  however,  gets  rid  of  the  cui'ved  iron  bar  as 
arm-piece,  and  substitutes  for  it  two  strips  of  fiat,  soft  iron, 
nailed  upon  the  sides  of  the  killick  instead  of  })assiug  through 
it,  and  bent  round  to  form  fiukes  that  have  the  new  advantage 
of  yielding  under  great  pressure,  so  that,  straightening  out, 
they  relax  their  grip  of  the  rocks  and  allow  the  killick  to  be 
drawn  clear  (fig.  21).  Killicks  such  as  this  are  still  made,  in 
some  variety  of  shape,  at  Marazion  and  Penzance.  When, 
instead  of  the  fire-bar,  an  iron  stanchion  is  used,  tins  Ix^comcs 
a  very  neat  implement  (fig.  22).  Some  of  these  wood-anil-iron 
killicks  have  the  iron  of  their  "arms"  or  "flukes"  continu(Ml 
almost  to  their  heads  (hg.  21).  This  seems  to  have  set  someone 
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pondering  as  to  whether  the  wood  was  a  necessary  part  at  allj 
for  the  next  move  is  to  discard  it  altogether  (fig.  23). 

The  "  flukes "  are  now  extended  so  as  to  form  a  shank  c 
themselves,  being  welded  together  above  and  below  the  enclose 
tire- bar,  and  pierced  for  a  ring  at  the  head,  and  again  for  a  bol 
that  goes  through  the  fire-bar.  The  same  thing  with  a  cast  iro] 
stanchion  has  a  still  more  workmanlike  appearance  (fig.  24^ 
A  more  common  type  of  killick  at  Penzance  is  formed  by  en 
closing  a  fire-bar  within  the  embrace  of  a  rod  of  round  iron 
bent  sharply  upon  itself  to  form  "shank "and  '"ring"  combinedllis 
and  turned  up  again  at  its  ends  to  form  "  flukes,"  the  latteiS'- 
being  hammered  out  either  to  a  chisel  edge  or  even  sometime!* 
in  imitation  of  the  genuine  flukes  of  an  anchor  (fig.  25).  A 
Bessy's  Cove,  the  old  home  of  the  "yoke"  killick,  I  noted 
variant  of  this  round-iron  killick  (fig.  26)  in  which  the  rod  was 
made  to  enclose  the  fire-bar  as  completely  as  the  flat  strips  that 
we  saw  welded  round  their  "  stocks  "  in  the  Marazion  killicks  ol 
iron.  This  as  well  as  a  "  ring  "  for  its  mooring-rope,  had  a  second 
ring  binding  it  in  below  the  "  stock." 

At  the  next  point  on  the  coast  as  we  travel  eastwards.  Forth 
leven,  we  find  a  killick  of  very  similar  construction,  brought  lesst 
closely  upon  its  fire-bar,  but  held  together  below  it  by  a  twist; 
of  iron,  and  made  still  more  secure  by  some  turns  of  iron  that 
pass  through  holes  drilled  in  the  fire-bar  (fig.  27). 

This  iron  killick  at  Porthleven,  east  of  which  port  it  is  not 
found,  rejoices  in  the  distinction  of  a  separate  name — "jinny-lin." 
I  am  assured  that  killicks  have  gone  by  that  name  at  Porthleven 
from  a  time  beyond  the  memory  of  man  and  before  the  fame  of 
Jenny  Lind,  so  there  is  at  least  a  probability  that  this  is  a 
corruption  of  some  Celtic  term  ;  perhaps  gi/n  elin,  "  elbow  con- 
trivance," the  gyti  being  of  course  borrow^ed  from  English,  and 
the  "elbow  "  possibly  referring  to  the  forked  bough  of  a  "yoke" 
killick  that  first  bore  the  name.  Unless  in  its  round-iron  rod 
(that  a  little  suggests  a  descent  from  a  stone-and-iron  killick 
like  that  of  Mousehole,  fig.  18,  but  which  at  least  it  has  in 
common  with  some  Penzance  forms),  in  spite  of  its  distinct 
name,  the  Porthleven  "jinny-lin"  shows  no  marks  of  an  origin 
separate  from  that  of  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  and  is  in  fact  hardly 
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self  of  a  type  more  fixed  than  theirs,  for  no  two  of  these 
.  illicks  are  exactly  alike  anywhere  in  Mount's  Bay.   Here  in- 
eed  the  boat-anchor  is  still  in  a  state  of  flux  and  within  a  few 
iiiles,  or  even  a  few  feet,  of  one  another,  one  may  see,  or  at 
.^ast  hear  of,  the  anchor  at  almost  every  stage  of  its  develop- 
nent  from  the  "strop-stone"  to  the  fully  evolved  anchor  of 
ron.   The  nearest  approach  that  I  have  yet  seen  to  the  latter 
s  made  by  a  Penzance  example.   Still  but  an  iron  killick  as 
s  this  (fig.  28),  yet,  with  its  symmetrical  bar  of  iron  placed 
'is  "  stock "  so  near  its  head,  and  with  its  greater  length  of 
\velded  "  shank  "  below,  it  is  getting  very  near  indeed  to  being 
m  anchor,  and  given  a  sufficient  number  of  representations  of 
early  anchors  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  find  amongst  them  a  very  close  match  for  it. 
.    Up  to  the  present  this  killick  seems  not  to  have  set  a 
fashion,  and  the  low-placed  stock  of  the  Chinese  anchor  is  still 
the  prevailing  mode,  but  meanwhile  one  watches  for  develop- 
ments.  While  doing  so  with  the  Cornish  killicks,  may  I  also 
urge  upon  those  who  have  had  the  patience  to  follow  my  study 
of  killicks  to  its  end,  that  they  also,  whenever  they  may  find 
.  themselves  near  fishing-boats,  but  especially  in  out-of-the-way 
coves,  whether  British  or  foreign,  should  keep  a  weather  eye- 
:  lid  lifting — this  seems  to  be  the  appropriate  phrase — for  more 
'  killicks.   These  may  lie  on  the  beach  or  quay,  or  they  may  be 
found  jumbled  up  with  other  gear  in  fish-cellars  or  sheds ;  the 
most  likely  place  for  them,  however,  is  the  bottom  of  a  boat 
that  is  employed  in  crabbing  or  line  fishing  near  the  shore. 

The  fact  that,  many  as  are  the  books  containing  pictures  of 
Cornwall,  and  many  as  are  the  killicks  there  used,  I  know 
of  no  single  sketch  that  represents  one,  ancient  or  modern,  is 
'  enough  to  show  that  such  things  may  lurk  unsuspected  of  all 
j  save  those  who  are  making  and  using  them,  within  a  few  yards 
}  of  those  even  who  are  specially  looking  out  for  shore-In mbcr  of 
!  character  and  interest. 

i      Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  ought  to  have  their 
I  killicks,  and  Ireland  is  almost  certain  to  liave  varic^ties  al,  least 
!  of  the  type  that  is  illustrated  by  Mr  Romilly  Allen.  Th(^ 
pilchard-seine  and  the  Cornish  fishing  methods  wvvc  \]\\vn- 
duced  into  South  Ireland  from  Cornwall  about  two  centuries 
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ago,  and  it  is  just  barely  possible  that  the  Irish  wood-and-sto®® 
killick  came  from  Cornwall  with  them.  The  particular  specimen! 
that  we  know  did  not,  however,  come  from  South  Ireland,  but 
from  a  remote  island  in  the  West,  and  quite  as  good  a  case- 
could  be  made  out  for  the  converse  supposition,  that  the  Cornish 
killicks  of  Polperro  and  Mousehole  came  originally  from  Irelandj 
There  is  historical  evidence  for  at  least  one  actual  killick  thati 
came  from  the  South  of  Ireland  to  Cornwall  as  long  ago  asi 
what  is  called  the  "Age  of  the  Saints,"  probably  at  the  end  of; 
the  fifth  century.  This  belonged  to  Saint  Fingar,  or,  as  the 
Cornish  called  him,  Saint  Gwinear.  Mr  Henry  Jenner,  who 
first  drew  my  attention  to  this  early  example  of  a  killick  in 
literature,  has  given  me  the  details  concerning  it  from  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  (Mart.  23,  iii.  450),  whence  it  appears  that  the  holy 
man  was  for  some  reason  so  attached  to  the  stone  of  his  anchor 
that  he  had  it  carried  for  some  miles  inland  to  the  site  of  the 
church  that  bears  his  name.  After  his  death,  says  Anselm,  his 
historian,  "  two  soldiers,  in  contempt  of  the  holy  martyr,  in- 
sultingly defiled  a  certain  stone  which  had  been  the  anchor 
of  his  ship."  With  their  punishment,  which  was  particularly 
unpleasant,  we  need  not  deal,  but  the  comment  of  the  BoUandists 
upon  this  killick  is  entertaining  as  showing  how  the  wisest  may 
err  in  nautical  matters  :  "  the  passage,"  they  say,  "  seems  in- 
complete and  to  be  restored  thus — 'a  certain  stone  to  which 
the  anchor  of  his  ship  had  been  attached.' "  A  certain  stone 
which  had  been  part  of  the  anchor  of  his  ship  it  may  have 
been,  unless  it  happened  to  be  simply  a  "  strop-stone."  Sunk 
beneath  the  ground  in  the  churchyard,  walled  up  near  the  altar, 
or  embedded  in  the  fabric  of  Gwinear  Church,  there  probably 
still  lies  hidden  a  rock  from  the  Wexford  shore,  belonging  to  a 
geological  era  that  is  not  represented  in  Cornwall,  and  easily 
to  be  identified  when  found.  Is  it  a  round  boulder,  grooved 
with  a  waist ;  or  has  it  notches  that  would  correspond  with 
four  rods ;  or  is  it  a  flat  stone  that  was  once  held  between 
boards,  and  was  the  Irish  form,  echoed  at  Polperro  and;  Mouse- 
hole,  already  in  existence  in  the  fifth  century  ? 

The  answer  we  cannot  give,  but  there  is  at  least  the  comfort 
of  feeling  that  it  is  not  yet  finally  to  be  despaired  of,  but  only 
waiting ;  not,  though  unknown,  unknowable. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE  "FORESTS." 
By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes,  LL.D.,  Litt.D,  F.S.A. 

J  (Read  May  30,  1921.) 

]  When  the  present  writer  was  an  undergraduate,  he  attended 
la  lecture  by  the  bite  Dr  Lightfoot  on  "  the  Clementine  Epistles." 
That  distinguished  divine  began  by  saying  that  a  former 
!  Professor  of  Geology,  dealing  with  a  certain  "  Greensand,"  had 
declared  that  it  was  neither  "  green  "  nor  "  sand."  So  (said 
he)  with  "the  Clementine  Epistles,"  they  are  neither  by 
•  Clement,  nor  are  they  "  Epistles." 

Our  subject  to-day  is  "  Forests  in  Cambridgeshire."  It  may 
be  said  by  some  that,  neither  in  the  technical  sense  nor  in  the 
popular  phrase,  are  there  any  Forests  in  our  county.  Dr  Cox, 
for  instance,  in  his  volume  on  the  "Forests  of  England"  has  no 
section  on  Cambridgeshire,  and  accounts  for  the  omission  by 
saying  "  that  there  is  practically  no  information  with  regard  to 
any  roj^al  forests  within  its  confines." 

But  it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages  that,  taking  the 
word  Forest  in  the  technical  usage  thereof,  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  records  which  may  be  quoted ;  while  in  the  popular 
sense  much  may  be  written  about  the  forests  upon  the  East 
Anglian  heights  and  not  a  little  about  the  woods  through  which 
the  Ermine  Street  ran  its  Cambridgeshire  course. 

The  term  "  Forest  "  is,  of  course,  generally  used  in  connection 
with  trees ;  and  it  comes,  I  suppose,  as  a  surprise  to  most  boys, 
when  they  first  read  Gilbert  White's  Natural  History  of 
Selborne,  to  find  that  delightful  author  in  speaking  of  tlic  royi\\ 
forest  of  Wolmer,  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  his  parish, 
describe  it  as  "consisting  entirely  of  sand  covered  with  heath 
and  fern;  diversified  indeed  with  hills  and  dales;  but  without 
having  one  standing  tree  in  the  whole  extent!'  (Kearton's  (  (hi. 
p.  17.) 

Wolmer  Forest,  however,  and  its  sister  Forest  of  Aliee  1 1  "I  I. 
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are  so-called  in  the  official  sense  of  the  word.  Take,  for  instancel'*''^' 
Blackstone's  definition  (in  his  legal  Commentary,  r.  viii),  "Forests 
are  waste  grounds  belonging  to  the  King,  replenished  with  al 
manner  of  chase  and  venery ;  which  are  under  the  King  s  pro 
tection,  for  the  sake  of  his  recreation  and  delight."  A  Forest 
says  another  writer,  is  often  "a  wilderness  rather  than  a  wood.' 
In   these   Forests — many  of  which  were,  however,  densely 
wooded — were  carefully  guarded  "  the   five  wild   beasts  o! 
venery,"  the  hart,  the  hind,  the  hare,  the  boar^,  and  the  wolf 
The  royal  "  Forest  Laws  "  were  special  and  rigorous ;  but  needlP' 
not  be  detailed  here.  W 
Then  we  have  Chases,  which  were  Forests  but  not  royal  ;|P 
and  offences  in  connection  with  which  were  dealt  with  by  thei 
Common  Law  and  not  by  "  Forest  Law."   The  beasts  of  the 
Chase  were  "the  buck,  the  doe,  the  fox,  the  marten  and  thei 
roe." 

Again,  we  have  Parks,  which  were  enclosed,  by  palings  or. 
otherwise.  "  A  Forest  and  Chase  are  not,  but  a  Parke  must  be, 
inclosed,"  says  Coke  on  Littleton,  §  378. 

Next,  reference  must  be  made — especially,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
Cambridgeshire — to  Warrens.  "  Libera  Warrena,  free  warren, 
was  a  liberty  granted  by  the  King  to  the  lord  of  a  manor,  that 
within  such  an  extent  he  should  keep  and  preserve,  and  take  to 
his  own  use,  fish,  fowl,  and  other  game,  which  no  other  person 
should  hunt  or  destroy  without  leave  of  the  lord  "  (the  definition 
is  taken  from  Dr  White  Kennett's  Glossary  of  Words  and 
Phrases).  In  the  warren  were  preserved,  according  to  Lord 
Coke,  "  the  hare,  the  coney,  the  roe,  the  partridge,  the  quail, 
the  rail,  etc." 


Here,  before  this  Paper  is  formally  entered  upon,  may  the 
writer  be  allowed  to  say,  how  he  came  to  deal  with  the  subject  ? 
As  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Little  Wilbraham,  he  has  naturally 

1  It  has  been  stated  that  "the  reference  to  wild  boars  at  Quy  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  impHed  a  Forest  in  that  neighbourhood."  The  ahusion  is 
doubtless  to  the  words  "  ap'  et  taur  "  {Hundred  Rolls,  ii.  496)  ;  but  this 
may  be  explained  by  the  expression  the  "  august  animal "  used  by  Maitland, 
in  Township  and  Borough,  p.  88. 
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H)ked  into  the  history  of  that  village  and  of  its  neighbour 
Treat  Wilbraham.   He  found  that  on  one  side,  the  N.W.,  the 
Vilbrahams  were  bounded  of  old  by  Fens  ;  while,  in  the  opposite 
irection,  there  were  Heaths.   He  noticed  in  Domesday  Book 
jhat  the  owner  of  his  village  was  "  Wluuinus  venator,"  one  of 
lie  Saxon  King's  huntsmen.   To  him  William  the  Conqueror 
ppointed,  as  successor,  Alberic  de  Ver,  the  ancestor  of  the 
lilarls  of  Oxford.  It  will  be  remembered  that  among  other  offices 
leld  by  that  gTeat  family  was  that  of  Steward  of  the  Forests  of 
,']ssex.  The  writer  has  not  met  with  any  document  designating 
lie  Veres  as  bearing  a  similar  office  in  connection  with  our 
^ounty ;  but  it  will  of  course  be  remembered  that  the  Forests 
)f  Essex  and  the  Woods  of  the  East  Anglian  heights  of 
Cambridgeshire  ran  into  one  another. 

Then  it  was  noticed  that  in  the  notes  to  C.  H.  Pearson's 
'•Historical  Maps,  there  are  three  Cambridgeshire  Forests  men- 

iioned,  and  of  these  Wilbraham  is  one.  Why?  it  may  be  asked  ; 
md  the  answer  is  apparently  to  be  found  in  the  frequent 
;nention  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II  and 
lis  sons  Richard  and  John,  of  roj^al  payments  to  a  Forester  in 
>ur  villages. 

Again,  one  of  our  manors  was  held  by  the  custom  of  supply- 
ng  the  sovereign  at  certain  times  with  a  sparrow-hawk.  This 
^erjeantry  looked  in  the  same  direction. 

In  later  times  when  James  I  made  himself  a  residence  at 
Newmarket,  the  heath  where  the  King  hunted  ran  on  either 
5ide  of  the  Icknield  Road  for  ten  miles  or  more ;  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  royal  Keeper's  name  was  linked  with  the 
Wilbraham  villages. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  noticed  that  at  Six  Mile  Bottom 
on  the  road  just  mentioned  stands,  and  has  long  stood,  an 
interesting  countryside  Inn,  which  bears  the  suggestive  name 
of  "  the  Green  Man." 

The  hamlet  of  Six  Mile  Bottom,  it  may  be  added,  is  a  part  of 
Little  Wilbraham  reclaimed  from  the  old  heath-land  o\\  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  village.  In  old  Terriers  there  are  now  and  then 
allusions  to  the  gradual  enclosure  of  the  Heath  and  its  trans- 
formation into  arable  land. 

CA.S.Comm.    Vol,  XXIII.  5 
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After  these  introductory  remarks,  let  us  turn  to  tlie  recordilte 
which  connect  our  County  with  the  Pleas  of  the  Forest  anc  l  i 
with  Royal  hunting  grounds.  We  will  deal  with  four  sucl: 
districts — with  the  overflow  of  the  Huntingdon  Forests  into  tht 
Isle  of  Ely,  with  the  Royal  Chesterton  Warren  connected  witl 
the  Castle  of  Cambridge,  with  Newmarket  Heath,  and  with 
Royston  Heath.   These  will  be  treated  in  order.  [  i«t 

The  Royal  Huntingdon  Forests  and  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Records  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Forest,  we  find 
items  referring  to  the  Counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon 
among  others.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  these  two  counties! 
were  linked  together  from  various  points  of  view — such  for 
instance  as  the  appointment  of  a  Sheriff;  and  it  is  further  true 
that  (as  we  should  expect  from  its  Royal  Forests)  Huntingdon- 
shire is  much  the  more  frequently  in  question — yet  Cambridge- 
shire does  occasionally  occur,  as  in  the  appointment  of  Justices 
of  the  Forest ;  Brian  de  ITsle,  for  instance,  being  nominated  to 
this  office  in  the  year  1229  for  a  list  of  counties  ending  with 
"  Cambridge,  Huntingdon  and  Oxford." 

While  to  take  a  special  instance,  we  read  in  G.  J.  Turner's 
Select  Pleas  of  the  Forest  (p.  16),  under  date  1254,  the  following  \ 
record : 

"It  is  presented  by  the  foresters  that  William  Turkil  of 
Whittlesey  and  Bartholomew  his  brother  of  the  same  town,  of 
the  homage  of  the  Prior  of  Ely,  and  other  men,  took  forty  roes 
in  the  marsh  of  King's  Delph,  within  the  metes  of  the  forest  on 
the  Thursday  (17  Dec.  1254)  and  Friday  before  the  feast  of 
St  Thomas  the  Apostle  in  the  39th  year... and  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  inquired  into  by  the  foresters  and  verderers ;  and  a 
certain  Bartholomew  Turkil  of  Whittlesey  comes  with  others. 
A  certain  Bartholomew  is  said  to  be  guilty ;  but  whether  it  is 
this  Bartholomew  who  is  present  or  another  Bartholomew  who 
was  at  that  deed  they  do  not  know ;  therefore  he  is  committed 
to  the  steward  of  the  prior  of  Ely  that  he  be,  etc." 

To  take  some  other  examples  :  we  read  in  Dugdale's  History 
of  the  Embankment,  etc.  (p.  366)  that  "the  County  of  Huntingdon 
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HMiig  then  a  forest,  tlio  regardors  did,  in  34  Edward  I  (1806) 
y  virtue  of  the  King's  precept,  make  the  following  presentment 
It  the  New  Temple  in  London,  viz.  that... the  tenants  of  the 
Vbbot  of  Thorney,  in  Wytlesheye,  and  the  tenants  of  the  Prior 
)f  El}'  in  Wytlj^shej^e,  had  wasted  all  the  Fen  of  Kyngesdelfe,  of 
;  he  alders,  hassacks,  and  rnshes,  estimated  at  a  thousand  acres, 
>o  that  the  King's  deer  could  not  harbour  there,  as  they  had 
before  that  preambulation.  Likewise  that  the  Abbot  of  Thorney 
•had  made  a  purpresture  in  the  said  King's  Forest,  within 
•Farsheved  Fen... and  had  raised  a  new  bank  without  the  town 
of  Jakele... against  the  assize  of  the  Forest." 

Further,  we  read  "that  John  le  Wode,  of  Jakele,  came,  with 
xhe  men  of  Wytlj^sheye,  into  the  Fen  of  Kynggesdelfe  and  set 
tire  therein,  which  burnt  in  length  and  breadth  about  four 
'miles,  by  estimation;  which  caused  great  loss  to  the  King,  in 
his  harts,  hinds,  and  goats. 

"And  likewise,  that  the  men  of  Benewyk  had  destroyed  a 
certain  place  in  Kyngesdelf,  of  the  alders  and  rushes,  called 
Hertj^ngges,  containing  a  mile  in  length  and  breadth." 

Benwick  and  other  of  the  places  just  mentioned  are,  of  course, 
in  Cambridgeshire. 

The  Royal  Warren  of  Cambridge  (Chesterton). 

We  proceed  to  deal  with  "  the  King's  Warren  of  Cambridge," 
and  quote  various  records  relating  thereto  in  clironological 
order. 

We  learn  from  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  8  Henry  II  (1162)  that 
Danegeld  was  pardoned  at  Cambridge  to  various  officials  in- 
cluding the  Warrener  (Warennerms  viij^). 

Again  from  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  22  Henry  II  (1176),  under  the 
heading  "  De  misericordia  regis  pro  foresta  sua,"  various  Cam- 
bridgeshire names  occur  :  e.g.  Yvo  de  Quarrel  was  amerced  20 
Roger  de  Valoignes  ditto,  William  de  Chesterton  2  m.  for  a 
default ;  the  township  (villata)  of  Cambridge  was  amerced  40  m. 
for  the  forest;  the  land  of  Earl  Alberic  (of  Oxford)  at  Chev(>l(>y 
"redit  compotum  de  nm.  pro  defalta,  etc." 

Later  on  from  the  same  Rolls,  we  note  in  1 198— in  connection 
with  the  Pleas  of  the  Forest— Walter  the  clerk  of  Fapworth  owes 
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1  m.  and  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey  owes  J  m. ;  in  the  next  year  the  J  i 
above  mentioned  William  de  Chesterton  appears  twice — all  these  I  te 
being  due  to  having  dogs  without  licence.  In  the  same  year  ^ 
Gerald  the  clerk  of  Soham  is  fined  pro  stult.  plev.  senesc.  \ 

In  the  year  1205,  we  learn  from  the  Close  Rolls,  that  Peter  f 
de  Beche,  having  been  amerced  in  the  sum  of  100  marks  "  for  jj  i 
our  warren  of  Cantebruge,"  was,  on  the  petition  of  the  Bishop  I 
of  Ely,  pardoned  half  the  amount.  i  1 

In  1220,  referring  again  to  the  Pipe  Rolls,  we  read  such  i  '  i 
Cambridge  entries  as :  Fulk  de  Baiocis  was  amerced  for  having 
a  bow  and  greyhounds  against  the  Assize ;  William  de  Pirie 
owes  205,  for  a  crossbow  found  in  his  house ;  William  de  Georgio  / 
owes  half  a  mark  pro  stulte  loquendo  I 

In  the  Hundred  Rolls  (in  two  places — ii.  407  and  452)  we 
find  the  boundaries  of  the  King's  Warren  defined.  Beginning 
at  the  Castle  of  Cambridge  it  ran  along  the  King's  highway  > 
towards  Huntingdon  up  to  a  bridge  called  Syrebrigge  or  Sere- 
brigge;  thence  it  followed  the  course  of  the  water  to  Westwick 
bridge ;  thence  by  the  great  way  of  Rampton  to  Ballassise  or 
Belassise  (i.e.  the  camp  known  as  Balsar's  Hill);  thence  to  the  ^ 
bank  of  the  river  (Ouse),  and  so  returned  by  the  river  towards 
an  unidentified  place  called  Squasselode  (or  Squappelode,  or  I 
Sebasselode) ;  and  thence  by  the  great  river  (the  Cam)  to  the  M 
Bridge  of  Cambridge.  * 

In  the  year  1341,  we  learn  from  the  Patent  Rolls  (March  26th) 
of  the  appointment  by  the  King  of  J ohn  of  Windsor,  his  valet,  to  \ 
the  office  of  Bailiff  of  his  warren  of  Cambridge,  with  the  ancient 
and  accustomed  fees  during  good  behaviour.  ; 

Four  years  later  (1345)  the  Close  Rolls  record  a  writ  to  the 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Cambridge  for  the  payment  of  arrears  ; 
due  to  John  of  Windsor. 

In  the  Patent  Rolls  for  the  year  1401,  Henry  IV  issued  two 
Commissions  (on  March  6th  and  April  14th  respectively)  con- 
cerning the  Free- Warren  belonging  to  the  Castle  of  Cambridge 
in  Chesterton,  Milton,  Histon,  Cottenham,  Girton,  Landbeach 
and  Waterbeach ;  as  evil  doers  had  hunted  therein  and  carried,  . 
off  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants  and  partridges. 

It  will  be  seen  later  on  that  certain  lords  of  the  manors  in 
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this  district  were  granted  free- warrens  on  their  estates,  within 
.xn'tain  limits. 


We  go  back,  in  chronological  order,  to  the  year  1286,  to  some 
very  interesting  records  in  the  Fo7'est  Eyre  Rolls.  We  quote 
from  Mr  G.  J.  Turner's  remarkable  volume  of  Select  Pleas  of 
the  Forest  published  by  the  Selden  Society ;  though  it  should 
be  added  that  Dr  Palmer  printed  extracts  therefrom  with  racy 
remarks  in  the  East  Anglian  xiii.  118,  4. 

Under  date  1  July  1286,  under  the  heading  Fleas  of  the 
Warren  of  Cambridge  at  Huntingdon,  we  read  the  following 
I  presentments : 

"  Philip  de  CoUeville  and  his  servants,  whose  names  are  not 
known,  were  wont  to  enter  the  lord  King's  warren  of  Cambridge, 
.  with  the  greyhounds  of  the  same  Philip,  and  to  take  hares  in 
,  the  same  without  warrant  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  until  his 
death,  and  also  in  the  time  of  the  lord  king  who  now  is,  until 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  The  same  Philip  did  not  come, 
I  nor  was  he  attached ;  therefore  the  sheriff  is  ordered  to  cause 
'  him  to  come  to  Huntingdon  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Lent 
•  (25  Feb.  1286).  And  he  did  not  come ;  therefore  of  him  £10." 

[It  may  be  added  that  the  Colviles  held  the  manor  of  Histon 
for  several  generations,  and  that  they  had  property  in  the  town 
of  Cambridge  (see  Studies  in  Anglo- Jewish  History,  pp.  154,  5).] 

Similarly,  Henry  the  Son  of  Henry  of  Childerley,  a  county 
landowner,  was  wont  to  hunt  and  take  hares  in  this  warren. 

"Robert  the  son  of  Roger,  a  clerk  of  the  Bishoprics  of 
Norwich  and  London,  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  scholar  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  to  wit,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry 
and  also  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  till  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  used  to  come  to  Cambridge,  and  his  servants  were 
wont  to  enter  the  aforesaid  warren  with  their  greyhounds  and  to 
hunt  and  take  hares  in  the  same,  the  precise  number  of  which 
cannot  be  ascertained.  And  he  did  not  come,  nor  was  he 
attached  ;  therefore  of  him  ten  pounds." 

A  similar  charge  was  made  against  "  Magister  Adan\  lo 
Fraunceys,  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  when  was  a  scholar 
at  Cambridge;  and  so  against  William  of  Slu'ei)y.  o(  tlic 
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bishopric  of  Ely,  Master  Thomas  of  Middleton,  archdeacon  of 
Norwich,  Hugh  do  hi  Pcnne,  clerk,  of  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln, 
James  de  Moyon,  of  the  bishopric  of  Bath,  Thomas  the  son  of 
Alan,  clerk,  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  or  of  the  archbishopric 
of  York,  and  William  d'Umfraville,  clerk,  of  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  who  at  the  times  when  they  were  scholars  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge  frequently  entered  the  warren  afore- 
said with  their  greyhounds ;  and  they  frequently  sent  their  men 
into  the  same  warren  with  their  greyhounds ;  and  they  hunted 
and  took  many  hares,  each  taking  his  share ;  and  the  number 
thereof  cannot  be  ascertained."  I 

Concerning  Thomas  of  Middleton  the  matter  is  respited, 
because  he  is  beyond  the  sea  in  the  service  of  the  lord  King. 

The  names  of  others  are  mentioned,  who  claimed  to  have  the 
franchise  of  warren  in  their  lands  within  the  lord  King's  warren 
aforesaid. 

Still  dealing  with  the  Warren  of  Cambridge — "  Eustace  of 
Cotes  and  a  certain  Gosse  his  fellow  were  wont  to  enter  the 
warren  with  nets  and  to  take  plovers  and  si]ch  like  wild-fowl. 
Laurence  Soman  of  Cambridge  and  Scrippe  of  Barnwell  were 
wont  to  enter  the  warren  with  nets  and  scarecrows  (cuvi  rethibus 
et  seiveW)  and  to  take  wdld-fowl.  And  they  were  not  attached; 
therefore  they  are  in  mercy." 

Mr  Turner  goes  on  to  quote  records  from  the  Plea  Rolls  of 
the  Forest,  naming  as  offenders  Richard,  Abbot  of  Crowland 
(£10);  William  of  Roding,  when  he  was  sheriff  (£10);  Leon 
Denning  (1  mark) ;  Thomas  Bacun  of  Landbeach  and  others. 

The  allusions  to  the  Cambridge  scholars  are  very  interesting, 
for  we  thereby  recover  the  names  of  some  13th  century  under- 
graduates and  other  members  of  the  University. 

The  Royal  Wakren  of  Newmarket  Heath. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  away  back  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries  there  was  a  royal  Forester  in  Wilbraham  (part 
of  which  was  included  in  what  was  afterwards  called  the  New- 
market Heath). 

In  the  Pipe  Rolls  for  12  Henry  II  (1166,  7)  there  is  recorded 
the  following  grant :  "  et  de  ij  s.  et  viij  d.  de  servitio  forestarii  in 
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^ilburgham";  and  this  grant  is  repeated  for  more  than  40 
ws,  down  to  the  8rd  year  of  King  John's  reign. 

We  do  not  know  any  details  of  this  arrangement ;  though  it 
las  been  stated  above  that  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  property 
n  Little  Wilbraham  passed  from  the  hands  of  Ulwin  "the 
King's  hunter  "  to  Alberie  de  Ver ;  and  that  a  manor  in  Great 
Wilbraham  was  held  by  the  serjeantry  of  a  sparrow-hawk. 
The  quotations  from  the  Pipe  Rolls  probably  led  to  the 

jstatement  in  Pearson's  Historical  Maps  that  at  Wilbraham  was 

•one  of  the  three  Forests  in  Cambridgeshire. 


■    We  must  pass  on  to  the  days  of  King  James  I,  whose  royal 
residence  at  Newmarket  and  whose  love  for  hunting  on  its 
!  heath  are  well-known. 

In  1605,  we  lind^  from  various  official  documents-,  John 
-  Bancks  was  appointed  keeper  of  Wilbraham  Bushes,  alias  the 
New  Warren,  alias  Hare  Park,  at  Newmarket,  and  keeper  of  the 
1  game  "  within  ten  miles  compass  of  the  same,"  with  a  fee  of  2s. 
\  "  of  lawful  money  of  England,  by  the  day,  and  2s.  a  day  for 
j  keeping  the  game  there.    The  following  year  he  was  paid 
t  £73.  13s.  4d  for  impailing  the  new  warren  between  Newmarket 
j  and  Shelford  [or  Thetford  according  to  another  reading],  and 
for  certain  bridges  thereabouts  for  his  Majesty's  more  easy 
and  safe  passage."  On  26  November,  1607,  he  received  £100, 
and  on  5  June,  1609,  £46.  19s.  8d  for  similar  works. 

[It  may  be  noted  that  in  a  Subsidy  Roll^,  dated  in  the  year 
last  mentioned,  John  Bankes,  gent.,  appears  as  the  largest 
contributor  in  Newmarket.  It  may  be  added  that  his  brothoi- 
was  the  exhibitor  of  the  celebrated  Bankes's  "  dancing  horse  " 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  {Loves  Labour  Lost,  i,  ii,  Variortim 
Edition).  This  horse  and  its  owner  were  burned  at  Rome,  by 
order  of  the  Pope.] 

^  Many  of  the  following  quotations  are  taken  from  J.  P.  llorc's  llix/on/ 
of  jSfewmarket. 

2  See  A7i  Abstract  of  the  Present  state  of  the  Kiuifs  Nerenue,  etc.  ^651, 
p.  57),  quoted  by  Cole,  B.M.  Add.  MS.  5821.  See  ;ilso  PelU  Onlcr  Bock, 
1606  ;  Docquet  Book,  1607  ;  Warrant  Bool;  ii.  16()i),  MS.,  F.R.O. 

3  Exch.  Lay.  Sub.,  Camb.        m.  3,  MS.,  P.R.O.,  qu(>tcd  by  Hoiv,  i.  25)7. 
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In  1612  Sir  Robert  Vernon^  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  ii 
office  held  by  John  Bancks  ;  this  keeper  died  in  1625.  In  1630,  |f 
we  find^  a  warrant  issued  to  pay  Sir  John  Carlton,  Bart.,  the  |  1 
sum  of  X20()  to  i-epair  the  pale  of  his  Majesty's  newly  erected  jiii 
warren  called  WilbraJtam  Bushes,  and  for  the  defraying  of  other  ||ltii( 
necessary  charges  incident  to  the  keeping  of  the  said  warren  !| 
and  game.   In  1636  payments^^  are  made  to  Sir  Robert  Hud-  | 
dleston  for  the  preservation  of  game  at  Newmarket  and  there-  ill 
abouts — the  following  parishes  being  specified  :    Burrowgreene,  i 
Brinckley,   Carleton  cum  Willingham,  Weston  Colvill,  etc.,  i  t 
Western  Waterles,  Westwrattin,  Westwickham,etc.,neere  border- 
ing upon  AUington  Hill  his  Majesty's  hunting  place,  when  hee  \ 
is  pleased  to  reside  att  Newmarkett." 

A  long  Survey^,  dated  1650,  giving  "Parcell  of  the  possessions 
of  Charles  Stewart,  late  King  of  England,"  mentions  inter  alia  ' 
the  Kennels  at  Newmarket,  and  "the  Common  Heath  called  r 
Newmarket  Heath  within  the  severall  parishes  of  Swasham  - 
Bulbocke  and  Burrow  Greene  in  the  said  County  of  Cambridge,  j 
commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  Hare  Parke  as 
the  same  was  heretofore  inclosed  conteyning  in  the  whole  by  \ 
estimacon  Thirty  and  foure  Acres  bee  the  same  more  or  lesse." 

At  the  Restoration,  on  13  September,  1660,  Sir  Allen  Apsley, 
Master  of  the  Hawks,  was  appointed  '^  Keeper  of  the  New  Warren 
of  Wilbraham  Bushes,  with  a  fee  of  \s.  4fd.  per  day;  also 
ordering  10s.  per  day  for  providing  meat  for  the  hawks.  By 
another  patent  he  obtained  "  £800  per  annum,  of  which  £200  I 
was  for  the  entertainment  of  four  falconers  at  £50  a  year  each,  | 
viz.  for  the  crow  hawks — and  £600  for  provision  of  hawks  of  all  ■ 
kinds :  the  crow,  the  heron,  the  field,  and  the  brook,  etc." 

By  a  later  patent^  Peter  Apsley,  son  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  was 
joined  with  his  father  in  the  office  with  reversion  to  the  longer 
liver  of  them.  Some  years  afterwards  when  Sir  Allen  died  in 
1683,  this  Sir  Peter  obtained  the  appointment,  which  he  sur- 
rendered, probably  for  a  consideration,  to  Thomas  Felton  and 

1  Fells  Office  Inrolments,  MS.,  P.R.O.,  v.  19  ;  Hore,  i.  294. 

2  Docquet  Book,  P.KO. ;  Hore,  ii.  12,  13. 

3  State  Papers,  Dom.  vol.  ccxii-ccxiv. ;  Hore,  ii.  28  ;  and  ii.  35. 

4  Hore,  ii.  69-76.  ^  Id.  ii.  222.  ^  jd.  ii.  224. 
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/illiam  Chiffinch,  Esquires,  and  these  persons  were  accordingly 
ppointed  to  the  office  by  patent  dated  20  June,  1675. 
In  1683,  Charles  II  issued  an  order^  that  "no  Person  do 
resume  to  Hunt,  Hawke,  Set,  Course,  or  Shoot,  between  Lack- 
)rd  and  the  Seven  Mile  Ditch,  without  lease  first  obtained." 


!  Most  of  the  above  references  are  taken,  as  may  be  seen  from 
lu^  footnotes,  from  J.  P.  Hore's  History  of  Neivmaiket ;  from 
jshich  interesting  compilation  the  following  notes  are  also 
•xtracted : 

I  In  1623,  "  the  Attorney-General-  was  to  call  before  him  the 
)wner  and  tenant  of  a  coney-warren  at  Foulmere,  near  Royston, 
.vhich  hindered  the  King's  sport  there,  and  to  request  them  to 
aave  it  diswarrened,  etc." 

In  March  1624,  a  warrant"  was  granted  to  John  Fyson  his 
Majesty's  Game  Keeper  at  Newmarket  of  £40  towards  the 
limpaling  and  enclosing  a  piece  of  ground  there  for  the  feeding 
and  holding  of  young  fowl,  etc.  A  further  warrant  to  the  same 
j keeper  was  made  for  the  preservation  "  of  his  Majesty's  Game 
of  Heron,  Ducke  and  Mallard  in  and  about  Newmarket,  Exninge, 
,  Lanworth,  Snaylewell,  Fordham,  Chippenham  and  diverse  other 
places  thereabouts." 

About  1638,  John  Tradescent**,  a  Dutchman,  says  that  the 
Bastard  "  as  big  as  a  Turkey  "  was  usually  taken  by  greyhounds 
ou  Newmarket  Heath. 

Dr  Fuller,  in  his  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England  (1662), 
has  some  curious  and  characteristic  remarks  upon  Hares,  and 
upon  "  Hare-Park  nigh  New-market." 

In  a  letter-^  dated  at  Newmarket  26  September  1677,  Secre- 
tary Coventry  says,  "  this  morning  we  killed  w*^''  the  K*^''  bogles 
three  hares." 

In  1682,  there  are  some  curious  accounts"  of  highway  rob- 
beries upon  Newmarket  Heath,  about  3  miles  away  from  that 
town. 

1  London  Gazette,  No.  1082 ;  Hore,  iii.  76.  Horc,  i.  243. 

^  Docquet  Book,  s.d. ;  Hore,  i.  260. 

Hore,  ii.  42.  Id.  ii.  344. 

London  Gazette,  s.d.  Nos.  87  and  88. 
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Newmarket  Heath,  on  either  side  of  the  old  Icknield  Roat 
stretched   for  some  miles  to  the  south.    Paterson's  Britis 
Itinerai'y  notes,  between  the  50th  and  51st  mile-stones  fror 
London,  that  here  travellers  "  enter  Newmarket  Heath!'  But  w 
have  seen  above,  when  quoting  the  payments  made  to  "th 
Keeper  of  Wilbraham  Bushes,"  that  the  New  Warren  la 
between  Newmarket  and  Shelford,  which  is  a  little  more  to  th 
south.  In  a  quotation  from  Cole's  MSS.  given  in  the  Cambridg 
Portfolio  (i.  197)  the  Heath  seems  to  approach  even  nearer  t( 
the  University  town.    In  an  alternative  reading  the  nam( 
Thetford  is  substituted  for  Shelford  ;  but  this  is  probably 
mistake. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  New  Warren  is  frequently  an 
somewhat  emphatically  called  "  the  Wilbraham  Bushes."  This 
title,  together  with  some  of  the  remarks  made  above  about  th 
connection  of  the  Wilbrahams  with  Forestry,  seems  to  hint  that 
where  now  the  hamlet  of  Six  Mile  Bottom  stands,  was  formerly 
a  kind  of  centre  of  the  Warren.  The  curious  fact  that  the  old 
road-side  Inn  at  that  spot  is  called  "  the  Green  Man^ "  has 
already  been  noticed.  It  may  be  added  that  where  the  heath 
mentioned  above  approaches  Cambridge  at  Cherryhinton  w 
find  another  Inn  called  "  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Introduction  that  old  Terriers 
of  the  Wilbrahams  and  other  villages  give  frequent  examples  of 
the  reclamation  of  the  heath-lands  by  conversion  into  arable 
lands,  etc. 

RoYSTON  Heath. 

Besides  the  royal  residence  and  the  hunting  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newmarket,  the  Stuart  Kings  had  similar 
possessions  in  the  vicinity  of  Royston. 

Dr  Palmer  (to  whom  the  writer  is  much  indebted)  has  an 
interesting  paper  in  the  East  Anglian  (N.S.)  xiii.  353,  4,  on 
this  subject ;  from  which  the  following  notes  are  taken. 

1  111  Hore  (ii.  382)  there  is  a  curious  account  of  the  scandalous  conduct, 
in  the  days  of  "the  Merry  King,"  of  George  VilHers,  2nd  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  John  "Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  disguised  them- 
selves as  landlords  of  "  the  Green  Man." 
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n  August.  1600,  Charles  II  appointed^  Thomas  Duckett,  of 
oplo  Mordcii,  Keeper  of  the  King's  Game  of  Hare  within 
oe  miles  of  Royston  ;  with  a  fee  of  2  shillings  a  day — and 

i  hiding  the  keepership  of  hares  and  river  fowl  within  seven 

1  les  of  Thetfordc  n. 

iOn  the  oOth  October  l(i62,  there  is  a  Royal  Warrant-  to 
'orge  Pike,  Esquire  :  "  Whereas  we  are  informed  that  our 
inie  of  Hare,  Pheasant,  Partridge,  Heron,  and  other  wild  fowle 
and  about  our  Countyes  of  Essex,  Herts,  and  Cambs.  is  much 
^stroyed  by  divers  disorderly  persons  with  greyhounds,  mon- 
rells,  setting  dogs,  Gunns,  Trammeils,  Tunnells,  netts  and 
her  engines,  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  our  realm  in  these 
SOS  provided... our  game  within  six  miles  of  your  house  called 
>heene  in  Cambridgeshire therefore,  etc." 
•  Pike  inherited  (Dr  Palmer  notes)  Sheen  Manor  in  Meldreth 
DUi  his  father  in  1658,  not  three  miles  from  Royston.  There- 
»re  Pike  and  Duckett  overlapped.  Pike's  manor  had  no  privilege 
( free-warren  \  as  had  the  manors  of  Lord  Allington  and  the 
;)ean  and  Chapter  of  Ely  in  Meldreth  and  Melbourn  for  400 
'ears  and  more. 

Several  members  of  the  Meldreth  family  of  Halfhyde"  had 
LLii  Game  Keepers  at  Roj^ston  earlier  in  the  century.  In 
ti07-15  Henry  Halfhyde  and  his  son  Henry  were  keepers  at 
Qd.  a  day,  and  £3  a  year  for  livery.  In  1624  Robert  Halfhyde 
vas  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £100. 

The  Woodlands  of  Cambridgeshire. 

Having  dealt  with  the  technical  "  Forests  "  of  our  County,  and 
laving  recorded  various  official  reports  concerning  them  in  the 
Plea  Rolls  and  other  documents,  we  noAV  turn  to  Woodlands  in 
1  more  popular  sense.  We  proceed  to  deal  with  Forests  and 
\V(jods,  other  than  Royal ;  with  Chases,  and  Parks,  and  Woods  ; 
•as  well  as  with  Free- Warrens  in  private  hands. 

The  Forests  on  the  East  Anglian  heights  to  the  east  and 
south  of  Cambridgeshire  ;  the  Woods  on  the  western  hills  in  our 

1  Calendar  of  State  Paper.%  unticr  date. 

2  Domestie  Entry  Book,  Charles  II,  i.x.  36. 

3  S.P.  Dom.  and  Devon's  rells  Rceord^. 
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County,  including  those  through  which  the  Ermine  Street  wi||i^^^' 
cut ;  the  lofty  trees  on  the  islands  which  rose  out  of  the  Fenlai 
in  the  N.W.  of  the  Isle  of  Ely — these  have  long  been  renown 
in  local,  and  even  in  national,  history. 

The  remarkable  Dykes  which  run  across  the  old  Ickniel 
Road  reached  from  the  Fens  on  the  west  to  the  Forest-claii 
Hills  on  the  east.  As  Camden  (p.  407)  says,  speaking  of  "  th 
Devil's  Dyke  " :  "  it  begins  at  Redi,  beyond  which  the  countr 
is  fenny  and  impassable,  and  ends  just  by  Gowlidge,  where  woodi 
stop  all  marches.'' 

The  Domesday  Book  is  the  first  official  document  from  whicl 
we  can  gather  details  as  to  the  extent  of  Forests  and  Woods  ii 
our  County.  But  this  information  is  only  indirect.  The  purpose 
of  that  great  survey  was  to  ascertain  what  property  was  geld 
able.  We  accordingly  read  of  the  value  of  woods  for  pannage;  ! 
and  for  building  purposes  and  fences;  Castle  Camps,  for  instance: I 
has  "  a  wood  for  500  hogs  "  (Silva  ad  quingentos  porcis),  Bourri 
has  '*  wood  for  the  houses  of  the  manor "  (Nemus  ad  domot 
curiw),  as  well  as  for  "  the  hedges  "  {Nemus  ad  domos  et  sepes) 
and  so  on. 

We  give  a  list  of  most  of  such  entries,  from  which  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  chief  Woods  were  situated  on  the  East  Angliao 
heights  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  County,  especially  in  thei 
Hundreds  of  Cheveley,  Radfield,  and  Chilford.  The  high  lands! 
standing  out  of  the  Fens  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  are  also  represented;  I 
and  so  are  the  hills  in  the  west  of  Cambridgeshire ;  while  a 
number  of  villages  on  rising  ground  here  and  there  supply  wood 
for  the  hedges,  etc. 

The  Cambridgeshire  Woods,  and  the 
Pannage  supply. 

The  Hundred  of  Cheveley  :        The  Hundred  of  Radfield  : 

Cheveley,  32  Balsham,  277 

Kirtling,  60  Borough  Green,  a  Park 

Ditton,  450  Carlton,  134 

Ashley,  12  DiiUingham,  104 

Saxon  Street,  40  Stetchworth,  260 

Silverley,  20  W.  Wratting,  40 
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The  Hundred  of  Chiltbrd  :         The  Tsle  of  Ely  : 

AbingtoD,  30  Chatteris,  120 

Shudj  Camps,  11  Doddington,  250 

Ccistle  Camps,  500  Downham,  100 

Hildersham,  20  March,  4 

Horseheath,  84  Suttou,  5 

Linton,  50  Went  worth,  20 
W.  Wickham 


and  Streatle}' 


j  162 


Hundred  of  Arniingford  :  Hundred  of  Long  Stow : 

Litlington,  20  Gransden,  40 

GamUngay,  10 
Eltisley,  20 

Wood  for  building  axd  repairing. 
The  Domesday  Book  mentions  in  a  number  of  places  the 
.ipability  of  supplying  wood  for  building  and  for  fencing — using 
ich  expressions  as  silva  or  nemus  ad  sepes,  ad  sepes  reficieiidas, 
i  sepes  claudendas,  ad  domus  curia',  ad  sepes  et  ad  domns 
\nciendas,  ad  sepes  et  ad  focum,  etc. 

The  Hundred  Rolls. 
We  next  turn  to  the  Hundred  Rolls,  a  Survej^  made  in  the 
ear  1278  soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  Unfortunately, 
lough  the  Cambridgeshire  returns^  are  generally  ver}^  full,  there 
re  gaps  in  the  Hundred  of  Radfield  and  its  neighbourhood,  just 
1  the  district  where  the  Woods  abounded.  But,  omitting  for 
he  present  references  to  the  Free-Warrens,  we  may  notice  the 
iDllowing  entries  :  Camps,  200  aci^es  of  wood,  Hildersham,  20 ; 
inton,  40  ;  Streatley,  20  ;  Silverley,  6  ;  Ashley,  3  ;  Gamlingay, 
14  ;  Eltisley,  12;  Hatley,  15;  Stowe,  5;  Knapwell,  8;  etc. 

The  Woods  through  which  the  Ermine  Way  passed. 

Here  perhaps,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  state  of  the  Woods 
n  the  west  of  our  County,  and  indeed  throughout  the  country, 
ve  may  quote  the  following  incident  most  grapliically  told  in 
he  Liber  Memorandorum  Ecclesia'  de  Bernewelle.  The  pictun\s(pK' 
;^tin  of  the  old  Barnwell  Canon  is  given  in  the  late  J.  W.  Clark's 

^  The  writer  desires  to  express  his  many  obligations  to  Mr  W .  J.  Gorlxnt, 
f  King's. 
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edition  of  the  book  on  pages  145  and  140.  The  following  traii|p^ 
lation  of  the  narrative  is  quoted  from  Nichols's  "History 
Barnwell  Abbey  "  (1786,  pp.  32  and  33). 

"  The  Prior  of  Barnwell  has  a  wood  in  Brunne  (Bourn),  joinin 
upon  the  way  called  Arming-Street,  and  it  happened  that  olifS'* 
feria  quarta  ante  diem  Faschce  there  came  two  noted  ricilli' 
merchants  from  about  Stamford,  and  three  strangers  with  thenii 
They  drank  together  at  Caxton,  and  went  on,  and  when  the] 
came  under  the  Prior's  wood  in  Arming-Street  way  (it  was  afteii  y 
sun-set,  about  such  time  as  they  went  to  church  to  perform  thai  ^ 
service  which  in  those  times  was  called  Tenebrae)  the  stranger!  L( 
set  upon  the  two  tradesmen,  knocked  them  off  their  horsesllpi) 
killed,  and  robbed  them.  The  cries  of  the  tradesmen  were  hear(ftjf 
in  Stow  Church  ;  but  the  robbers,  having  got  all  they  had,  cam(l|||: 
the  same  night  to  Royston  {ad  villam  de  Crvce  Roys);  and  beini 
asked  how  they  came  so  wounded,  and  what  made  their  cloathit 
so  bloody,  they  said,  '  that  they  had  like  to  have  been  killed  bji 
thieves,  and  that  they  escaped  their  hands  with  much  difficulty.^ 
But  the  next  morning,  the  men  were  found  dead,  and  it  was 
immediately  reported  everywhere,  that  the  Prior's  carpenters 
whom  he  had  sent  thither  to  fell  his  wood,  and  who  lay  there  in 
a  hut  night  and  day,  had  killed  them.  But  when  the  coroner'^ 
inquest  came  to  sit  on  the  bodies,  they  acquitted  the  master 
carpenter,  whose  name  Avas  Peter  de  Burg,  because  it  wasi 
proved  that  he  was  at  Brunne  church  at  the  time  when  thei 
murder  was  committed. 

"  The  report  of  this  murder  coming  to  King  Edward,  and  also: 
how  and  when  they  were  killed,  he  sent  out  an  edict ^  through- 
out all  England,  commanding  all  the  woods  through  which  the 
common  road  lies,  on  both  sides  the  King's  highway,  for  the 
breadth  of  60  feet,  to  be  cut  down ;  and  there  was  a  time  fixed 
for  the  owners  of  the  woods  to  do  it  in,  under  a  heavy  penalty. 
When  the  Prior  of  Barnwell  heard  of  this,  he  caused  all  the 

1  As  the  editor  remarks,  the  Statute  of  Winchester  (1285)  is  probably 
meant ;  but  in  that  it  is  enacted  "  that  there  be  neither  dyke,  tree  nor 
bush  whereby  a  man  may  lurk  to  do  hurt  within  200  foot  of  the  one  side 
and  200  foot  on  the  other  side  of  the  way."  (Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  1895, 
p.  474.) 
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-  standing  upon  the  banks  of  the  ditches  to  be  felled,  and 
ditches  to  be  filled  and  leveled,  and  all  the  underwood  to  be 
ibbed  up  to  the  breadth  of  60  feet,  for  fear  of  falling  into  the 
iiig's  hands.  And  William  Baldwyn  did  the  same  by  his  wood 
^:ow,  opposite  to  it,  and  so  made  the  passage  there  more  safe 
an  before." 

Parks. 

In  Domesday  Book  there  are  said  to  be  two  Parks "  in 
ambridge,  one  at  Borough  Green,  the  other  at  Kirtling. 

Borough  Green  had  been  one  of  the  manors  of  Queen  Editha, 
le  consort  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Lysons  suggests  that  she 
iv.bably  had  a  palace  there  for  her  occasional  residence.  The 
itry  in  Domesday  Book  is Parens  bestiarum  silvaticarum  " ;  the 
iiquisitio  Comitatus  Cantahrigiensis  reading  "  ferarum "  in- 
•:ead  of bestiarum." 

At  Kirtling,  the  manor  of  which  passed  from  King  Harold 
ir  Earl  Harold,  as  Domesday  persists  in  calling  him)  to  the 
'onntess  Judith,  the  widow  of  Earl  Waltheof,  there  was  also  a 
^arciis  bestiariini  silvaticarum',  as  well  as  Silva  hv  porcis. 

The  mention  of  Kirtling  Park^  suggests  an  allusion  to  the  fol- 
■  iwing  entry  in  the  Patent  Rolls,  under  date  12  July  1374:  "  a 
'nmmission  of  oyer  and  terminer  was  issued  to  John  de  Cavendish 
nd  others,  on  the  complaint  of  William  Campo,  earl  of  Warwick, 
o^ainst  John  Roger  of  Wilbraham  and  a  number  of  others  that 
hey  had  broken  the  deer  Park  at  Kertlyng,  co.  Camb.,  entered 
lis  free-warren  there,  hunted  therein  without  licence,  and  taken 
leer  from  the  park,  and  hares,  conies,  pheasants  and  partridges 
rora  the  free-warren." 

.  In  the  Hundred  Rolls  (1278)  there  are  certain  references  to 
^arks;  such  as  that  (ii.  425)  at  Campes,  where  the  park^  is 
nentioned  in  addition  to  the  200  acres  of  wood.  This  park  (we 

learn  from  Esch.  48  Henry  VIII)  was  four  miles  in  cofnp;\ss. 

'   Other  i^o//5  may  be  consulted,  such  as  the  Close  Rolls  (1241, 

1  See  allusions  to  the  buck-hunting  therein  l»y  the  membei-s  of  tlio  Xorth 
'amily  {Life  o  f  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  first  Baron  Guilford,  ed.  18:JG,  i.  47). 

2  See  a  very  interesting  article  by  Miss  Parsc^is,  on  "a  P«)aching  aftmy 
'it  Castle  Camps  in  1556."  {Camhs.  and  Hunt.^.  Archaeological  .S'(>.'jWv 
Transactions,  vol.  iii.) 
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p.  264),  where  we  read  of  "  a  grant  to  Henry  de  Nuthale  cl 
4  bucks  and  20  does  alive  from  the  King's  Forest  of  Huntingdoilferic 
to  stock  his  park  at  Eltesle."  ,  Ibe 

 ^   ■  iiidd 

To  turn  to  later  times,  allusion  may  be  made  to  the  afforestas^  ^ 
tion  at  Childerley,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  when  Sir  Johilj  *^ 
Cutts  depopulated  the  whole  parish  for  the  purpose  of  improving!! 
his  park,  even  demolishing  the  remaining  church  in  the  process  |  *' 
No  wonder  that  Archbishop  Laud  complained  of  the  proceed 
ings;  though  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  prevented  anj 
interference  by  the  royal  power. 


Coming  to  modern  times,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  onb 
Deer  Parks  at  present  in  Cambridgeshire  are  those  at  Chippen- 
ham and  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 


Chases. 

There  are  perhaps  no  Chases  mentioned  in  the  records  of  oun 
County.  It  is  true  that,  under  Whittesford  (Whittlesford)  in 
the  Hundred  Rolls  (ii.  570),  it  is  recorded  that  both  Sir  John  de 
Aky  and  Sir  John  de  Camoys  claimed  to  have  iiee  chases  and 
warren ;  but  the  use  of  the  term  is  so  exceptional  that  it  is 
probably  due  to  the  word  "  chase  "  habitually  employed  in  the 
question  here  answered. 

So  again  reference  elsewhere  (as  in  Dugdale)  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ely's  free  Chases  must  be  explained  by  the  adjacent 
Huntingdon  property  at  Somersham,  etc. 

Free-Warrens. 

Permission  to  the  lords  of  manors  and  others  to  claim  a  Free 
Warren  on  their  estates  was  lavishly  granted ;  so  much  so  that 
in  the  index  to  some  of  the  volumes  of  Charter  Rolls  they  are 
said  to  be  found  "passim." 

Cambridgeshire  was  no  exception  to  this ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen  and  are  again  about  to  notice,  even  on  the  King's  own 
Warrens — such  as  that  connected  with  Cambridge  Castle 
(Chesterton),  on  Newmarket  and  on  Royston  Heaths — permis- 
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Ion  was  granted  to  lords  of  manors  therein,  under  certain 
"Strictions. 

The  most  privileged  individual  was  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  

1  addition  to  his  possessions  in  "  the  Isle  " — w^as  granted  Free- 
V'arrens  in  his  demesne  lands  in  various  parts  of  the  county ; 
.ich  as  Balsham,  Ditton,  Horningsey,  Shelford,  Triplow, 
[ardwick,  Willingham,  etc.  "  provided  that  the  said  lands  are 
ot  within  the  bounds  of  the  King's  forest."  (See  Charter 
\lolls,  1250,  p.  367.) 

In  the  Hundred  Rolls  (1278)  there  are,  of  course,  frequently 
?corded  the  claims  of  lords  of  the  manor  to  Free- Warrens  on 
leir  lands ;  though,  again  and  again  it  is  stated  that  the  jurors 
do  not  know  by  what  warrant "  the  grant  is  held ;  and,  often 
30.  the  owners  are  said  to  exceed  their  bounds. 

•  Free-Warrens,  for  instance,  are  mentioned  at  Whaddon  and 
'  Pampisford  {Hund.  Rolls  i.  51,  52) ;  at  Abington,  Badlingham, 
larrington,  Burwell,  Camps,  Childerley,  Fowlmere,  Gamlingay, 
linxton,  Impington,  Kennett,  Kingston,  Knapwell,  Landbeach, 
-inton,  Milton,  Orwell,  Rampton,  Swavesey,  Trumpington, 
A^aterbeach,  Whittlesford,  Wicken,  Wilbraham,  etc.  {Hund. 
'lolls  ii.  423,  498,  425,  etc.,  etc.). 

In  the  Hundred  Rolls  the  boundaries  of  some  of  these  Free- 
iV^arrens  are  carefully  described;  such  as  those  of  Great 
iLbington  (ii.  423),  Camps  (425),  Fowlmere  (546)  and  Linton 
418). 

In  cases,  where  the  Free- Warren,  granted  to  a  lord  of  a 
janor,  lay  within  a  Royal  Free-Warren,  the  limits  of  the 
Tantee  are  emphasised,  as,  for  instance — in  the  Cambridge 
Jastle  Warren— at  Rampton,  Milton,  Landbeach,  Waterbeach, 

•  mpington,  etc. 

Sometimes,  in  the  same  village,  there  were  more  than  one 
iianor  to  the  lord  of  which  a  Free- Warren  Avas  assigned ;  as  at 

•^Vilbraham,  where  Robert  de  Insula  and  John  de  Luvetot  both 
leld  warrens  on  their  demesne  lands  (see  Charter  Rolls  1264, 

;).  49,  and  1277,  p.  203). 

■   It  will  be  noticed  that  the  last  two  references  are  to  the 
Jharter  Rolls;  and,  of  course,  it  should  be  added  that,  from 
.}hose  records  and  from  many  other  official  documents,  many 
CA.S.Comm.  Vol.  XXIII.  ^ 
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confirmations  and  illustrations  of  such  grants  and  privileges  i 
might  be  quoted.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Linton,  where j| 
(as  Dr  Palmer  has  pointed  out)  William  de  Say,  the  owner  at  the  f 
time  of  the  Hundred  Rolls  (1278)  or  perhaps  a  predecessor  of' 
the  same  name,  had  in  1252  been  licensed  to  hunt  the  wolf,  ' 
the  hare,  the  fox,  the  cat  and  the  otter,  with  nets  in  the  King's  ! 
Forests  on  this  side  of  the  Trent,  but  to  take  no  deer  {Charter 
Rolls,  under  date).  Again,  we  learn  from  a  Post  Mortem  record! 
in  1272  that  William  de  Say  had  8  leashes  of  greyhounds  worth} 
S^d.  yearly,  and  6  pairs  of  jesses  worth  Sd. ;  so,  in  1279,  he  hadl 
2  leashes  of  greyhounds  and  6  pairs  of  jesses. 

To  Dr  Palmer  the  writer  is  also  indebted  for  the  followingij 
very  curious  letter,  describing  a  riot  in  the  Free-Warren  ats 
Linton  and  some  of  the  proceedings  which  ensued : 

To  the  Right  Reverend  fader  in  God  &  my  right 
good  &  gracious  Lord  the  Bisshop  of  Lincoln 
(1475-80  &  1483-5)  Chauncellour  of  Ingland. 

Humble  besecheth  your  good  &  gracious  lordshipp  Thomas  Saunders  i 
servant  of  Thos  Brampton  Squyer  &  Keeper  of  the  Wareyn  w^ynne  the^ 
town  of  Lynton  in  the  Shire  of  Cambrigge  that  where  Thomas  Thomas  i 
Cheveley  &  divers  oder  riotus  &  evyll  desposed  persones  that  is  to  sey 
Richard  Shellis  Thomas  Gygell,  the  x*^  day  of  November  last  past  abowte' 
mdynyghte  riotusly  w*^  bowes  &  arowys  entryd  the  seid  wareyn  & 
therynne  with  hayes  hunted  conyes  at  which  tyme  your  seid  besecher  & 
on  Rawlyn  Yong  an  oder  servant  of  the  forseid  Thomas  Brampton  Kepyng^ 
the  seid  waryn  came  toward  the  seid  mysdoers  to  let  them  of  ther  huntyng' 
&  the  seid  mysdoers  perseyvyng  ther  comyng  oon  of  the  seid  misdoers: 
shott  an  arow  at  the  seid  Rawlyn  Yong  &  hym  strook  therw^^  whereoii 
he  was  more  lyke  to  dye  than  to  live  &  there  upon  for  fere  the  seid  mis-  ' 
doers  fled  &  left  ther  hayes  be  hynd  theym  be  the  which  hayes  the  seidi 
mysdoers  were  well  knowen  for  the  which  the  seid  mysrewled  personeS' 
malissiously  ymagyned  to  vex  &  treble  your  seid  besecher  have  gotyn  8 
warant  of  suerte  of  the  pece  of  oon  John  Alyngton  ther  master  oon  of  thfi 
justice  of  the  pece  w*^ynne  the  seid  shy  re  &  pryncypall  berer  &  favourer 
of  the  seid  misrawled  persones  &  be  vertu  of  the  same  have  arrestee^ 
your  seid  besecher  &  hym  with  grete  malice  stokked  &  fetered  in  th(' 
towne  of  Lynton^  in  ther  owne  ward  owte  of  the  comen  gayle  of  the  shyn 
&  in  nowyse  wyll  suffer  hym  to  departe  upon  suerte  &  so  have  hyrr 
ther  kept  be  the  space  of  5  dayes  &  hym  intend  to  carry  at  ther  wil  (j 
into  oder  places  onknowen  to  the  intent  that  he  should  not  be  takjai  ir '  ' 
Gayle  to  the  grete  hurt  &  utter  ondoyng  of  your  seid  besecher  please 
it  therefore  your  good  &  gracious  lordship  the  premyses  to  consider  (S 
to  grant  un  to  your  seid  besecher  a  wrytte  of  Corpus  cum  causa  to  b( 
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lirect  as  wel  to  the  shireve  of  the  shire  aforesaid  &  the  Keper  of  Gayle 
.f  the  same  shire  as  to  all  other  constabuU  of  hundreds  &  townes  &  to 
'yther  of  theyni  commaiidyng  them  be  the  same  to  bryng  up  the  body 
»f  your  seid  besecher  with  the  cause  of  the  takyng  at  a  certeyn  day  before 
,he  Kyug  in  the  chaunsery  ther  to  be  directed  &  delyvered  accordyng  to 
■he  lawe  reson  &  consiens  &  he  shall  pray  god  for  the  conservacon  of  your 
;ood  &  gracious  lordshipp. 

Endorsed  Coram  Rege  in  Cancella  sua  14  die  Febniar 
Early  chancy  Proc:  ^/q. 

[n  1478  Tho^  Brampton  of  Lynton,  Cambs  gentilman,  during  pleasure, 
is  controller  of  the  great  and  petty  customs  in  the  port  of  Lynn  the 
subsidy  of  wools  &c. 

Patent  Rolls. 

DiSFORESTATION. 
It  is  generally  stated,  and  is  doubtless  true,  that  just  as  of 
old  over  the  greater  part  of  England  there  were  vast  forests,  so 
on  the  Cambridgeshire  hills  there  were  formerly  stretching 
•  woodlands — "  a  dense  tangle  of  mixed  forest  and  undergrowth 
•forming  an  impenetrable  thicket." 

:  At  the  present  day  the  woods  existing  in  our  County  "  are 
usually  small  and  rather  isolated  patches,  often  occurring  on  the 
summit  of  ridges.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  adjacent 
patches,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  are  the  last  remnants  of 
larger  woodland  areas,  which  have  been  more  or  less  completely 
cleared  for  agricultural  purposes." 

When  did  the  clearance  of  our  local  woodlands  take  place  ? 
In  certain  parts  of  England  there  are  historical  records  of  dis- 
forestation — in  times  of  war — after  the  Reformation — during 
the  disturbances  of  the  Commonwealth  period — and  so  on.  But 
in  Cambridgeshire  there  are  no  special  traditions,  unless  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  referred  to  above,  be 
instanced.  Prof  Hughes^  remarks:  "We  can  hardly  imagine  that 
our  County  boundaries  on  the  South  East  could  have  been  fixed 
while  the  Forest  still  existed,  for  they  could  not  have  been 
traced  or  marked  with  any  precision  when  the  dense  growth  of 
wood  extended  continuously  over  the  whole  plateau.  Nor  can 
we  believe  that  the  woods  on  the  Cambridgeshire  plateau  were 
not  cut  down  till  the  time  of  James  I,  when  the  continuation 


1  Cainhridgeshire,  pp.  95,  G,  in  tlie  (Janibridgo  (^eograpliies. 
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of  our  East  Anglian  heights,  known  as  Bern  wood  or  Brentwood, 
was  cleared  of  timber.  The  work  probably  commenced  very  far 
back,  and  went  on  gradually  down  to  comparatively  recent 
times." 

[The  reference  is  to  the  orders  (21  James  I)  to  "  the  Com- 
missioners for  disforesting  Bernwood  Forest " ;  see  Lipscomb's 
Buckinghamshire,  i.  53.  Reference  may  be  made  to  any  account 
of  the  Chiltern  district.] 

In  the  absence  of  any  general  orders  for  disforestation,  it  is 
probable  that  we  must  look  for  local  clearances  and  individual 
examples  of  agricultural  progress.  Investigators  should  search 
the  terriers  and  records  of  their  special  neighbourhood  for 
evidences  of  the  cutting  down  of  timber  or  the  ploughing  up  of 
heath-land. 

The  present  writer,  in  dealing  with  his  own  neighbourhood, 
has  come  across — even  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century — such  statements  as  the  following  from  local  terriers : 
"heath  formerly,  but  now  ploughed";  "eleven  acres  formerly 
Heath  but  now  ploughed,  abutting  west  on  Coventry  land  and 
surrounded  all  other  ways  by  the  own  Heath ;  with  right  of 
Sheep  walk  for  24  score  sheep  "  ;  etc. 

Our  subject — the  Forests  and  Woods  of  Cambridgeshire — has 
been  treated  from  an  historical  and  archaeological  point  of  view. 
There  is  another  aspect — a  still  more  obvious  aspect — from  which 
it  might  be  regarded,  viz.  the  Botanical  side  of  the  question. 
This,  however,  is  not  dwelt  upon  here. 

But  there  is  one  curious  coincidence  to  which  allusion  may 
be  made. 

If,  on  a  map,  there  were  marked  the  position  of  such  Forests 
and  Woods  as  we  possess  in  this  County,  there  would  be  noticed 
the  stretch  of  hills  on  the  South-east  and  the  high  ground 
towards  the  West.  The  East  Anglian  heights  from  Cheveley 
to  Royston — skirting  which  runs  the  Icknield  Road — would  be 
noticed;  and  so  would  be  the  hills  towards  Huntingdonshire, 
through  which  the  Ermine  Way  cut  its  route  of  old. 

The  Ash- Oak-Hazel  Woods  would  be  referred  to  as  the 
dominant  woodland  on  the  calcareous  Boulder  Clay  which  covers 
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)Oth  these  districts  ;  only  subsidiary  allusion  being  made  to  the 
!)ak-wood  Associations  on  the  sandy  soil,  and  to  the  Beech 
Ivoods  which  ran  along  the  chalk. 

i  But,  if  on  a  similar  map  it  were  desired  to  mark  out  the 
.  labitat  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  local  flowers— the 
Oxlip,  it  is  remarkable  that  almost  the  same  area  would  be 
i!oloured ;  for  the  Primula  elatior  coincides  with  "  the  shade- 
ussociation." 

I We  must  content  ourselves  with  reminding  the  reader  of 
,Mr  Miller  Christy's  well-known  paper  on  this  plant.  While 
reference  may  also  be  made  to  Mr  R.  S,  Adamson's  monograph 
m  Gamlingay  Wood,  entitled  "  an  Ecological  study  of  a  Cam- 
bridgeshire Woodland." 
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AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  TO  COLBERT  IN  1677 
FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT  IN  LONDON  (BIBLIO- 
THEQUE  NATIONALE,  MELANGES  COLBERT,  Vol. 
175). 

By  H.  H.  Brindley,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

(Read  May  30,  1921.) 

Through  the  kindness  of  M.  L6on  Dorez,  Librarian  in  the 
Department  of  Manuscripts  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,i 
I  am  able  to  present  to  the  Society  part  of  an  unpublished^ 
letter  to  Colbert,  which  is  of  some  interest  in  its  connection 
with  England,  and  also  as  illustrating  the  wideness  of  the 
interests  and  activities  of  the  great  minister  of  Louis  XIV, 
M.  Dorez,  in  reading  the  original,  thought  that  its  subject,  the 
keeping  of  swans  in  England  and  France,  might  be  of  interest 
to  me  and  kindly  made  a  copy  which  he  sent  to  me  as  a  New 
Year  gift. 

"Melanges  Colbert,  vol.  175,  fol.  76.  Lettre  de  P(ierre) 
Formont  et  iilz  a  Colbert.  Paris,  7  Sept.  1677.  | 

...Voicy  aussy  un  extrait  de  lettre  d'un  de  mes  correspondants 
de  Londres  au  subjet  des  jeunes  cygnes que  je  luy  ay  demande..., 

fol.  77.    Extrait  d'une  lettre  de  Londres  du      ^oust  — ^ 

3  septembre 

II  n'est  pas  possible  de  tirer  aucun  cygne  jeune  ou  vieux 
de  la  Tamise,  le  grand  hyver  qu'il  a  fait,  joint  I'infidelite  des 
bat(e)liers,  et  le  sejour  que  font  les  navires  de  long  de  la 
riviere,  qui  atrappent  des  jeunes,  non  obstant  la  grande  rigueur 
de  la  loy,  est  cause,  que  depuis  les  enlevements  que  vous  aves 
faits,  le  nombre  est  demeure  petit  et  nuls  de  ceux  qui  en  ont, 
en  veuUent  vendre,  il  fault  songer  a  Lynn  du  coste  de  Norfolk, 
j'ay  dit  a  mon  bat(e)lier  qu'il  s'informe  exactement,  s'il  y  en  a 
nombre,  et  a  vendre,  affin  que  ce  ne  soit  pas  une  peine  perdue. 
Sy  je  renvois  en  ces  quartiers  la,  ou  sans  doubte  ils  cousteront 
moins  qu'en  ces  quartiers  icy,  mais  aussy  les  frais  en  seront 
plus  grands,  que  rendra  la  chose  a  peu  pres  semblable,  mais  ces 
inconvenients  sur  la  Tamise  joint  au  flux  et  reflux  de  la  mer, 
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lie  naves  pas  snr  la  Seine,  fera  que  dans  deux  annees  elle  sera 
oiiverte  des  jeunes,  et  en  aur^s  pour  fournir  d'autres  lieux, 
II  il  y  aura  de  I'eau.  |  Je  vous  reitere  la  maniere  de  traitter 
es  oyseaux,  qui  est,  que  vers  les  mois  de  mars  et  avril  ils  se 
ouplent,  et  qu'on  remarque  qu'ils  portent  au  nid,  Ceux  qui 
n  ont  soin  doibvent  jetter  un  nombre  de  petittes  branches 
osier,  ou  autre  tel(s)  bois,  et  une  botte  de  paille  desliee  pres 
n  lieu  ou  ils  portent  pour  en  faire  leur  nid,  et  empecher  que 
.^s  chiens  ou  autres  animaux  ne  viennent  ravir  les  oeufs.  |  Je 
.I'ay  pas  eu  responce  de  Wymouth  pour  des  oeufs  de  cygne, 
nais  contes  que  dans  la  saison  vous  en  aures  dans  les  huit  ou 
lix  douzaines  que  me  demand^s.  Ce  grand  nombre  sera  cause 
}u"ils  seront  plus  chers." 

We  do  not  know  the  terms  in  which  Colbert  made  his  request 
or  cygnets  to  M.  Formont,  but  the  latter's  reiterated  stress  on 
he  financial  aspect  of  tjieir  importation  is  noteworthy.  It  seems 
3robable  that  Colbert  desired  to  increase  the  number  of  swans 
n  France  for  commercial  reasons  rather  than  for  the  sake  of 
ornamenting  the  waterways :  during  his  long  administration 
of  the  national  finances,  he  was  concerned  with  every  aspect  of 
iommerce.  That  it  was  desirable  to  import  swans  from  England 
.suggests  that  the  practice  of  keeping  them  had  less  vogue  in 
France,  at  least  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  Dictionary 
if  Birds  Professor  Alfred  Newton  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  comprehensive  treatment  of  swan-law  and  other  aspects  of 
the  keeping  of  swans  in  England.    Many  years  ago  Serjeant 
Manning  epitomised  swan-law  in  the  Penny  Encyclopaedia, 
xxiii.  p.  271,  but  I  believe  that  no  work  devoted  to  the  keepings 
of  swans  has  been  published  in  England.    Swanneries  were 
'formerly  much  more  common  than  at  the  present  day,  and, 
♦according  to  Newton,  in  Queen^  Elizabeth's  time  900  swan- 
marks  of  corporations  or  private  individuals  were  recognised 
'by  the  Royal  Swanherd;  and  the  "Bird-Royal"  was  in  the 
Itime  of  King  Henry  VII  so  highly  regarded  that  to  steal  its  eggs 
i  involved  a  punishment  of  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day 
and  also  a  fine.  In  the  Letter,  M.  Formont's  "Wymouth"  swans 
are  most  likely  those  of  Abbotsbury  inside  Chesil  Beach,  which 
form  the  largest  swannery  of  modern  tinu>s.   ^I'hc  ic^fcjcMice  lo 
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Lynn  caused  me  to  ask  Mr  E.  M.  Beloe,  F.S. A.,  if  he  knew  c 
any  local  records  suggesting  that  swans  were  formerly  numerou 
on  the  lower  Ouse,  and  he  has  called  my  attention  to  the  state 
ment  in  Hillen's  Lynn  that  in  1649  the  lessee  of  the  ferry  pal 
ten  pounds  a  year  in  rent  and  a  yearly  present  of  a  brace  c 
well  fatted  swans  to  the  Mayor ;  and  that  Sir  Henry  Spelmas 
(1562 — 1641)  remarks  that  "  Cayster^  of  which  Ovid  speak 
was  not  more  famous  for  the  song  of  swans  than  the  gentl 
flowing  waters  of  the  Ouse." 

The  keeping  of  swans  by  St  John's  and  Emmanuel  College 
and  later  on  by  Girton  College  are  matters  of  recent  history. 

^  Enters  the  Aegean  opposite  Samos. 


Note. — Since  the  above  was  written  the  world  of  learning 
and  letters  has  to  lament  the  death  of  M.  Leon  Dorez  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  58  years.  To  his  many  friends  in 
England,  a  country  which  he  greatly  loved,  he  was  endeared  bji 
the  charm  of  his  manner  and  conversation;  and  many  of  us  wil" 
always  carry  grateful  memories  of  his  kind  and  ever  ready  heljl 
in  the  Manuscript  Room  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
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i      COMMUNICATIONS  MADE  TO  THE  SOCIETY 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  1921-22. 

Adopted  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  on  Jan.  29th,  1923. 

A  slight  increase  in  the  membership  has  occurred  since  last 
\  ear,  nineteen  new  members  having  been  elected,  and  fifteen 
Jiaving  been  lost  by  death,  resignation,  or  failure  to  pay  sub- 
scription. The  numbers  on  our  lists  for  last  year  and  the  present 
vear  are  as  follows  : 

October  1921 
Honorary  Members  8 
Ordinary  Members  297 
Associate  Members  16 

321 

Thirteen  ordinary  meetings  were  held.  Two  of  these  were  held 
conjointly  with  the  University  Architectural  Society,  and  one 
meeting  was  held  at  Trumpington  Church, — a  new  departure 
which  may  be  followed  with  advantage  on  future  occasions. 
The  average  attendance  was  45,  excluding  the  meetings  held 
conjointly. 

j     The  following  communications  were  made  : 

■  The  Very  Rev.  A.  Baillie,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Windsor,  "  St  George's 

Chapel,  Windsor."  Feb.  13,  1922. 
U.  P.  Bankart,  "  Old  Plaster  Work."  Feb.  20,  1922. 
•  H.  H.  Brindley,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  "Two  Drawings  made  at  Leek  in 

1806  by  a  French  Naval  Prisoner;  with  notes  on  other 

Prisoners."  Dec.  5,  1921. 
:  The  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  G.  F.  Browne,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  '*A  liilmgual 

Inscription  and  possible  Star-Charts,  on  Stones  betAvoeti 

Dee  and  Don."  Nov.  28,  192L 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XXIV.  ^ 


October  1922 
8 

300 

17 

325 
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The  Rev.  Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.S.B.,  M.A.,  "Ancient  Coptic 

Churches."  May  29,  1922. 
Mrs  M.  E.  Cunnington,  "An  Early  Iron  Age  Village  Site  in 

Wiltshire."  May  22,  1922. 
James  Curie,  F.S.A.  Lond.  &  Scot.,  "A  Roman  Road  across  the 

Scottish  Border."  May  8,  1922. 
Cyril  Fox,  "Excavations  in  1921:  Worstead  Street  and  Fleam 

Dyke."  Oct.  24,  1921. 
The  Rev.  A.  C.  Moule,  M.A.,  "Some  Trumpington  Inscriptions." 

May  18,  1922. 

R.  Morton  Nance,  "Folk-Plays  in  Cornwall."  Nov.  7,  1921. 
The  Rev.  Canon  John  Quine,  M.A.,  "Early  Scribed  Rocks  of  the 

Isle  of  Man,  with  notes  on  the  Early  Pottery  of  the  Island." 

Feb.  22,  1922. 

C.  E.  Sayle,  M.A.,  "The  Library  Catalogue  of  King's  Hall, 
1390-92."  Dec.  5,  1921. 

Cresswell  Shearer,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  "The  Castles  of  Frederick  11 
(Hohenstaufen)  in  Apulia."  Mar.  13,  1922. 

The  late  H.  M.  J.  Underbill,  "Exhibition  of  hand-painted  lantern- 
pictures  by,  illustrating  the  Ancient  Stone  Circles."  Jan.  30, 
1922. 

T.  Wilson,  "The  Houses  of  Parliament."  Nov.  21,  1921. 


Excursions. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr  Edleston,  an  excursion  was  made  to 
Buckden  on  the  11th  of  May,  the  objective  being  the  former 
Palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  Main  Building,  dismantled  only  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  Gate  House,  and  other  remains  were 
examined  and  discussed.  The  Church  was  then  visited  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Vicar,  Mr  Bodger,  who  gave  an  account  of 
its  monuments.  Tea,  for  which  provision  had  been  made  by  the 
Excursion  Secretary,  was  taken  in  the  new  house  in  the  palace 
grounds ;  and  after  tea  the  two  famous  old  inns  in  the  Village 
were  inspected.  On  the  return  journey,  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Marsland  Brooke,  Childerley  Hall  and  its  beautiful 
garden  were  thrown  open  to  the  party,  and  were  much  admired, 
though  heavy  rain  interfered  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  garden. 
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Tlio  meeting  at  Trumpington  Church  on  the  18th  of  May 
ipartook  of  the  character  of  an  excursion.  The  Vicar,  the  Rev. 
!a.  C.  Moule,  met  the  party  at  the  Church,  and  read  a  paper  on 
•  Some  Trumpington  Inscriptions  "  (see  p.  95).  The  party  then 
examined  and  discussed  the  architecture  of  the  church,  the  very 
tine  monumental  brass,  and  the  foot  of  a  stone  cross  bearing  an 
•  inscription,  recently  found  buried  by  the  roadside  in  the  Village. 
Afterwards  the  Vicar  and  Mrs  Moule  very  kindly  entertained 
the  party  at  tea  in  the  Vicarage. 

On  the  20th  of  J uly  a  party  of  52  made  an  excursion  to  Castle 
Hedingham.  On  the  way  Hadstock  Church  was  visited,  and  its 
features  were  pointed  out  by  the  President,  who  recalled  having 
seen  fragments  of  the  so-called  "  Dane's  "  skin,  formerly  nailed 
to  the  door.  The  next  place  visited  was  Great  Yeldham,  where 
the  Church  was  inspected ;  and  the  party  was  most  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Tomson,  M.A.,  at  the  Rectory,  an 
interesting  15th  century  building.  At  Castle  Hedingham,  after 
seeing  the  Church,  the  members  walked  up  to  the  Castle,  which 
Mrs  Majendie  had  very  kindly  thrown  open  to  them.  The 
destruction  of  the  interior  by  fire,  through  the  carelessness  of 
soldiers  occupying  the  building  during  the  war,  was  greatly 
deplored.  On  the  way  home  the  party  drove  to  the  Round 
Church  at  Little  Maplestead,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Rector,  the  Rev.  B.  E.  Weekley. 

Excavations. 

Dr  Cyril  Fox,  Secretary  for  Excavations,  has  this  year  carried 
out  excavations  on  an  Early  Iron  Age  site  at  Fox  ton,  where  in 
addition  to  the  pre-Roman  objects  Anglian  burials  of  the  sixth 
century  were  found.  He  has  also,  with  the  help  of  Dr  W.  M. 
Palmer,  completed  the  excavations  initiated  in  1921  at  the  Fleam 
Dyke:  this  earthwork  has  thereby  been  shown  to  bo  wholly 
Roman  or  post-Roman;  and  historical  evidence  favours  the  sixtli 
century  a.d.  as  the  date  of  its  construction.  The  results  of  llio 
year's  work  will  be  published  in  the  Societ,y's  Proceedinus.  It  is 
hoped  to  excavate  at  the  Ileydon  Dyke  next  s(«M,son. 

1—3 
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The  Library. 

During  the  year  books  have  been  presented  by  Dr  Guillemard, 
Mr  Redfern,  Mr  Griffin,  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Walker,  Mr  G.  W.  Stanley, 
Dr  Feltoe,  and  Mr  Cowles. 

Publication. 

The  Volume  of  Proceedings  and  Communications,  No.  LXXI 
for  the  year  1920-21,  has  been  issued. 

New  Members  elected  in  1921-22. 

1921.  Oct.  17.     Eev.  A.  C.  Moule,  M.A. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Harrisson,  M.A. 
Herbert  Lloyd. 
C.  G.  Brocklebank,  M.A. 
Joshua  Whatmoiigh  (as  Associate). 
Nov.  7.      Major-Geiieral  Harold  Hendley,  C.S.I. 
Charles  W.  Long,  F.R.I.B.A. 
S.  C.  Roberts,  M.A. 
F.  R.  Salter,  M.A. 
J.  H.  Mason,  M.A. 

1922.  Jan.  16.      Henry  Burgess,  B.A.  Oxon. 

Capt.  E.  C.  Hopkinson,  M.C. 
L.  E.  Tristram  (as  Associate). 
March  14.  A.  P.  Dixon. 

Malcolm  Dixon. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Cam,  M.A.  Lond. 
April  24.    Rev.  J.  F.  Williams,  M.A. 

Miss  Eliza  Waite. 
May  22.      Rev.  C.  G.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
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ORDINARY  MEETINGS  WITH  COMMUNICATIONS, 
MICHAELMAS  TERM,  1921,  AND  LENT  AND  EASTER 
TERMS,  1922. 

Monday  24  October,  1921. 
Dr  W.  M.  Palmer  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  Cyril  Fox,  Secretary  for  Excavations,  Research  Student 
in  Archaeology,  read  a  paper,  illustrated  with  drawings  and 
lantern  views,  on  ExcAVATioifS  IN  1921 :  WoRSTEAD  Street  and 
Fleam  Dyke.  The  excavations  had  been  organised  by  Mr  Fox, 
and  the  cost  of  those  at  the  Fleam  Dyke  had  been  defrayed 
entirely  by  Dr  Palmer. 

The  paper  is  printed  at  page  21. 

Monday  7  November,  1921. 
Prof.  Sir  William  Ridgeway,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  R.  Morton  Nance  read  a  paper  on  Folk  Plays  in 
Cornwall,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

A  leaning  among  Cornish  folk  towards  drama  is  suggested  not 
only  by  the  relics  of  the  old  Celtic  language,  consisting  so  largely 
of  miracle-plays,  but  even  more  by  the  fact  that  these  continued 
to  be  played  for  almost  a  century  after  the  reformation,  that  made 
them  cease  to  belong  to  the  Church  and  left  them  to  the  people. 
Of  early  secular  plays,  however,  or  even  of  early  mumming-plays, 
there  is  for  Cornwall  no  record.  The  St  George  play  must  have 
been  well  established,  nevertheless,  by  the  time  when,  between 
1822  and  1830,  three  very  full  and  quite  distinct  versions  were 
taken  down  in  Cornwall  to  be  preserved  in  print,  and  its  hold  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  at  least  three  other  versions  have  been 
written  out  from  oral  tradition  within  the  last  few  years.  Two 
of  these  contain  little  or  nothing  that  cannot  be  identified  as 
belonging  either  to  a  once-existing  printed  version — England's 
Hero,  or  St  George  for  England,  of  1737,  perhaps  Elkanah 
Settle's — or  to  traditional  versions  of  South-western  England ; 
the  third,  however,  which  is  probably  still  acted,  is  evidence  that 
such  plays  can  be  transported  and  thrive,  for  it  is  so  strongly 
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avoiirod  with  extracts  from  the  Pace  Egg  play  of  the  North- 
a stern  extremity  of  England  as  to  show  that  it  was  mainly 
rought  thence,  probably  by  some  returned  miner.  Another 
uteresting  point  to  note  is  that  in  this  play,  worn  down  almost 
vanishing  point  as  it  is,  popular  instinct  still  clings  to  the 
\\re  essentials  of  a  mumming-play,  requiring  no  more  than  a 
ioht  (originally  between  "The  Sun"  and  "Winter")  and  the 
v  vival  of  the  slain  by  a  doctor  or  "medicine  man";  saint,  Turk, 
md  all  such  post-historic  accretions  having  dropped  off  again. 
.    The  real  contribution  of  Cornwall  to  folk-drama  is,  however, 
rlie  invention  of  the  Cornish  Droll,  a  single  specimen  of  which 
—Buffij  and  the  Devil — dating  apparently  from  the  early  18tli 
l  ontury,  has  been  preserved  mainly  by  the  memory  of  William 
Eottrell,  the  collector  of  West  Cornwall  folk-lore.   Based  on  a 
local  version  of  Tom-Tit- Tot,  or  Rumpelstiltskin,  this  is  coloured 
'  ^^  ith  the  folk-speech  of  its  birthplace,  Buryan  parish  in  West 
Penwith,  and  contains,  besides  folk-wit,  folk-song  and  folk-dance, 
t  wo  secondary  folk-tales  ;  all  being  made  still  more  "foiky"  by 
being  acted  by  Christmas  "guise-dancers"  and  helped  along, 
even, by  Father  Christmas  and  the  hobby-horse.  The  very  dresses 
worn  were  heirlooms  of  ancient  finery,  and  the  whole  was  a 
winter-posy  of  local  traditions  in  the  most  Celtic  and  individual 
corner  of  Cornwall.     As  its  name  suggests,  it  was  probably 
modelled  on  the  droll  or  mock-play  of  Bartlemy  Fair,  and  the 
strolling  players,  of  whose  early  visits  to  Cornwall  we  have  one 
notable  record  in  the  story  of  a  marauding  Spanish  landing- 
party,  put  to  flight  by  the  warlike  blasts  and  thumps  of  trumpet 
and  drum  that  suddenly  arose  from  a  players'  booth  in  a  seaside 
town.  In  its  first  form  this  Cornish  Droll  was  probably  rhymcMl 
throughout,  but  as  we  have  it,  after  the  folk-handling  of  genera- 
tions, much  of  its  rhyme  lies  embedded  in  long  stretches  of 
prose.  As  in  the  droll  of  the  professional  actor,  so  in  this,  tho 
players  were  probably  expected  to  embroider  freely  on  their 
written  parts  from  the  first ;  at  all  events  it  had,  bv^forc  it  ceasiMl 
to  give  pleasure  to  barn  and  kitchen  audiences,  taken  the  imjirinl 
of  so  many  players  as  to  have  ceased  to  belong  entirely  to  t  he 
village  rhymester  who  created  it,  and  as  far  as  anything  can  be 
so,  to  have  become  a  real  folk-play.   That  the  Cornish  Droll  is 
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a  play-fonn  that  still  has  its  value  in  fostering  local  patriotism  (| 
has  been  proved  by  the  revival  of  interest  in  local  dialect  and| 
traditions  that  has  followed  performances  of  plays  written  in  it.  i 
Antiquities  and  amateur-theatricals  seem  little  akin ;  it  may  be  i 
even  for  that  reason  that  their  alliance  proves  so  faithful,  winning  , 
to  the  antiquarian  side  the  natural  holders  of  tradition.  \ 

Monday  21  November,  1921.  J 

By  invitation  of  the  University  Architectural  Society  a  con- 1! 
joint  meeting  was  held,  Mr  H.  C.  Hughes,  President  of  theij 
C.  U.  Architectural  Society,  in  the  Chair.  1 

Mr  Thomas  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Works,  and  Keeper  j 
of  Westminster  Hall,  gave  a  lecture  on  The  Houses  of  Par-  | 
LIAMENT.  The  Lecture  traced  the  development  of  the  buildings 
occupied  by  Parliament  at  Westminster,  from  the  so-called 
Painted  Chamber,  the  walls  of  which  were  first  constructed  by 
Edw^ard  the  Confessor,  to  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Abbey,  then 
to  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  and  finally  after  the  great  fire  of  1884 
to  the  present  Westminster  Palace  built  by  Barry  and  Pugin. 

Monday  28  November,  1921. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Stokes,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  G.  F.  Browne,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  late 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  gave  a  lecture  entitled  A  Bilingual  Inscrip- 
tion AND  possible  Star-Charts  ON  Stones  between  Dee 
AND  Don. 

The  inscription  consisted  of  a  memorial  in  Greek  and  Ogam, 
the  Ogam  being  a  translation  of  the  Greek :  but  the  recognition 
of  the  Greek  had  formerly  been  prevented  by  an  interlineal  in- 
scription in  mediaeval  characters  with  a  different  import. 

The  star-charts  were  in  the  form  of  cup-depressions  on  mono- 
liths, and  the  forms  of  some"of  the  chief  constellations  were  easily 
recognisable. 

Monday  5  December,  1921. 

Prof  Sir  William  Ridgeway,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Council's  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1920-21,  and  the 
Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet  for  1920,  were  presented  and  adopted. 
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The  following  communications  were  given  : 

1)  "The  Library  Catalogue  of  King's  Hall,  1390-92,"  by 
Mr  C.  E.  Sayle,  M.A. 

•1)  "Two  Drawings  made  at  Leek  in  1806  by  a  French  Naval 
Prisoner;  with  notes  on  other  Prisoners,"  by  Mr  H.  H. 
Brindley,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Mr  Sayle's  communication  is  printed  at  page  54. 
Mr  Brindley  gives  the  following  abstract  of  his  paper: 
The  drawings,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  author,  are  the 
w  ork  of  capitaine  de  vaisseau  Piedagnel  and  represent  respec- 
tively 50-  and  80-gun  ships  under  way  and  flying  the  British  flag. 
They  are  executed  in  penwork  and  sepia  wash  with  consider- 
able spirit :  rigging  and  gear  are  shown  in  detail,  and  careful 
examination  reveals  their  great  technical  accuracy.  Captain 
'Piedagnel  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Leek  by  his 
pleasing  sketches  and  very  skilful  models  of  ships.  The  chief 
sources  of  information  as  regards  the  Napoleonic  prisoners  at 
Leek  are  Sleigh's  History  of  Leek,  edition  2  (London,  1888), 
and  two  volumes  of  reminiscences  published  locally.  The  author 
has  endeavoured  to  extend  what  has  been  thus  collected, 
'  especially  as  regards  the  descendants  of  the  prisoners  who  married 
Loek  women  and  settled  in  the  town.  Prisoners  began  to  arrive 
from  San  Domingo  in  1803  and  there  were  always  200  or  less 
at  Leek  till  Napoleon's  abdication  in  1814.  Their  internment 
was  under  the  same  conditions  as  held  in  other  small  towns 
selected  for  war  prisoners.  The  officers  received  much  hospitality 
from  the  principal  families,  and  dined  out  in  full  uniform  with 
their  body  servants  standing  behind  their  chairs.  As  regards 
the  officers,  of  whom  General  Brunet,  taken  at  San  Domingo, 
was  the  chief,  the  most  interesting  facts  are:  naval  captain 
Decourbes  was  killed  by  army  captain  Robert  in  an  extraordinary 
duel  carried  on  with  a  single  borrowed  pistol  used  in  turn  (the 
graceful  inscription  on  the  fallen  officer's  grave  in  th(^  Parish 
Churchyard  is  now  unfortunately  obliterated);  naval  lieutenant 
Davoust  was  a  son  of  Marshal  Davoust,  Due  d'Auerstadt:  army 
lieutenant  Viro  afterwards  fell  at  Wnt(>rloo.  Of  the  sv\ovt\\ 
officers  who  died  during  their  internment  the  only  grave  whose 
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inscription  is  well  preserved  is  that  of  naval  lieutenant  Blanchel'j|l'^^ 
(oh.  1805).  Of  wider  interest  is  the  permanent  influence  on  2jf'^^[ 
comparatively  small  town  of  prisoners  marrying  locally  and 
remaining  on  liberation.  One  Imperial  officer  (Salvert)  married 
in  Leek,  but  the  decision  to  settle  there  was  naturally  almost 
confined  to  the  rank  and  file  and  to  body  servants.  Among  these 
at  least  five  have  descendants  living  in  the  town  or  neighbour-i 
hood,  thus  perpetuating  the  names  of  Gaye,  Magnier  (tresorier 
des  ouvriers  militaires,  taken  at  Flushing),  pronounced  locally 
either  "  Magnare  "  or  "  Manny " ;  Mien  (servant  to  General 
Brunet) ;  Neau  (privateer),  pronounced  locally  "  Noah  " ;  and 
Toufflet  (merchant  captain),  pronounced  and  sometimes  spelled 
"Tuffley."  Choque,  which  has  only  just  died  out,  seems  to  be 
from  Chouquet.  Mien's  record  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting. 
His  greatest  recollection  was  seei-ng,  from  his  uncle's  shoulders 
at  the  age  of  seven,  the  executioa  of  Louis  XVI  (v.  Notes  and 
Queries,  ser.  3,  xi,  v,  p.  396).  He  died  at  Leek  in  1870.  Several 
of  the  descendants  of  the  above  prisoners  have  become  master 
tradesmen,  silk  manufacturers,  dyers,  or  warehousemen.  Ball 
Lane,  a  small  street  in  which  most  of  the  lower  rank  prisoners 
lodged,  is  still  colloquially  "  Petty  France,"  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  local  term  "  Th'  Bastille "  for  the  Workhouse 
originated  with  the  prisoners.  The  families  of  Masquerie  (now 
spelled  "Maskery")  and  Prevost  in  Leek  are  not  descended  from 
the  Napoleonic  prisoners,  but  are  of  Spitalfields  Huguenot  ex- 
traction. 

Lantern  slides  were  shown  illustrating  Leek  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, "Petty  France,"  and  Jean  Baptiste  Mien  in  old  age. 


Monday  31  January,  1922. 

Prof.  Sir  William  Ridgeway,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  collection  of  hand-painted  lantern  pictures,  by  the  late 
H.  M.  J.  Underbill  of  Oxford,  was  exhibited,  illustrating  the 
Ancient  Stone  Circles  and  Megalithic  Monuments,  such 
as  Stonehenge,  Avebury,  Stanton  Drew,  RoUright,  and  Way- 
land's  Smithy.  Notes  were  given  by  the  Secretary,  who  ex- 
plained that  Mr  Underbill  combined  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
characters  of  an  artist  and  a  scientist,  so  that  he  was  peculiarly 
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iccessful  in  delineating  subjects  with  scientific  interest  such 
^  the  present.  He  was  also  a  thorough  master  of  the  difficult 

clinique  of  painting  on  glass.  The  pictures  exhibited  were 
ainted  on  slips  of  finely  ground  glass,  31  inches  square,  and 
absequently  varnished  ;  and  the  execution  was  so  fine  that  the 
•ictures  would  bear  magnification  to  a  diameter  of  12  feet  on 
he  lantern  screen.  They  were  copied  from  a  series  of  very  accu- 
ate  water-colour  sketches  which  the  artist  made  at  the  sites  of 
he  monuments. 

^  For  the  loan  of  the  slides  the  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr  Under- 
jiill's  relatives,  and  to  the  Authorities  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
•  0  whom  the  slides  now  belong. 

Monday  13  February,  1922. 

Conjointly  with  the  University  Architectural  Society.  Prof. 
Sir  William  Ridgeway,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Very  Rev.  Albert  Baillie,  D.D.  (Trinity  College),  Dean 
of  Windsor,  gave  a  lecture  on  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
illustrated  with  very  many  photographic  lantern  views,  taken 
recently  under  the  direction  of  the  Proprietors  of  Country 
'Life.  The  photographs  were  of  very  high  quality,  and  showed 
many  details  not  easily  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  serious  subsidence  of  the  choir  vault  was 
also  shown. 

Monday  20  February,  1922. 

Conjointly  with  the  University  Architectural  Society.  Mr  H.C. 
Hughes,  M.A.,  President  of  the  C.  U.  A.  S.,  in  the  Chair. 

,  Mr  George  P.  Bankart  exhibited  a  large  number  of  lantern 
;  photographs  illustrating  Old  Plaster  Work,  with  explanatory 
notes.  The  photographs  showed  the  character  of  plaster  work 
at  many  periods  from  the  time  of  Mycenae  onwards,  inchiding 
Ancient  Rome,  Pompeii,  the  16th,  17th  and  1 8th  century.  als<i 
the  revival  of  the  art  in  recent  times.  The  lecturer  ex[)lain(Ml 
the  several  varieties  of  technique  by  means  of  which  thedift'erent 
results  were  obtained. 
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Wednesday  22  February,  1922. 
Prof.  Sir  William  Ridgeway,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Rev.  Canon  John  Quine,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Vicar  of  Lonan,i 
Isle  of  Man,  gave  the  following  communication  : 
Early  Scribed  Rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  notes  oni 
THE  Early  Pottery  of  the  Island.  Illustrated  with; 
lantern  views. 
This  Communication  is  printed  at  page  77. 

Monday  13  March,  1922. 

Prof.  Sir  William  Ridgeway,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr  Cresswell  Shearer,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  gave  a  lecture  with 
lantern  illustrations  on  The  Castles  of  Frederick  II  (Hohen-. 
staufen)  in  Apulia.  These  castles  are  remarkable  not  only 
for  their  size,  but  especially  for  the  peculiarity  of  their  archi- 
tecture ;  for  though  built  in  the  13th  century,  they  contain  a 
number  of  details  imitated  from  the  ancient  classical  buildings 
of  Italy,  and  thus  they  anticipate  the  Classical  Renaissance  by 
several  centuries.  The  combination  of  Classical  and  Mediaeval i 
forms  is  very  peculiar,  and  was  well  shown  in  the  lecturer's 
photographs  taken  by  himself 

Monday  8  May,  1922. 

Prof.  Sir  William  Ridgeway,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  James  Curle,  F.S.A.  London  and  Scotland,  Honorary 
Member  of  our  Society,  gave  a  lecture  on  A  Roman  RoADi 
across  the  Scottish  Border,  in  which  he  traced  the  courses 
of  the  ancient  road  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  Derei 
Street  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Tweed,  a  distance  of  some  fifty  i 
miles.  The  forts  and  camps  situated  upon  its  margin  were  clear 
evidence  that  it  served  as  a  highway  during  the  period  of  the 
Roman  occupation,  the  troops  in  the  expedition  under  Agricola 
must  have  followed  it  and  it  was  probable  that  both  in  the  first  i 
and  second  centuries  it  formed  the  main  line  of  communication 
with  Caledonia.  In  the  high  uncultivated  moorland  in  Redesdale 
and  across  the  Scottish  Border  the  mounds  of  the  Roman  works  • 
were  still  clearly  visible,  while  lower  down  where  the  plough  i 
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jiad  erased  every  trace  from  the  surface — as  at  Corbridge  and 
s'owstead — excavation  had  brought  back  to  us  plans  of  military 
•wnks  and  of  buildings,  many  inscriptions  and  a  wonderful  col- 
ccxion  of  objects  which  enabled  us  to  visualize  the  forts  with 
heir  Roman  garrisons.  Newstead,  the  ancient  Trimontium,  ex- 
hibited very  clearly  the  typical  plan  of  a  fort.  It  had  its  central 
leadquarters  building  flanked  on  either  side  by  buttressed 
granaries,  while  on  the  South  of  these  lay  the  usual  Courtyard 
louse,  generally  assigned  as  the  dwelling  of  the  Commandant. 
The  long  lines  of  Barrack  buildings  were  clearly  traced.  Beyond 
:he  defences  of  the  fort  proper  lay  more  or  less  fortified  annexes, 
in  one  of  which  stood  a  group  of  buildings  identified  as  the 
'Baths.   The  occupation  clearly  began  with  the  Agricolan  ad- 
\  ance.  The  changes  in  the  defences  revealed  abandonments  and 
reoccupations.    The  final  withdrawal  must  have  come  in  the 
■reign  of  Commodus.  Corbridge  the  ancient  Corstopitum  had  a 
much  longer  history.  It  was  probable  that  it  also  had  its  begin- 
nings in  an  Agricolan  castellum  ;  but  with  the  building  of  the 
wall  of  Hadrian  the  site  was  applied  to  other  uses,  and  it  became 
a  place  of  stores,  perhaps  a  base  for  the  legions  marching  to 
the  North.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  the  scene  of  much 
activity  during  the  advance  of  Lollius  Urbicus,  and  to  some 
extent  under  Severus.  As  at  Trimontium  there  were  signs  of 
many  upheavals,  more  than  once  it  must  have  been  sacked  and 
burned,  but  its  final  abandonment  did  not  come  till  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  The  buildings  at  Corbridge  had  no 
parallel  in  this  country.  Its  great  store  house  had  been  planned 
on  a  great  scale  and  its  masonry  was  magnificent.   The  site 
had  yielded  much  to  its  excavators  in  inscriptions,  in  pottery,  and 
.  in  its  remarkable  series  of  coins.  At  Newstead  the  epigraphic 
I  material  was  disappointing,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  pre- 
servative quality  of  its  many  rubbish  pits  had  saved  for  us 
a  series  of  objects  illustrating  the  daily  life  of  the  occupants  of 
the  fort,  weapons  and  tools,  buckets  from  the  wells,  querns  for 
■  grinding  the  corn,  wheels  of  the  carts,  cooking  pots  of  bronze, 
I  vessels  of  earthenware,  leathern  garments,  shoes  of  men,  womvu 
'  and  children,  which  have  suffered  little  change  or  decay  in  ih. 
centuries  which  have  passed  over  thcMu. 
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Thursday  18  May,  1922. 

This  meeting  was  held  at  Tmmpington  Church.  The  Vicar 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  Moule,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  Some  Trump-h 
INGTON  Inscriptions,  which  is  printed  at  page  95.  The  party 
then  examined  and  discussed  the  architecture  of  the  Church,! 
the  very  fine  monumental  brass,  and  the  foot  of  a  stone  crossi 
bearing  an  inscription,  recently  found  buried  by  the  roadside  ini 
the  Village.  Afterwards  the  Vicar  and  Mrs  Moule  very  kindly! 
entertained  the  party  at  tea  in  the  Vicarage. 

Monday  22  May,  1922. 

Prof  Sir  William  Ridgeway,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mrs  M.  E.  Cunnington  gave  a  lecture,  with  lantern  illus- 
trations, entitled  ''An  Early  Iron  Age  Village  Site  in 
Wiltshire."  The  site  described,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  thai 
downs  at  All  Cannings  Cross  near  Devizes,  was  discovered  byi 
Mrs  Cunnington  and  her  husband,  and  was  systematically  ex- 
cavated by  them.  Among  the  objects  found  were  the  remains 
of  square  huts,  also  pottery,  weapons,  and  needles. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  site  described  lies  in  the  fact  thati 
it  seems  to  belong  to  the  earlier  phase  of  the  Early  Iron  Age; 
known  on  the  continent  as  the  Hallstatt  Period.  Hitherto 
objects  of  Hallstatt  types  have  been  so  rarely  found  in  Britain 
that  it  has  been  doubted  whether  this  culture  ever  became 
naturalised  in  Britain.  Pottery  of  Hallstatt  types,  comparable 
to  some  of  that  found  at  All  Cannings  Cross,  has  been  found  at 
Hengistbury  Head,  in  Hants. ;  but  this  discovery  being  on  the 
sea  coast  at  a  spot  where  many  objects  of  admittedly  foreign 
origin  have  been  found,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  prove  that  the 
Hallstatt  culture  had  ever  really  attained  a  hold  in  this  country. 
But  the  discovery,  as  far  inland  as  All  Cannings  Cross  in  Wilts 
of  a  site  where  pottery  of  Hallstatt  types  was  in  use  for  a  con-j 
siderable  time,  does  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  there  wasj, 
an  actual  settlement  of  people  using  and  making  these  types.! 
On  the  other  well-known  Early  Iron  Age  sites  in  Britain  such 
as  Hunsbury,  Glastonbury,  Meare,  Hod  Hill,  etc.,  the  style  of 
ornament  in  use  is  that  known  as  Late-Celtic,  composed  chiefly  i 
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t  delicate  curves  and  graceful  flowing  lines ;  while  at  All  Can- 
ings  Cross  the  ornament  is  almost  entirely  in  straight  lines, 
lainly  arranged  as  chevrons,  or  in  simple  patterns  derived  from 
hem. 

Monday  29  May,  1922. 
EIGHTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Sir  William  Ridgeway,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
.  The  new  Officers  and  Members  of  Council  for  1922—23  were 
'lected.  (See  list  on  page  19.) 

Two  alterations  in  the  Laws  of  the  Society,  recommended  by 
he  Council,  were  adopted,  namely : 

(1)  That  Law  xiii  shall  be  as  follows : 

.  The  President,  One  Vice-President,  the  Treasurer,  and  the 
Secretary,  and  at  least  three  ordinary  Members  of  the  Council, 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting,  which  shall  be  the  last  General  Meeting  of  the  Lent 
Term.  At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  the  Report  and  the 
Balance  Sheet  for  the  previous  calendar  year  shall  be  presented 
'for  adoption. 

(2)  That  for  future  members  of  the  Society  the  Anuual  Sub- 
:>cription  be  raised  from  One  Guinea  to  Twenty-five  Shillings  for 
Ordinary  Members,  and  from  Half  a  Guinea  to  Twc^lve  Shillings 
and  Sixpence  for  Associate  Members.  Also  that  the  Life  Sub- 
scription for  new  members  be  raised  to  Fifteen  Guineas,  and 
that  the  Composition  Fee  after  payment  of  fifteen  annual 
subscriptions  be  raised  to  Seven  and  a  Half  Guineas.  These 
changes  shall  apply  only  to  members  elected  after  the  29th  of 

:  May,  1922. 

These  alterations  will  be  incorporated  in  Laws  iii  nnd  iv. 

"  DoM  Bede  Camm  read  a  paper  on  "Some  Ancient  CovT\r 
Churches,"  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  mostly  t;iken  Imni 

,  his  own  photographs.  The  lecturer  was  stationed  in  Egypt  as 
an  Army  Chaplain  during  the  war,  and  found  o|)|)..i  l nnilios  of 
studying  these  venerable  and  beautiful  buildings,  and  <>1  uiaknig 
C.A.S.Comm.    Vol.  XXIV.  '-^ 
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a  unique  series  of  photographs.  In  the  present  lecture  he  coi]||| 
fined  himself  to  the  Churches  hidden  within  the  ancient  Romai  jH 
fortress  of  Babylon,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  b;l| 
Trajan,  and  those  in  the  Deir  of  Abu  Sifain,  both  situated  i  I 
short  distance  from  Cairo.    He  described  and  illustrated  tht'l 
wonderful  8th  century  Cathedral  Church  of  Al  Muallakah  (th<i!| 
Hanging  Church),  suspended  between  two  bastions  of  the  Roraaiil 
fortress,  and  filled  with  11th  century  woodwork,  screens  inlaic|| 
with  carved  ivory  and  ebony  panels,  ancient  eikons,  and  a  marble 
ambon  of  the  10th  or  11th  century.  The  Little  Church,  buil 
in  the  bastion,  with  its  3rd  century  baptistery  and  ancient  altars 
was  then  described. 

From  Al  Muallakah,  he  passed  to  the  still  more  famous 
Church  of  Abu  Sargah  (St  Sergius),  which  contains  a  crypt  thai 
may  well  date  from  the  2nd  or  3rd  century,  commemorating 
the  spot  where  the  Holy  Family  made  its  abode  in  Egypt.  B.e 
then  described  the  8th  century  monastic  Church  of  Kadisab 
Burbarah  (St  Barbara),  with  a  marvellous  screen  of  cedar  wood) 
probably  older  than  the  Church,  which  is  8th  century. 

From  Babylon,  he  passed  to  the  romantic  Deir  (enclosure  or 
monastery)  of  St  Mercurius  of  the  Two  Swords  (Abu  Sifain),i 
containing  4  churches,  the  latest  and  most  beautiful  of  which 
dates  from  the  10th  century,  and  was  built  by  the  Khalif  Muazz; 
the  founder  of  Cairo,  who  is  said  by  the  Copts  to  have  been 
miraculously  converted  to  Christianity. 

The  lecturer  expressed  his  indebtedness  to  Mr  A.  J.  Butler's 
standard  work,  "  The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt." 
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EXCAVATIONS  IN  THE  CAMBRIDGESHIRE  DYKES. 
I.  Preliminary  Investigation  ;  Excavations 

AT  WORSTEAD  StREET. 

By  Cyeil  Fox,  Ph.D. 
Read  24  October  I92I. 

The  question  as  to  whether  that  section  of  Worstead  or  Wool 
street,  six  miles  long,  which  extends  from  the  point  where  it 
Tosses  the  Linton-Balsham  road  to  the  crest  of  the  Gog-Magog 
lills  overlooking  the  Cam  valley,  is  aligned  on  the  partially 
evelled  vallum  of  a  Pre-Roman  Dyke  has  been  for  mary  years 
I  matter  for  debate.  The  high  ridge  which  at  many  points — as 
or  example  on  the  Gog-Magog  Hills — marks  the  line  of  the 
'oad,  and  the  fact  that  between  forest  (Balsham)  and  fen  (here 
-epresented  by  the  flats  of  Cherry hinton,  a  marsh  in  primitive 
:imes)  it  runs  parallel  to  the  Fleam  and  Devil's  Dykes  provided 
some  justification  for  the  theory^  which  received  detailed  ex- 
pression in  1904  in  Professor  McKenny  Hughes'  paper  on  the 
'War  Ditches^"  In  this  paper  a  map  was  included''  which  in- 
dicated the  probable  original  prolongation  of  the  vallum  and 
fosse  on  to  the  spur  whereon  the  War  Ditches  is  sited. 

Sections  across  the  line  of  the  Roman  road  at  Horseheath  in 
June  1910^  and  in  the  Perse  School  playing  fields,  near  Cam- 
bridge, in  1909''  revealed,  it  is  true,  no  traces  of  a  fiUed-in  fosse  ; 
but  the  existence  of  a  dyke  at  either  of  these  points  (which  are 
both  outside  the  limits  indicated  above)  was  not  to  be  expected. 

The  present  writer  had  long  desired  to  settle  the  question  by 
excavation ;  and  gladly  undertook  the  work  wh(Mi  in  February 
il92I  the  opportunity  arose  of  carrying  it  out  on  UAvaW  <'f  ibe 
'  Society. 

'  But  such  is  a  common,  indeed  usual,  feature  of  llomaii  road  constnuM  ion 
ill  this  country. 

'  Proc.  C.A.S.  vol.  X,  p.  458.  A><"'-  ("'f- 

'  F.  (I.  Walker,  Roman  Roads  into  C.^and)ridgo,  Pror.  C.J.^.  vol.  \iv, 
p.  1G2. 

'  Loc.  cit.  p.  166. 
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This  paper  records  the  result  of  the  investigation.  The  point 
selected  for  section  was  close  to  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  golf 
course ;  5  yards  S.E.  of  Bench  mark  191  "8  on  the  six  inch  O.S., 
Cambs.  Sheet  xlvii  S.E.  Permission  had  been  readily  granted 
to  the  Society  by  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  properties,  the 
Cambs.  County  Council  (north  side)  and  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Gog- 
Magog  House  (south  side)  to  whom  thanks  are  due ;  and  as 
the  ramp  was  well  marked  here^  the  site  was  in  all  respects 
suitable.  J 

Section  A.  1 

A  trench  was  cut  on  February  18,  1921,  from  the  southern 
edge  of  the  crest  down  to  the  undisturbed  chalk,  and  thence 
southward  and  outward  for  a  distance  of  36  feet.  Once  the 
limits  of  the  artificial  ramp  was  passed  the  chalk  rock  was 
reached  at  a  depth  of  from  1  to  IJ  foot  along  this  alignment. 
There  was  therefore  no  ditch  on  the  south  side. 

Trial  holes  at  three  points  on  the  same  alignment  on  the  north  - 
side  of  the  ramp  showed  chalk  rock  at  a  similar  depth,  and  no 
trace  of  any  ditch  (Fig.  1,  Plan  I).  Moreover  as  will  be  seen 
the  ramp  was  mainly  constructed  of  earth ;  had  it  been  material 
from  a  fosse  it  must  have  been  composed  of  chalk  rubble.  The 
evidence  is  therefore  conclusive  that  at  this  point  the  road  is 
not  on  the  line  of  a  Pre-Roman  Dyke^ 

This  point  needs  no  further  consideration,  and  the  main 
object  of  the  investigation  is  settled.  That  Worstead  Street  at 
this  point  is  a  Roman  Road  has  never  been  doubted,  and  the 
proof  of  its  origin  which  the  section  revealed  might  be  stated 
with  equal  brevity  ;  but  several  interesting  features  illustrating 
Roman  methods  of  roadmaking  deserve  detailed  analysis. 

The  sectional  Plan  II  (Fig.  1)  which  is  drawn  to  double  the 
scale  of  Plan  I  shows  the  essential  features.  Trenches  were  cut 

1  The  crest  of  the  ramp  is  here  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and  four  to  five 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  ground. 

2  Similar  results  were  obtained  at  Section  B,  750  yards  to  the  east,  see 
p.  26  of  this  paper.  And  Professor  Sir  William  Eidgeway  informs  me  that 
some  fifteen  years  ago  the  late  Professor  Hughes  cut  a  section  across  the 
road  near  Worstead  Lodge,  where  the  Icknield  Way  crosses  the  Street,  and 
found  no  trace  of  a  ditch.  The  results  of  this  earlier  excavation  were  never 
published,  and  no  manuscript  record  exists. 
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on  either  side  of  the  crest,  but  seven  feet  of  the  Roman  roadway||  ^ 
were  left  untouched;  for  the  sections  on  either  side  revealed  1^^ 
identical  stratification,  the  original  crown  of  the  road  had  been 
cut  into,  and  it  was  not  considered  that  the  cost  of  complete  iijiB 
section  was  a  justifiable  expense.  j 

The  vertical  section  on  the  south  side  of  the  crest  may  be  '  5 
taken  as  typical.  It  showed  (see  plan): —  : 

(a)  1  ft.  2  ins.  of  solid  gravel  unmixed  with  surface  soil, 

(b)  6  in.  of  chalk  rammed  hard,  I 

(c)  1  ft.  4  ins.  of  earth  with  an  occasional  chalk  nodule,  ■ 

(d)  4  ins.  of  chalk  and  earth  intimately  mixed  and  rammed.  , 

(e)  Chalk  rock. 

The  road  bearing  surface  was  thus  3  ft.  4  ins.  above  the  un-ii 
disturbed  chalk. 

(a)  The  gravel  capping  was  very  compact  and  firm ;  its ; 
thickness  was  remarkable  and  suggested  modern  renewals;  buti 
it  was  of  uniform  density  and  character  and  was  probably  all  of  > 
Roman  date. 

(c)  The  loamy  chocolate-coloured  earth  which  formed  the 
lower  half  of  the  ramp  appeared  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
downland  turf,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  turves  were 
regularly  laid. 

(d)  The  lowest  layer  was  of  peculiar  appearance  and  uniform  i 
character ;  it  was  apparently  puddled  chalk  mixed  with  earth  i 
(see  p.  26). 

The  limits  of  this  layer  on  the  south  side  were  well  defined, 
being  13  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  Roman  road  surface. 
A  similar  distance  was  measured  from  the  margin  of  the  road  I 
on  the  other  side  and  a  hole  dug ;  this  showed  that  the  chalky 
layer  ceased  abruptly  at  a  similar  distance.    No  trace  of  this  ■ 
feature  which  was  quite  distinctive  and  readily  recognisable  was  i 
seen  in  the  trenches  cut  to  north  and  south  respectively  beyond  ! 
these  two  points,  which  were  33  feet  3  inches  apart  \ 

The  method  of  deposition  of  the  upper  layers  may  now  be  \ 
briefly  described.  < 


1  The  breadth  of  the  green  way  from  hedge  to  hedge  is  here  45  ft.  6  ins. 
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After  the  ramp  of  turf  had  been  built  up  and  rammed  hard\ 
jthe  whole  surface,  crest  and  slopes,  was  covered  with  clean  chalk 
rubble  fresh  from  the  pit^;  it  was  thickest  on  the  bearing 
surface  and  tailed  off  down  the  slope  as  the  sectional  plan  shows. 

When  this  also  had  been  rammed  hard  a  very  thick  layer  of 
jgravel  was  laid  on  the  top  making  a  traffic-bearing  surface 
•8  feet  (or  a  little  more)  wide:  it  was  banked  upon  the  slope 
iind  was  not  permitted  to  cover  the  whole  surface  as  did  the 
jchalk;  doubtless  because  it  had  to  be  fetched  from  a  greater 
;  distance. 

Finally  the  slopes  were  covered  with  earth  to  an  indeterminable 
depth.  This  earth  is  yellowish  in  colour,  quite  different  from  the 
chocolate  loam  of  the  mass  of  the  ramp — though  the  limits  of 
either  are  not  clearly  defined ; — the  colour  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  gravel  detritus  from  the  crest  ground  into  mud". 

The  section  showed  that,  though  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
trench  existed^,  the  level  of  the  chalk  rock  was  lower  on  either 
side  than  under  the  ramp  itself ;  on  the  north  side  indeed  there 
is  a  well  marked  hollow  in  the  spinney  ''.  There  can  be  no  doubt 

1  Either  this  was  done  or  a  considerable  period  allowed  for  settlement  ; 
for  the  overlying  layer  is  evenly  deposited. 

-  There  was  no  earthy  admixture  as  in  the  lower  layer. 

^'  Most  of  this  earthy  covering  must  be  of  Roman  deposition  ;  .some 
Miiall  proportion  will  be  talus  from  the  crest  ;  blown  loose  matter  lias 
moreover  no  doubt  faced  the  slopes  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  deposits. 

^  That  shown  on  Plan  I  (Fig.  1)  on  the  nortli  side  was  made,  thore  can  be 
little  doubt,  when  the  Down  was  enclosed  and  the  hedge  planted. 

^  The  hollow  in  the  spinney  can  be  clearly  traced  north-eastwai'd  for 
nearly  600  yards.  For  the  greater  part  of  this  distance  a  low  bank  parallel 
to  and  about  22  yards  from  the  crest  of  the  Roman  road  is  clearly  visible. 
A  section  was  cut  across  this  hollow  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  spinney, 
and  a  shallow  basin-shaped  ditch  12|  feet  ,  wide  and  2^  feet  deep  wa-s 
revealed  ;  with  the  material  from  this  the  low  bank  had  no  doubt  been 
constructed.  Elsewhere  undisturbed  chalk  was  met  with  from  1  to  U  foot 
below  soil  level.  The  silting  of  the  ditch  was  earthy  and  showed  no  regular 
stratification.  It  certainly  was  not  a  military  work  and  no  suggest  ion  ran 
be  offered  as  to  its  purpose.  That  the  hollow  was  duo  to  the  Romans  and 
that  from  it  chalk  for  the  ramp  was  obtained  is  fairly  certain  ;  if  tiiis  W 
so  the  bank  and  ditch  may  be  regarded  as  post-Roman.  It  might  be  tornuMi 
an  ordinary  boundary  bank;  but  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  roati 
seemed  to  render  such  a  bank  unnecessary  and  snoli  a  tlosrription  in 
admissible. 
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that  from  the  adjacent  ground  on  either  side  the  turf  and  chalkl||H^' 
required  for  the  bank  were  taken,  and  the  general  level  thus'i|W^^ 
permanently  lowered.  The  fact  that  the  apparent  height  of  the 
ramp  is  greater  than  the  total  thickness  of  the  material  of  which 
it  was  built  up  is  thus  accounted  for.  ; 

The  definite  limits  of  the  floor  layer  (see  Fig.  1,  Plan  II)  j 
suggested  that  we  had  data  for  determining  the  exact  width  of  I 
the  Roman  lay-out ;  but  it  seemed  undesirable  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  33  feet  3  inches  without  confirmation. 
Moreover  the  section  had  shown  so  definite  and  exact  a  con- 
struction ( — and  so  unexpected,  for  who  would  have  supposed 
that  a  road  over  a  chalk  hill  would  be  largely  built  of  earth  or ^  it 
turf  ?)  that  it  appeared  important  to  trench  the  road  in  a  second 
place. 

Mrs  Teulon  Porter  of  Cambridge  having  kindly  offered  toi 
organise  a  digging  party  it  was  suggested  that  a  section  should 
be  cut  outwards  from  the  crest  of  the  road  as  before  at  some 
point  about  half  a  mile  away.  A  site  750  yards  south-east  of 
Section  A  was  chosen  (130  yards  S.E.  of  B.M.  156  on  the  6  inch 
map  already  referred  to). 

Section  B. 

Section  B  cut  on  February  20  and  21  showed  in  every  essential 
detail  a  construction  identical  with  that  disclosed  by  Section  A\ 
But  the  correspondence  in  the  width  of  the  floor  layer  in  the 
two  cases  was  only  approximate ;  it  was  here  86  feet  wide. 

A  close  examination  was  here  made  to  determine  if  possible 
the  nature  and  method  of  deposit  of  the  floor  layer.  Its  upper 
surface  was  so  well  defined  that  it  was  possible  to  scrape  away 

1  Vertical  section  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  traffic-bearing  surface 
showed  : — 

(a)  8  ins.  of  gravelly  earth. 

(b)  4  ins.  of  chalk  rammed  hard. 

(c)  1  ft.  9  ins.  of  chocolate-coloured  loam  with  occasional  chalk 
nodules  and  patches. 

(d)  3 — 4  ins.  of  puddled  earthy  chalk. 

(e)  Undisturbed  chalk. 
The  width  of  the  traffic-bearing  surface  was  not  determined.  The  8  foot 
width  demonstrated  at  Section  A  is  quite  normal. 
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10  ovorlying  earth  cleanly,  showing  that  the  floor  was  con- 
.^lidated  before  the  latter  was  placed  over  it.  On  the  other 
ind  its  junction  with  the  underlying  chalk  rock  was  so  intimate 
lat  the  two  could  not  be  easily  separated  though  in  most  places 
ho  point  of  junction  was  apparent.  The  layer  had  a  definite 
amber  towards  its  northern  edge.  The  conclusion  arrived  at, 
om  consideration  of  the  two  sections,  was  that  the  turf  had 
•oen  removed  over  the  whole  width  of  the  road  lay-out,  which 
^  as  probably  about  36  feet,  and  the  bare  chalk  had  then  been 

'  ored  with  a  mixture  of  puddled  chalk  and  earth.  This  was  of 
airly  even  thickness  (3-6  inches)  and  on  it,  when  rammed  hard, 

.  lie  road  was  built  ^ 
The  height  of  the  ramp  at  Section  B  above  the  chalk  rock 

A-as  3  ins.  less  than  that  of  Section  A.   This  was  doubtless  due 

.:o  the  gravel  capping  being  thinner ;  it  had  suffered  more  wear, 
a-  had  not  been  renewed. 
There  was,  as  at  Section  A,  a  definite  drop  of  about  a  foot  in 

the  level  of  the  chalk  rock  on  either  side  of  the  road — but  no 

■trace  of  a  fosse ;  and  the  explanation  of  this  feature  already 

given  applies  here  also. 

No  objects  of  archaeological  interest  were  found  during  the 
excavations. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr  Talbot  Peel  of  Magdalene 
College  for  working  out  the  levels  of  the  Street  at  vSection  A ; 
my  plans  are  based  on  the  figures  supplied  by  him. 

1  The  layer  was  at  first  thought  to  be  chalk  and  due  to  traffic  in  wet 
weather  along  the  alignment  of  the  road  prior  to  its  construction,  but  it 
was  too  thick  and  uniform  for  this  explanation  to  be  admissible.  Then  the 
possibility  of  the  surface  having  been  picked  up,  the  turf  and  upper  chalk 
layer  roughly  intermingled,  and  the  whole  rammed  firm,  was  canvassed 
and  rejected  ;  so  intimate  a  mixture  of  earth  and  chalk  could  not,  it  was 
thought,  have  been  produced  by  such  means  however  wet  the  weather.  Tlie 
uniformity  of  the  layer  at  two  points  half  a  mile  apart  suggested  treatment 
on  standard  Hues  independent  of  weather  conditions,  and  the  conclusion 
stated  in  the  text  was  arrived  at;  but  the  reason  for  so  laborious  a 
procedure  could  not  be  guessed  at. 


II.  The  Fleam  Dyke. 

By  Cyril  Fox,  Ph.D.  and  W.  M.  Palmer,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 
First  Report. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  excavations  carried  out  by 
Dr  W.  M.  Palmer  and  the  writer  at  the  Fleam  Dyke  in  the 
summer  of  1921  mainly  with  the  object  of  determining  its  age; 
the  entire  cost  of  the  work  was  borne  by  Dr  Palmer.  So  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  no  record  of  any  previous  excavation  exists. 

The  investigation  was  confined  to  the  main  (Balsham)  sector 
of  the  entrenchment,  which  extends  from  Fulbourn  Fen  to  the 
edge  of  the  forest  plateau  (300  feet  above  O.D.)  north-west  of 
Balsham  village,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  520  yards\  Here  as  a 
strong  military  work  it  terminates;  it  does  not,  however,  end 
so  abruptly  as  the  Devil's  Dyke,  but  rapidly  diminishing  in  size 
becomes  a  mere  hedge  bank  which  extends  for  some  two  miles, 
north  of  Balsham.  If  this  be  part  of  the  original  design  and  not 
a  later  boundary-mark,  it  may  have  been  palisaded  in  order  to 
prevent  the  narrow  tongue  of  forest  at  the  tip  of  which  the 
Dyke  proper  ended,  being  crossed  by  an  attacking  force.  (See 
footnote  1,  p,  33.) 

The  Dyke  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  presents  to-day 
a  uniform  character,  the  profile  shown  at  the  top  of  Plate  I 
being  typical.  It  consists  of  a  single  fosse  and  vallum ;  the 
latter  is  at  no  existing  gap  recurved  or  strengthened,  and  there 
is  nowhere  any  trace  of  outworks.  The  sector  between  Dungate 
Farm  and  the  plateau  alone  varies  markedly  from  the  normal ; 
the  variation  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  country,  the  align- 
ment selected  for  the  steep  climb  up  to  the  hillcrest  being  a 
narrow  re-entrant  (see  Map,  Fig.  2).  At  one  point  on  this  align- 
ment the  natural  slope  is  scarped,  and  there  is  no  fosse ;  at 

1  The  Map  shows  a  length  of  over  2|  miles  ;  the  remaining  1300  yards, 
from  the  Railway  cutting  to  the  Fen,  is  mibroken  ;  the  vallum  ends  some 
200  yards  from  the  Fen  margin,  but  the  missing  portion  has  probably  been 
levelled.  The  entrenchment  was  aligned  on  "  Shardelow's  Well,"  a  spring 
which  to  this  day  makes  the  last  100  yards  of  the  partially  filled-in  fosse  a 
wet  ditch. 
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uother  the  dyke  being  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  hillside  has 
fosse  of  remarkable  breadth. 


Fig.  2. 


Primary  Investigations:  Sections  across  the  Fosse 

NEAR  THE  LoNDON-NeWMARKET  RoAD. 

Sections  were  first  cut  across  the  fosse  down  to  the  undis- 
turbed chalk  rock  adjacent  to  the  Mutlow  Hill  tunudus  and  to 
the  point  where  the  London-Newmarket  road  crosses  the 
Dyke;  for  it  seemed  likely  that  this  road  might  i)n\serv(^  tlic 
approximate  alignment  of  the  Icknield  Way,  and  if  so,  datvMhlr 
objects  might  be  more  numerous  hi  its  luMghbonrhood  iIimu 
elsewhere.  This  view  receives  support  from  \hv  iuv(>si.ig:\l mus 
of  the  fourth  Lord  Braybrooke,  who  excavated  Miillow  llill  in 
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1852^  and  found  remains  of  the  Neolithic,  Bronze,  and  Roman  |i 
periods  in  or  adjacent  to  the  tumuhis,  which  is  on  a  knoll  1 
which  commands  the  road,  1 
Our  expectations  were,  however,  not  realised.  Though  four! 
sections  were  dug  (Nos.  I  to  IV  on  Map),  nothing  whatever^ 
was  found  which  threw  any  direct  light  on  the  date  of  the  earth-ij 
work,  or  its  builders  ^ ;  but  the  original  profile  of  the  work  asi 
then  disclosed  presented  interesting  features  which  will  be  dis-i 
cussed  later. 

The  absence  of  finds  suggested  that  the  Icknield  Way  mighty 
have  crossed  the  Dyke  at  some  point  other  than  that  taken  by 
the  present  main  road,  and  efforts  were  made  to  determine  ij 
whether  this  were  so  or  no. 

Attempts  to  determine  the  point  where  the 
Icknield  Way  crossed  the  Dyke. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  passage  of  the  Dyke  would  be  by 
means  of  a  causeway  of  solid  chalk,  the  continuity  of  the  fosse 
being  elsewhere  unbroken.  Such  a  causeway  was  demonstrated 
by  Beldam  at  the  point  where  the  Icknield  Way  crosses  the 
Heydon  Ditch  The  investigation  therefore  consisted  mainly 
of  attempts  to  find  such  a  causeway. 

Trial  holes  were  dug  on  either  side  of  the  London- New  market 
road  close  to  the  metalled  surface,  and  the  sloping  wall  of  the 
filled-in  fosse  was  disclosed ^  Similar  tests  at  likely  points  on 
the  line  of  the  fosse  between  the  road  and  Mutlow  Hill,  a  dis- 
tance of  300  yards,  showed  in  every  case  rubble  filling.  It  may 
be  noted  that  for  the  whole  of  this  distance  the  vallum  is  par- 
tially or  wholly  levelled. 

1  Ajxhaeological  Journal,  vol.  ix,  1852,  p,  226. 
A  note  of  the  finds  is  on  p.  34. 

2  Babington,  Anc.  Camhs.  C.A.S.  8vo  Series,  No.  xx,  p.  102  ;  and  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  XXV,  36.  This  dyke  is  now  almost  completely  levelled. 

*  The  trenches  were  necessarily  24  feet  apart.  It  is  therefore  just 
possible  that  the  present  metalling  may  be  on  the  original  causeway  ;  but 
it  is  unlikely,  for  no  indication  of  a  curve  in  the  fosse  wall  was  seen  on 
either  side.  Moreover  the  rise  in  the  road  at  this  point  seems  to  mark  its 
passage  over  the  incompletely  levelled  vallum. 
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The  county  map  in  Lysons'  Cambridgeshire  (1808),  reduced 
rom  a  survey  made  by  Dr  Mason  about  11dO\  shows  the 
ncient  way  running  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  present  road 
rom  Abington  to  Newmarket  and  crossing  the  Dyke  some  half 
nile  or  more  to  the  East  thereof  2. 

Though  the  gaps  near  this  point  are  said  to  be  of  recent  date 
t  was  thought  desirable  to  make  two  more  sections  across  the 
jbsse  (Nos.  Y  and  VI  on  Map),  one  near  the  Bedford  Gap  and 
)ne  near  the  track  which  crosses  the  Dyke  by  New  Heath 
Plantation,  and  to  test  the  filling  of  the  fosse  at  these  two 
crossing  places  and  at  an  intermediate  one  close  to  Bedford  Gap  I 
No  dateable  finds  occurred  in  the  silting  of  the  fosse  at  either 
these  points-^,  and  the  trial  pits  on  the  crossing  places  showed 
jhalk  rubble,  loosely  compacted,  at  a  depth  of  over  two  feet\ 

There  remained  the  Dungate  Farm  area.  Here  much  of  the 
•vallum  has  been  wholly  or  partially  levelled  and  the  fosse  filled 
in,  and  the  line  of  the  Dyke  is  wooded,  making  examination 
idifficult.  Examination  indeed  was  not  attempted,  save  that  a 
section  (No.  VII)  was  cut  across  the  fosse  adjacent  to  the  road 
across  the  Dyke  from  Dungate  farmhouse  to  the  farmstead, 
which  it  was  thought  might  be  ancient^.  The  silting  in  the 
section  was  as  barren  of  finds  as  the  others. 

That  a  solid  causeway  across  the  fosse  exists  somewhere  in 
this  sector  and  that  the  ancient  way  crossed  the  Dyke  here  is 
therefore  possible;  but  the  contours  of  the  adjacent  country 
render  it  very  unlikely  that  the  Way  swung  here  so  far  to  the 
eastward.  The  natural  line  of  route  for  travellers  to  take,  the 
one  with  the  easiest  gradients,  is  certainly  that  followed  by 
the  existing  main  road ;  it  may  be  therefore  that  the  Way 

1  The  original  cannot  be  traced. 

2  The  exact  distance  is  uncertain.  The  scale  of  the  map  is  small,  t\Ui{ 
the  latter  is  not  free  from  errors. 

3  Bedford  Gap  was  cut  in  1763,  and  the  next  g;ip  to  the  ea,st  (which  in 
close  by)  some  70-80  years  ago,  as  I  am  told  l»y  Mr  llaiislip  T.ong. 

*  See  p.  34. 

^  Dr  Palmer  was  unal)lc  to  find  any  references  to  the  ancicMil  w.iy  ..^ 
marked  in  Lysons'  (Mason's)  Map,  in  any  of  the  Enclosure  Aw.u-.In,  ov  on 
any  of  the  Award  maps,  of  the  parishes  adjoining  the  dyke. 

«  We  could  not  test  the  roadway  itself,  as  it  was  niiiallrd  an.l  111  u>o. 
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actually  did  cross  the  line  of  the  Dyke  at  or  near  this  pointy 
but  that  the  vallum  and  fosse  were  a  continuous  barrier  from 
forest  to  fen,  complete  isolation  being  desired  by  the  builders: 
or,  anticipating  evidence  as  to  successive  reconstructions  to  be'l 
given  hereafter,  that  the  position  of  the  passage  may  have  been  i 
at  some  time  changed,  and  hence  at  no  point  would  untouched ' 
chalk  rock  remain  on  the  line  of  the  fosse. 

The  possibility  that  any  existing  Anglo-Saxon  Charter  might  i 
contain  information  bearing  on  this  difficult  problem  was  un-  i 
fortunately  neglected  by  the  writer  until  this  phase  of  the 
investigation  had  been  finished,  and  the  above  lines  written. 
Important  evidence  was  found  in  a  charter  published  by  Birch  I 
(Vol.  Ill,  No.  1305).  This  document,  a  Grant  by  King  Edgar  to 
one  Elf  helm  of  land  at  Wratting,  A.D.  974,  gives  the  boundaries 
of  the  Manor,  as  is  usual,  in  Anglo-Saxon.  I  am  indebted  to 
Mrs  H.  M.  Chadwick  for  the  following  translation : 

These  are  the  boundaries  of  the  three  hides  of  woodland  and  open 
country  at  Wratting  which  are  enclosed  within  the  confines.  First  at  the 
high  road  (aerest  aet  "San  hean  gatan) :  from  the  road  east  along  the  Street 
(fram  San  gatan  east  andlang  straete)  to  the  boundary  of  Weston  (Colville). 
From  the  open  country  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  along  the  boundary  to 
the  boundaries  of  ...Iding  ;  along  the  boundary  to  Wickham... boundary  ; 
along  the  boundary  to  Yen  Hall ;  from  the  boundary  of  Yen  Hall  to  the 
Balsham  boundary,  along  that  boundary  back  to  the... Dyke  (andlang 
gemaeres  '5aet  eft  on  Sa...dic). 

Though  the  text  is  crabbed  and  corrupt,  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  dealing  with  the  existing  boundaries  of  the  parish  of 
Wratting,  boundaries  which  doubtless  were  fixed  in  Edgar's 
reign.  Fortunately  there  are  no  special  difficulties  in  the 
description  of  the  portions  vital  to  our  enquiry.  Dr  G.  B.  Grundy 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Archaeological  Institute  in  1917^ 
points  out  that  the  Saxons  were  "  very  fine  in  their  distinctions 

1  The  Street  Way  may  have  crossed  the  Dyke  at  Shardelow's  Well  by 
Fulbourn  Fen;  it  is  elsewhere  a  characteristic  "hillside  way,"  keeping 
just  above  the  spring  line.  The  Icknield  Way  nowhere  presents  this 
character,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  its  trace  was  anywhere  near 
the  Fen. 

2  The  Evidence  of  Saxon  Land  Charters  on  the  Ancient  Road  System  of 
Britain,  Arch.  Journ.  vol.  74. 
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lotween  objects  which  came  within  their  limited  experience  " 
p.  86)  and  he  brings  forward  evidence  to  show  that  the  use  of 
:.he  term  '  straet '  was  confined  to  made  roads  (p.  103).  The  dis- 
anction  between  high  road  and  street  in  the  charter  is  therefore 
limportant.  It  suggests  that  the  Icknield  Way,  if  this  be  as  it  is 
'reasonable  to  suppose,  the  "high  road"  was  not  here  Romanized; 
and  indeed  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  it  has  been  held 
to  be  so  in  this  sector.   Again  the  use  of  . the  preposition  "aet" 
in  connection  with  the  high  road  is  notable.  The  high  road  was 
a  point  on  the  boundary,  not  a  part  of  it ;  had  its  alignment 
Jbeen  that  of  the  present  main  road  the  phrase  would  undoubtedly 
'  have  run  "  andlang  San  hean  gatan" — along  the  high  road.  For 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  survey  starts  from  the  Dyke ;  though 
this  is  not  here  mentioned,  the  text  ends  with  the  phrase  "back 
to  the  Dyke\" 

The  high  road  of  the  charter  then  crossed  the  dyke  at  the 
point  of  the  Wratting  boundary;  here  also  a  road  probably 
metalled  and  possibly  Roman  crossed  it-.  The  junction  of  two 
ancient  traffic  routes  here  is  clearly  significant. 

At  the  presumed  crossing  point  of  the  "  highway  "  there  are, 
as  elsewhere  in  this  sector  of  the  Dyke,  a  low  bank  and  traces 
of  a  ditch— nothing  in  the  superficial  appearance  indeed  suggests 
a  gap  in  the  defences.  The  line  of  the  partially  levelled  vallum 
between  the  Wratting  boundary  and  the  tumulus  is  seamed 
with  deep  trackways  and  pits  and  in  view  of  these  disturbances 

1  The  Dyke  then  in  974  was  conceived  as  commencing  (or  ending)  nc^r 
where  to-day  it  terminates  as  a  mihtary  work.  Its  apparent  continuaticMi 
as  a  hedge-bank  (see  p.  28)  may  therefore  be  of  no  miportance. 

2  The  "  straet "  is  in  approximate  alignment  with  that  sector  of  W  onstond 
Street  which  runs  from  Gog-magog  Hills  to  Red  Cross  and  careful  exanmia- 
tion  of  the  intervening  area  may  reveal  a  connexion.  Its  eastward  cmmso, 
beyond  Wadlow  Farm,  and  its  objective,  are  alike  obscure  ;  it  is  possHUy 
a  winding  pre-Roman  way,  metalled  in  places  by  the  Romans  A  Section 
cut  20  yards  from  the  Dyke  revealed  a  ramp  some  14  feet  wide  composed 
of  earthy  chalk  1  ft.  5  ins.  thick  surmounted  by  a  thn.  Kver  of  o  .dk 
nodules  which  in  turn  was  overlaid  by  top  soil  between  «l-";>-  V-l-p  d 
ditches  the  inner  lips  of  which  were  17  ft.  4  ms.  apart.  A  belt  of  In^e^  h 
trees  occupies  the  ramp  which  may  here  be  of  ^oniparatne  y  m^eiit  co  - 
struction,  since  apart  from  its  dimensions  no  Roman  fcatuus 
revealed. 

C.A.S.Comni.    Vol.  XXIV. 
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tlie  (ietcrmirijition  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  junction  of 
'straet'  (Roman  Road?),  highway  (Icknield  Way?)  and  dyke 
offers  great  difficulty  and  may  properly  be  the  subject  of 
separate  investigation  ;  this  it  is  hoped  may  be  carried  out  next 
year. 

Finds  in  the  Fosse  Sections. 

Bones  of  the  sheep  or  goat  were  occasionally  met  with ;  in 
Section  II  at  a  depth  of  2i  feet  the  handle  of  a  rude  jug  of 
mediaeval  date  was  found,  and  in  Section  I  at  a  depth  of  IJ  feet 
a  portion  of  the  rim  of  a  Roniano-British  pot  (Horningsea  ware 
The  latter  was  abraded,  and  had  probably  been  derived  from 
the  ploughed  field  adjacent  to  the  fosse.  From  Sections  I  and 
VI  came  pieces  of  cut  bone,  the  exact  position  of  which  in  the 
silt  was  not  ascertained.  No  antler  picks  or  fragments  of  picks 
were  found. 

None  of  these  finds  is  of  any  evidential  value,  save  that  from 
Section  II ;  the  position  of  this  mediaeval  object,  deep  in  the 
silt,  is  notable. 

Profile  and  Character  of  the  Work  as  shown  by  the 
Fosse  Sections. 

The  efforts  to  obtain  in  the  fosse  evidence  of  the  date  of  the 
work  or  indications  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crossing  point 
of  the  Icknield  Way  resulted  in  seven  sections  being  cut.  Of 
these  six  were  completely — or  almost  completely — excavated  ; 
and  study  of  the  original  profiles  of  the  work,  and  of  the  silting, 
yields  interesting  results. 

All  lie  between  the  disused  Railway  cutting  and  Dungate 
Farm,  a  distance  of  2500  yards ;  their  exact  positions  are  in- 
dicated below. 

I.  Railway  Section  (a)    100  yds  S.E.  of  the  cutting 

II.         „        „        {b)    225  „ 

III.  London -Newmarket  Road  Section  (a)   79  yds  S.E.  of  the  road 

IV.  „  „  „      (b)200  „ 

V.  Bedford  Gap  Section   120  yds  N.W.  of  the  Gap 

VI.  New  Heath  Plantation  Section    30  yds  N.W.  of  the  Plantation 

VII.  Dungate  Farm  Section   30  yds  N.W.  of  the  Farm  Road 

Of  these  I  and  II  and  III  and  IV  are  close  together;  the 
others  are  spaced  fairly  evenly,  as  the  map  shows. 
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The  preceding  table  gives  in  the  case  of  six  of  the  Sections 
the  most  important  measurements,  etc.,  some  of  which  in  a  work 
of  this  character  are  necessarily  approximate.  The  existing  con- 
tour of  the  Dyke  was  in  one  place  (Section  III)  surveyed  by 
Mr  G.  Cook ;  it  was  here  of  average  dimensions,  and  showed 
the  crest  of  the  vallum  to  be  21  ft.  3  ins.  above  the  present 
floor  of  the  ditch.  The  other  sections  were  measured  by  the  writer, 
and  the  slopes  of  scarp  and  counterscarp  were  in  every  case  deter- 
mined with  a  clinometer.  The  five  Sections  I,  III,  V,  VI,  VII 
are  planned  to  scale  on  Plate  I;  No.  IV  being  close  to  III  is  not 
reproduced. 

The  plans  and  the  table  bring  out  the  points  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  sections ;  the  more  important  of  which  are 
commented  on  in  the  notes  which  follow. 

1.  The  profile  of  the  Fosse  is  seen  in  the  sector  examined, 
2500  yards  long,  to  present  on  the  whole  remarkably  uniform 
characters,  indicating  unity  of  design. 

2.  The  floor  of  the  fosse  is  flat  (3  ft.  10  ins.  to  6  ft.  6  ins.  below, 
the  silt),  both  scarp  and  counterscarp  rising  at  a  sharp  angle 
from  it.  In  three  of  the  sections  the  floor  is  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  5° -10°,  in  each  case  dipping  to  the  north.  Its  breadth 
varies  from  7  ft.  to  12  ft.  4  ins.,  the  latter  (Section  I)  being 
quite  exceptional. 

3.  The  slope  of  the  scarp  is  in  general  set  at  an  angle  of  30° 
(if  we  omit  from  consideration  for  the  moment  the  curious  shelf 
or  trench  which  indents  it).  This  is  the  angle  of  repose  of  the 
material  (chalk  rubble)  of  which  the  vallum  is  composed,  and  the 
latter  has  therefore  been  but  little  denuded. 

4.  The  counterscarp  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  markedly 
steeper  than  the  scarp ;  for  since  there  was  no  bank  on  it,  its 
slope  was  not  conditioned  by  this  factor,  which  apparently 
determined  the  slope  of  the  scarp. 

5.  Since  the  action  of  rain  and  frost  tends  to  equalize  slopes 
at  the  angle  of  rest  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed, 
both  sides  of  the  fosse  to-day  present  a  similar  appearance ;  see 
in  particular  Sections  III  and  I  on  Plate  I.  But  the  steeper 
the  counterscarp  the  greater  the  denudation,  and  hence  in  these 
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sections  most  of  the  silting  in  the  fosse  comes  from  it  rather 
than  the  scarp. 

This  causes  the  shifting  of  the  median  line  of  the  fosse 
gradually  towards  the  scarp  as  the  process  of  silting  develops. 
The  shift  has  taken  place  in  all  the  sections  as  the  Plate  and 

,  the  Table  show,  the  limits  of  lateral  variation  being  from  1^  to 

1  3 J  feet\ 

6.  The  lower  portion  of  the  counterscarp  of  Section  I,  which 
is  the  steepest  met  with,  still  presents  an  unclimbable  wall  some 
10  feet  high.  Its  face  is  curved— or  rather  shows  a  succession 
of  planes  each  making  a  slightly  smaller  angle  with  the  horizon- 
tal. This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  portions 
have  been  less  subject  to  denudation  than  the  upper,  being 
1  covered  first  by  frost  talus-;  it  seems  probable  that  the  counter- 
scarp here  was  originally  a  sheer  wall  15  feet  high  cut  at  an 
angle  of  from  60°  to  70°l  (See  Diagram,  Fig.  4,  p.  41.) 

Again,  while  the  chalk  rubble  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fosse  is  in  most  cases  composed  of  small  nodules,  in  Section  I 
(and  also  in  II  which  was  near  by)  masses  of  chalk  were  found 
the  largest  of  which  one  man  could  with  difficulty  lift.  Since 
the  upper  part  of  the  counterscarp  of  Section  I  presents  an 
angle  of  20°  only,  while  no  other  section  shows  the  solid  chalk 
of  the  counterscarp  denuded  to  an  angle  less  than  25",  it  may 
be  that  the  military  strength  of  this  portion  of  the  work  was  at 
some  late  period  in  its  history  lessened  by  human  agency ;  the 

1  Dr  Stanley  Smith  remarks  that  the  filHiig  of  the  fos.sc  in  Section  V 
which  he  examined  (and  which  may  be  taken  as  typical)  is  composed 
firstly  of  frost  talus,  secondly,  of  rain  wash,  and  thirdly  of  chalky  soil.  Tlic 
rainwash  is  particularly  fine— practically  calcareous  clay,  and  cxiiibit* 
some  indications  of  sinuous  lamination.  This  character  suggests  deposit 
under  water,  that  is  in  the  puddles  that  must  have  been  formed  on  the 
fosse  floor.  The  soil  is  such  as  could  have  been  produced  by  the  growtii  of 
vegetation  upon  rain- wash  and  wind-borne  material. 

2  Proof  of  which  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  while  the  lowest  4h  feet  show  a 
smooth  chalk  wall,  the  upper  planes  are  more  or  less  wc!ith(M-(^d. 

3  This  exceptional  character  persists  for  at  least  150  yards  to  the 
ward,  for  the  angle  halfway  up  the  existing  slope  of  the  counterscarp  is 
visible  for  this  distance,  and  the  wall  of  chalk  rock  imiiKMli.itrly  below  thi?^ 
point  is  at  many  points  exposed  by  rabbits. 
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counterscarp— already  much  denuded — was,  it  is  suggested,  cuti 
back  from  the  point  where  to-day  the  easier  slope  begins.  I 

7.  The  scarp  in  the  six  sections  examined  was  found  toj 
present  not  an  even  slope,  but,  at  or  near  the  present  leveh 
of  the  fosse,  a  broad  shelf  in  two  cases  with  a  flat  floor,  in  thet 
others  more  or  less  V-shaped ^  (See  Plans,  Plate  I) ,  It  is  thusii 
a  constant  feature  of  the  construction.   Close  to  the  original! 
ground  level,  moreover,  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  chalk  rock,  steps> 
or  footholds  had  been  cut  in  the  latter  in  five  cases  out  of  six^ 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  small  footholds  were  cut 
to  help  the  builders  of  the  vallum  to  raise  the  material  from  thei' 
fosse,  probably  in  baskets.  The  broad  shelf  might  be  thought 
to  have  served  a  similar  practical  purpose  as  an  intermediate  ij 
dumping  ground  for  the  excavated  chalk  rubble.  But  this  ex- ! 
planation,  satisfactory  enough  for  those  parts  of  the  entrenchment  i 
where  the  shelf  is  level,  fails  to  account  for  the  hollow  or  V-shaped 
depressions  and  is  therefore  inadmissible.    Two  hypotheses  i 
present  themselves.  Either  the  shelf  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
defences,  its  purpose  being  to  us  unknown ;  or  it  represents  the 
bottom  of  an  earlier  fosse  which  was  not  flat-floored  like  the 
present  ditch,  but  V-shaped;  the  shelf  where  flat  being  the 
result  of  the  cutting-away  of  the  last  traces  of  the  original  ' 
counterscarp.  | 

i 

Attempts  to  determine  the  original  purpose  of  the  1 
Shelf  on  the  Scarp,  demonstrated  in  all  Sections  } 

ACROSS  THE  FoSSE.  [ 

I 

There  appeared  to  be  two  possible  means  of  testing  the  j 
second  of  the  two  hypotheses  just  formulated.  j 

1.  Careful  examination  of  the  V-shaped  shelves  might  reveal  | 
two  separate  depositions  of  silt.  It  was  assumed  that  the  earlier  | 

1  The  character  of  the  footholds  and  shelf,  both  of  which  varied  much,  is  !  ! 
in  five  cases  shown  on  the  plans.  The  sixth  completely  excavated  section  * 
(No.  IV)  had  a  step  near  the  shelf,  9  inches  broad,  and  the  usual  foothold  \ 
close  to  the  original  ground  level.  The  shelf  (in  this  case  a  flat  floor)  was  [ 
discovered  at  a  seventh  point  opposite  Mutlow  Hill  in  the  course  of  in-  ; 
vestigations  to  be  detailed  subsequently.  ;( 

2  Footholds  were  found  at  a  sixth  point  (Railway  cutting)  when  the  j 
vallum  was  trenched. 
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stratification  would  be  horizontal,  the  later  dipping  southward 
o  the  main  fosse. 

2.  Section  of  the  vallum  might  show  whether  or  no  there 
were  two  distinct  stages  in  its  construction  which  the  hypothesis 
predicates. 

The  first  test  was  negative.  No  break  in  the  continuity  of 
ileposition  of  the  silt  in  the  vallum  shelves  at  Sections  I,  III  or 
VI  was  visible.  If  these  then  represented  the  floor  of  an  earlier 
fosse,  that  fosse  had  probably  been  cleaned  out  at  the  time  of 
'reconstruction.  We  therefore  decided  to  cut  a  section  through 
the  vallum. 

,  The  point  chosen  was  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Railway  cutting 
(at  X  on  map)  100  yards  from  Fosse  Section  No.  I. 

Its  construction  proved  far  more  complex  than  had  been 

,  anticipated,  and  the  problems  that  it  presents  require  detailed 
analysis. 


Character  and  Construction  of  the  Vallum. 

The  scale  plan  (Fig.  3)  and  the  photograph  (Fig.  5)  of  the 
Section  made  at  the  Railway  cutting  show  all  important  details. 
The  construction  of  the  vallum,  which  was  here  11  ft.  6  ins.  in 
greatest  height  by  52  ft.  in  breadth,  can  best  be  described  by 
discussing  the  several  layers  in  order  of  deposition,  commencing 
with  the  original  core  A. 

A.  A  dome-shaped  core  of  chalk  rubble  particularly  white 
and  clean  surmounting  a  heap  of  mixed  topsoil  and  chalk  (A')- 
Height :  6  ft.  10  ins.,  width  :  28  ft. 

The  surface  of  this  core  is  well-defined  and  of  rock-liko  hard- 
ness, -being  with  difficulty  pierced  with  the  pick  (Fig.  5).  The 
upper  layers  are  composed  of  weathered  and  compresscMl  chalk 
grading  down  into  the  chalk  nodules.  This  dcj)osit,  thickest  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  reverse  slope  of  the  mound,  liardly  (^xisis 
on  the  crest  and  is  very  thin  on  the  forward  slope.  It  can  bo 
traced  beyond  the  crest  to  define  the  extension  of  A^  th«^ 
earliest  addition  to  the  core,  which  consists  of  dirty  chalk 
rabble. 
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The  chalk  nodules  forming  the 
ore  are  much  weathered  (frac- 
ured)  near  the  bottom  of  the 
everse  slope  of  the  mound,  and 
lightly  so  near  the  original 
ground  level  on  the  forward  slope. 

Deductions.  The  core  may  be 
the  original  vallum.  The  chalk 
silt,  thickest  at  the  base  of  the 
'reverse  slope,  implies  trampling 
and  weathering  and  suggests  an 
'  interval  of  time  before  subsequent 
depositions.  The  weathering  of 
the  chalk  nodules  proves  expo- 
isure  of  this  surface^;  it  occurs  on 
the  north  side  at  the  point  where 
these,  near  enough  to  the  surface 
to  suffer  from  frost  action,  are 
■  wettest  and  most  liable  to  frac- 
ture. 

B.  A  deposit  on  the  reverse 
slope  of  the  core  A,  inclined  at 
25-30°,  of  mingled  earthy  matter 
and  chalk  nodules  3  ft.  7  ins. 
thick,  the  upper  surface  smooth 
and  firmly  consolidated.  No 
silting  was  visible  at  the  base  of 
the  slope  on  this  surface,  but 
there  is  a  slight  amount  of  dis- 
integrated chalk  at  the  point 
on  the  plan. 

Deductions.  This  deposit  re- 
presents the  first  important 
addition  to  the  vallum ;  the 
character  of  the  material  suggests 
that  it  was  partly  composed  of 
silting  from  the  original  fosse. 

1  But  brief  OA'})osur( 


f 

might  ])r(Hin('(»  it. 
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The  consolidated  surface  (see  Fig.  5)  indicates  trampling,  but 
there  was  evidently  an  insufficient  interval  of  time  to  permit 
the  accumulation  of  silt  (the  product  of  rain  wash  and  tramplingi 
as  in  A^)  before  subsequent  additions  were  made. 

C.  A  second  deposit  on  the  same  slope  and  at  a  similar  anglel 
— but  leading  out  at  the  foot  for  some  distance  at  a  slope  ok 
only  10° — of  chalk  rubble,  not  so  clean  as  A,  2  ft.  9  ins.  thick. 

Final  addition  ] 
'D'  on  fig.  3 


Addition  Addition  Original  bank  i 

C  on  fig.  3  B  on  fig.  3  A  on  fig.  3  j 

Fig.  5.  Section  of  Vallum,  Fleam  Dyke,  showing  successive  reconstructions,  | 

The  surface  was  similar  to  that  on  the  corresponding  slope  of  A  j 
but  there  was  a  greater  development  of  silt  (C^)  which  has  a  ] 
maximum  thickness  of  1  ft.  near  the  base. 

Deductions.  This  deep  silting  with  its  gentle  slope  suggests  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  before  the  next  addition.  That  the 
deposit  is  entirely  of  chalk  rubble  suggests  that  it  may  be 
material  from  the  present  main  fosse,  which  in  this  phase  doubt- 
less approximated  to  its  present  form. 
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D.  A  somewhat  confused  mass,  the  greatest  thickness  of 
vhich  is  about  3  ft.  4  ins.,  of  earthy  matter  (D^)  overlaid  by 
halk  rubble,  represents  doubtless  a  cleaning-up  of  the  fosse, 
md  one  important — or  several  minor — improvements  therein 
md  consequent  addition  or  additions  to  the  bulk  of  the  rampart. 
Two  successive  surfaces  (D-,  D^)  of  this  deposit  show  traces 
exposure — a  crust  of  disintegrated  chalk.   The  upper  surface 
IS  the  present  crest  and  reverse  slope  of  the  vallum ;  it  shows 
rainwash  at  the  foot  of  the  slope. 

.  The  deposit  lies  unconformably  on  C,  thus  emphasizing  the 
prolonged  period  during  which  the  silt  of  the  latter  accumulated. 

,  A  track  down  the  side  of  the  Railway  cutting  adjacent  to  the 
Section  was  examined.  The  silt  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  spreads 
out  into  a  fan,  and  the  composition  of  this  fan  is  comparable 
with  that  of  the  silt  of  the  vallum.  It  can  thus  be  demonstrated 
t  hat  this  fine  deposition  of  material  can  be  produced  by  trampling, 
or  by  rainw^ash  (as  in  the  fosse,  Section  V,  see  p.  37,  footnote). 
The  consolidated  surfaces  of  A  and  C  of  the  vallum  imply  that 

,  the  formation  of  the  silt  described  above  is  to  be  attributed  to 
both  causes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  method  of  construction  shown  by 
the  Section — a  mound  cast  up  close  to  the  ditch,  subsequent 
additions  being  deposited  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  bank,  is 
commonly  met  with  in  ancient  earthwork  and  is  not  incom- 
patible with  completion  of  the  work  as  it  stands  to-day  witliin 
a  brief  period  ;  it  is  solely  the  evidence  of  exposure  to  atmo- 
spheric and  human  action  of  the  successive  layers  which  provides 
grounds  for  the  theory  of  successive  reconstructions,  extending 
over  a  period  of  time  which  is  unknown  but  which  may  possibly 
have  been  considerable  \ 

1  Soil  lines.  The  total  absence  of  a  dark  line  of  decayed  turf  wliicli 
might  be  expected  to  occur  at  two  points  (at  least)  within  the  vaHuni  (the 
surfaces  of  A  and  C)  is  paralleled  in  the  Tunnilus  section  (see  ]).  40). 
Here  the  original  silting  of  the  fosse,  the  upper  layers  of  v,  hich  were  tine 
earthy  matter,  was  covered  at  some  unknown,  but  probably  late  date,  with 
six  feet  of  chalk  rubble.  Close  turf  must  have  covered  the  silt  when  the 
late  filKng-in  took  place,  but  no  trace  could  be  seen  of  it  at  the  junction  of 
silt  and  rubble  ;  in  colour  and  texture  the  former  was  homogeneous  for  a 
thickness  of  2  to  3  inches.  Again,  no  turf  line  could  be  deterniinoii  whoir 
the  scarp  has  within  the  last  50  years  been  covered  with  a  thick  dep<vsit  of 
chalk  rubble  in  constructing  the  Railway. 
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The  original  surface  under  the  vallum  consisted  of  ^oil  9  inches  ^ 
to  1^  foot  in  depth.  This  surface  conformed  to  the  surface  of  the  i 
underlying  chalk,  which  was  here  very  irregular.  \ 

The  soil  was  carefully  examined.  Three  flint  flakes,  the  tooth  ly 
of  an  ungulate,  several  burnt  flints  and  charcoal  (the  latter  closer 
to  a  burnt  flint  and  situated  under  the  northern  edge  of  theij 
vallum)  were  the  only  finds.  J 

In  trenching  the  vallum  a  few  broken  animal  bones  (those  oi) 
ox  and  deer  being  recognised),  one  marked  with  transverse  cutsj 
were  found ;  there  was,  moreover,  in  deposit  D,  at  the  spot 
marked  X  on  the  plan,  in  undisturbed  chalk  rubble,  a  flat  piecei 
of  coarse  plain  well-baked  pottery  3  x  2  x  J  in.  in  thickness,, 
almost  certainly  Romano-British  \  Several  pieces  of  chalk  show-f 
ing  pick  and  axe  marks  were  obtained  from  the  B  layer  (wherei 
the  lumps  were  largest),  but  it  was  not  possible  to  determinei 
of  what  material  were  the  implements  which  produced  them. 

The  character  of  the  primary  earthwork. 

Section  of  the  vallum  having  provided  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  original  bank  of  moderate  dimensions  (core  A) 
we  may  next  consider  whether  this  corresponds  with  a  fosse  the* 
floor  of  which  was  the  shelf  or  trench  on  the  scarp. 

The  problem  is  presented  graphically  in  Fig.  4  which  shows: 
(a)  the  constituent  elements  of  the  vallum  (Railway  Cuttings 
section);  (6)  the  profile  of  the  fosse  (Section  I),  and  (c)  thei 
"  y  "  shelf  on  the  scarp  reconstituted  as  a  V-shaped  fosse. 

Comparison  of  the  sectional  areas  respectively  of.  the  core 
of  the  vallum  and  of  the  V-shaped  fosse  suggest  that  these  arei 
complementary.  The  sectional  area  of  the  former  is  approxi- 
mately 122  square  feet;  of  the  latter  134  sq.  ft.  The  area  of  thei 
core  A  is  thus  10  less  than  that  of  the  "V"  fosse,  a  difference! 
which  may  well  be  due  to  denudation ;  material  from  the  scarp} 
of  the  former  has  helped  to  fill  the  latter,  so  that  one  is  com- 
paring a  denuded  vallum  with  an  original  ditch.  \ 

The  significance  of  these  figures  may  be  tested  by  an  exami- 1 
nation  of  the  sectional  areas  respectively  of  the  whole  vallum 

1  A  portion  of  a  wheel-made  base  of  a  pot  identical  in  colour  and  texture 
was  subsequently  found  in  a  Romano- British  deposit  at  Mutlow  Hill,  on 
the  S.E.  side  (see  p.  46). 
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nd  fosse.  The  diagram  (Fig.  4)  shows  the  original  profile  of 
jhe  main  fosse  at  Section  I,  the  reconstruction  being  based  on 
h\e  assumption  that  the  counterscarp  was  cut  at  the  angle 
hown  to-day  by  the  lower  four  feet— the  only  part  that  has  not 
uffered  from  frost  action.  If  this  profile  be  accepted  as  probable, 
t  will  be  agreed  that  the  proportion  of  silt  in  the  fosse  derived 
rom  the  counterscarp  and  scarp  respectively  as  shown  in  the 
liagram  is  approximately  correct. 

Now  the  sectional  area  of  the  whole  vallum  is  320  sq.  ft.  and 
hat  of  the  whole  fosse  412  sq.  ft. ;  but  for  accurate  comparison 
t  is  clear  that  the  sectional  area  of  the  silt  in  the  fosse  derivable 
rom  the  vallum  (65  sq.  ft.)  must  be  added  to  the  former  figure. 
'  The  corrected  figures  for  the  whole  vallum  (385  sq.  ft.)  and 
bsse  (412  sq.  ft.)  may  be  expressed  as  a  ratio — 100  to  107 ;  the 
igures  for  the  core  A  and  the  "V"  fosse  which  we  have  no 
'ueans  of  correcting,  are  m  the  ratio  of  100  to  110.  The  corre- 
spondence is  close,  and  supports  the  theory  that  the  latter 
4ements  of  the  earthwork  constituted  the  original  "Fleam 
Dyke^";  but  the  evidence  is  too  limited  to  estabhsh  a  conclusion. 

Evidence  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  Dyke  ; 
Excavations  at  Mutlow  Hill  and  elsewhere. 

Section  of  the  vallum  having  yielded  evidence  of  successive 
reconstructions  of  an  earthwork  originally  of  slight  defensive 
value,  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  an  approximate  upper 
limit  of  date  for  the  final  reconstruction. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Mutlow  Hill  was  selected  for  tlie  in- 
vestigation, since  this  area  was  known  to  have  yielded  remains 
of  the  Roman  and  earlier  periods. 

A  trench  3  feet  wide  was  cut,  extending  from  the  base  of  t  he 
tumulus  southward  for  a  distance  of  22  feet  (see  Map:  Inset). 
■In  it  a  rich  stratum  of  pottery  sherds  was  found  1-1^  foot 
below  the  present  surface;  160  sherds,  sevei-a,]  fiint  Hakes,  a, 
fragment  of  Roman  glass,  a  thin  ribbon  of  bronze  (ring)  and  one 
small  piece  of  iron  were  found  in  an  an^a  of  31)  sq.  11.  This 

*  The  sectional  areas  given  above  were  obljiiiiod  IVom  t  he  so;ilc  |>l;ni  witli 
I  lie  planimeter  by  Mr  Talbot  Peel,  M.A,,  to  wlioin  thanks  :\vc  due. 
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deposit  ceased  abruptly  13  ft.  f)  ins.  from  the  tumulus  end  oW 
the  trench,  at  the  approximate  point  where  the  vallum  (her(p 
destroyed)  must  have  been  sited  \  r 

Several  of  the  sherds  were  definitely  of  late  La  Tene  cliaracter|i* 
but  the  majority  was  of  coarse  Romano-British  ware.  The  latte:<P^ 
half  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  would  be  indicated  as  a  safe  dat(f''^ 
for  the  earliest  remains  in  view  of  their  associations.  This  con  ' 
firms  the  results  obtained  in  1852^  by  Lord  Braybrooke  wh([ 
found  in  or  near  the  tumulus  one  British  coin  (copper,  inscribe(  P 
RVFS)  and  two  plain  late  La  Tene  bow  fibulae ;  and  1st  century! 
Roman  coins  (first  brass  of  Domitian  and  Trajan  and  secont] 
brass  of  Vespasian  and  Titus)  among  others  of  much  later  dat(  \ 
(4th  century).  | 

A  second  trench  was  then  cut  a  few  yards  to  the  East  when  \ 
the  remains  of  the  vallum  were  more  definite.  Here  simila  i 
pottery,  flint  flakes  and  one  rough  scraper  were  found  on  the 
ancient  floor  up  to  a  point  15  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tumulus  i 
no  finds  occurred  beyond  this  point,  though  the  undisturbed 
chalk  rock  was  laid  bare  for  a  distance  of  20  feet. 

The  position  of  these  trenches  in  relation  to  the  vallum  is 
shown  on  the  inset  Map  (Fig.  1).  The  evidence  they  yield  lec 
me  to  conclude  that  the  vallum  as  finally  reconstructed  was  iri 
existence  when  occupation  of  the  site  commenced  not  earlieif 
than  the  middle  of  the  1st  century  A.D. ;  but  this  deduction  was 
proved  to  be  unsound.  Before  continuing  the  account  of  the 
investigations  at  Mutlow  Hill,  however,  a  brief  digression  need^ 
to  be  made. 

Dr  Palmer,  considering  that  further  excavation  in  the  neigh-l 
bourhood  of  the  Railway  cutting  might  throw  light  on  thei 
occurrence  of  the  Romano-British  potsherd  in  the  vallum 
mentioned  on  p.  44,  made  an  excavation  at  a  point  75  yards  tcl 
the  S.E.  of  the  cutting,  and  nearly  opposite  Fosse  Section  No.  ] 

1  Fine  silt  under-lay  this  deposit  for  a  depth  of  four  feet.   This  was! 
evidently  rainwash  from  the  barrow  which  is  of  Bronze  Age  date,  probablj  ? 
circa  1000  B.C.  For  an  account  of  its  contents  see  Arch.  Journ.  vol.  ix  i  i 
p.  226.   The  rainwash  was  completely  bare  of  finds.   There  is  thus  nc ;  | 
evidence  that  the  site  was  anything  more  than  a  place  of  sepulture  in  the ,  ] 
Bronze  Age.  i  ' 

2  Arch.  Journ.  vol.  ix,  1852,  p.  226  ff.  esp.  p.  230.  | 
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00  inset  Map  and  Fig.  (j).  Trenches  were  driven  into  the  reverse 
ope  of  the  ramp  for  a  distance  of  IS' 5  feet  and  64  sq.  feet  of 
•10  ancient  surfoce  was  exposed.  The  section  showed  stratifi- 
uion  simihir  to  that  at  the  Railway  cutting,  the  apparent 
litferences  being  due  to  the  foot  of  the  ramp  having  been  cut 
ff  by  the  plough. 


SeCTiON  /N 
NORTH  $U}P£ 
OF  VALLUM 
75VARP5  S.E, 
OF  RAILWAY 

scAuS"  OP  Peer 

I  I  I  I  )  I  .  I  I 


Two  potsherds,  undoubtedly  Romano-British,  and  one  iron 
ivet-head  were  found  in  deposit  C  (Fig.  6)  and  a  variety  of 
imilar  pot  fragments  in  the  undisturbed  soil  under  the  ramp. 
)f  these  sherds  five — one  from  Deposit  C,  four  from  the  old 
urface  soil — were  readily  identified  as  fragments  of  a  small  olla 
■r  jar  (measuring  7 J  inches  across  the  mouth)  of  a  type  common 
Q  the  district.  The  vessel  was  probably  almost  identical  with 
n  example  (9|  inches  high,  rim  diameter  7^  inches,  base  dia- 
neter  3f  inches)  from  the  Roman  cemetery  at  Litlington  in  the 
]^ambridge  Museum  :  the  form  originated  in  the  Early  Iron  Age, 
)eing  met  with  in  an  urn  from  the  cremation  cemetery  at  Hitchin 
Ransom  Coll.).  Fragments  of  similar  vessels  occur  on  the 
viutlow  Hill  living  floor;  and  the  late  1st  century  A.D.  may  be 
iccepted  as  a  probable  date. 

This  evidence  clearly  pointed  to  a  Roman  or  post-Roman  date 
or  deposits  C  and  D  of  the  vallum,  a  conclusion  wliich  was  in 
K)  way  supported  by  the  results  of  th(^  Mutlow  Hiil  diggings. 
Further  investigation  clearly  was  necessary  hvw. 

Three  more  trenches  were  therefore  cut  radially  I'lom  l  lio  baso 
)f  the  tumulus  at  different  points.  Numerous  potslionis  o\ 
;hc  types  now  femiliar  were  found  in  vnvh  at  \hc  .sanu 
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as  in  the  earlier  diggings  ;  as  in  these,  the  finds  ceased  at  s 
short  distance  from  the  barrow  (at  15  feet,  9  feet,  and  12  feet 
respectively^).  That  is  to  say  the  deposits  of  potsherds  wercJipot! 
limited  to  a  belt  about  a  dozen  feet  wide  round  the  barrow^ 
the  periphery  of  this  belt  chanced  to  touch  the  north  edge  o: 
the  vallum  on  the  south  side  of  the  barrow,  and  the  origina! 
trenches  having  been  confined  to  this  sector  led  to  error  ir 
deduction.  Thus  the  causes  which  limited  the  area  of  Romano- 
British  deposit  were  seen  to  be  unconnected  with  Fleam  Dyke^'lp 
and  the  apparent  conflict  of  evidence  did  not  exist. 

The  next  step  clearly  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  oldest  per 
tion  of  the  vallum  (A  on  plan,  Fig.  3)  w^as  likewise  of  late  date! 

The  richness  of  the  deposit  under  the  north  slope  of  the  ramj  i  4 
near  the  railway  cutting  pointed  to  the  desirability  of  trenchinglL 
the  scarp  of  the  vallum  at  that  point ;  but  it  was  thought  that  th(|L 
required  information  might  be  obtained  at  much  less  expense  by|y 
a  section  through  the  partially  levelled  vallum  near  the  tumulus 

The  character  of  this  section,  which  was  cut  from  the  lip  0 
the  fosse  northwards  for  a  distance  of  30  feet^,  is  shown  in  th4 
plan  (Fig.  7).  What  remained  of  the  ramp  showed  no  indications 
of  disturbance ;  it  lay  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  and  was 
composed  of  a  closely  consolidated  mass  of  small  chalk  nodules 
mixed  with  chalky  earth  with  patches  of  larger  lumps  of  chall 
(representing  the  A  deposit  revealed  at  the  Railway  cutting 
partially  overlaid  with  chalk  rubble ;  the  top  soil  was  nearb 
1  foot  thick. 

In  the  chalky  mass  one  fragment  of  a  Roman  amphora  wa; 
found ;  and,  in  the  undisturbed  soil  under  the  ramp^  there  wer( 

1  Save  that  in  one  case  prolonged  search  revealed  two  isolated  fragment;i 
beyond  the  point  where  the  rich  layer  ceased. 

2  About  half  the  circumference  was  tested. 

3  Space  will  not  permit  an  analysis  of  the  interesting  problem  presented 
by  the  facts  thus  ascertained.  The  barrow  is  now  partially,  and  was  onc' 
perhaps  wholly,  encircled  by  a  shallow  (inner)  ditch  and  low  (outer)  bank  j 
the  pottery  layer  did  not  extend,  in  the  sections  which  crossed  the  bank 
beyond  its  crest. 

4  Since  the  core  A  was  28  feet  in  breadth  at  the  Railway  cutting  thi 
distance  was  thought  to  be  ample. 

^  This  surface  soil  varied  greatly  in  thickness  and  was  in  one  place  ver 
firmly  consolidated  as  though  an  ancient  footpath  crossed  our  section. 
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ound,  at  the  points  indicated  in 

1  he  plan,  one  Romano-British 
>otsherd  of  hard  grey  paste  and 

second  amphora  fragment,  two 
lails,  one  oystershell  and  one 
nece  of  Hertfordshire  conglome- 
ate,  the  whole  group  of  finds 
xnng  undoubtedl}'  of  the  Roman 
xriod  without  La  Tene  ad- 
nixture. 

The  section  was  carried  down 
lie  slope  of  the  scarp  and  the 
«helf  exposed,  but  the  main  fosse 
vas  not  opened  out,  because 
he  ditch  had  been  almost  en- 
'  irely  filled  in,  and  the  shelf  itself 
-vas  8  feet  below  the  present 
ground  level. 

On  the  shelf,  which  here  was 
evel.  silt,  with  a  little  chalk 
■ubble  in  the  angle,  had  accu- 
mulated to  a  depth  and  of  a 
iharacter  similar  to  that  seen  in 
:he  fosse  sections  already  illus- 
[  rated  \    The    surface    of  the 
k'p("^sit    presented    the  usual 
mgle  (30°),  and  in  it,  at  a  depth 
>t  7  inches,  two  small  fi-agments 
t  Roman  tile  were  found  to- 
gether; and  at  a  depth  of  from 
^  to  8  inches-  a  minute  fragment 
of  pottery,  of  soft  paste,  of  the 

'  Thus  the  more  active  proce.sises  of 
deuudation  had  cciised  before  the  fosse 
was  filled  in  at  this  point. 

-  Thesiltingbeingrcmovedin layers 

2  inches  thick,  and  the  fragment 
found  after  removal,  the  ai)proximate 
depth  only  was  determined. 

C.A.S.  Comm.  Vol.  XXIV, 
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same  colour  and  texture  as  several  small  pieces  found  in  thf)  lots 
deposit  near  the  tumulus.  Here  and  there  in  the  upper  ie( 
8  inches  of  the  silt,  moreover,  several  flint  flakes  were  founds 

No  other  finds  occurred  in  that  portion  of  the  shelf  (six  feeti 
wide)  which  was  excavated.   The  total  thickness  of  silt  at  the 
point  where  were  the  finds  was  19-20  inches;  there  was  there-  j  q; 
fore  12  inches  or  so  of  this  deposit  below  them.  |l 

Here  again  then  we  have  an  apparent  conflict  of  evidence;" 
the  finds  on  the  fosse  shelf,  taken  at  their  face  value,  suggest* 
that  this  was  in  existence  in  the  Roman  period,  while  the  finds  I  y 
under  the  vallum  suggest  that  the  earthwork  had  not  then 
been  raised. 


The  variety  of  interpretations  to  which  the  facts  lend  them-i 
selves  may  be  considered  in  more  detail. 

(a)  The  primary  earthwork  may  be  a  work  of  the  middle 
or  late  Roman  period;  the  finds  under  the  vallum  representing 
rubbish  of  the  Romano-British  settlement  deposited  prior  to 
its  construction,  those  in  the  fosse  objects  thrown  in  subsequent 
thereto.  But  nothing  that  we  know  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Eastern  Britain  suggests  that  a  military  work  designed  to  pro- 
tect Norfolk  from  attack  from  the  south-west  would  be  built  by 
this  people.  The  Iceni  might  perhaps  have  built  it  between 
A.D.  43  and  60 ;  but  the  purely  Roman  character  of  the  sherds 
found  under  the  oldest  part  of  the  bank  render  it  improbable 
that  it  was  a  work  of  this  tribe  at  this  period ;  for  the  Roman 
civilization  penetrated  but  slowly  into  their  territories. 

(b)  The  primary  earthwork  may  be  the  work  of  pre-Roman 
Celtic-speaking  peoples— the  Iceni  or  their  predecessors.  This 
explanation  accounts  for  the  Romano-British  objects  in  the 
ditch,  but  involves  the  assumption  that  the  bank  was  levelled 
during  the  Roman  period  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mutlow  Hill 
— when  the  pottery,  etc.  was  deposited  in  the  old  surface  soil — 
and  afterwards  replaced.  This  is  in  itself  improbable,  and  it  is 

1  A  "great  Dumber  of  flint  flakes  and  scrapers"  were  found  in  the  urn 
field  at  Aylesford,  contemporary  with  the  Belgic  urns.  See  A.  J.  Evans, 
Archaeologia,  vol.  lii,  p.  319.  Those  mentioned  above  were  probably  con- 
temporary with  the  Romano-British  settlement, 
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\ot  supported  by  any  stratigraphical  evidence  obtained  during 
ho  excavations  in  this  sector. 

{c)  The  primary  earthwork  may  be  post-Roman,  constructed 
\v  the  East  Anglians  as  a  defence  against  the  Middle  Anglians 
)r  the  Mercians. 

Since  so  much  Roman  rubbish  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
.\[utlow  Hill — there  was  a  Roman  building  close  by — Roman 
-herds  might  be  expected  to  occi7r  in  and  under  a  vallum  thrown 
pp  in  post- Roman  times,  and  a  few  Roman  objects  might  easily 
liind  their  way  into  the  ditch  of  the  earthwork  at  this  point. 

The  latter  hypothesis  seems  to  be  most  in  accord  with  the 
facts,  but  since  the  excavations  planned  for  next  year  may  yield 
.evidence  permitting  a  definite  decision,  further  discussion  of  the 
iproblem  may  conveniently  be  postponed. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  evidence  detailed  in  this 
section  of  the  Report  proves  that  the  additions  to  the  vallum 
of  the  original  Fleam  Dyke  could  not  have  been  carried  out 
earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  and  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  a  similar  upper  limit  of  date 
for  the  primary  earthwork. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. 

The  Investigation  in  1921  was  confined  to  that  sector  of  the 
Fleam  Dyke  which  lies  between  the  Railway  cutting  and  Dun- 
gate  Farm,  a  distance  of  2500  yards.  This  sector  to-day  presents 
uniform  characters,  the  ditch  being  about  10-11  feet  deep  and 
the  scarp  measuring  40-50  feet  on  the  sloped 

Section  across  the  vallum  at  the  Railway  cutting  showed  an 
.  original  core — a  bank  some  7  feet  high — increased  to  the  pre- 
.  sent  dimensions  mainly  by  two  additions.  An  interval  of  time, 
possibly  considerable,  was  shown  by  the  presence  of  silt  (rain- 
wash)  to  have  elapsed  between  these  successive  reconstructions  ; 
the  probability  of  minor  repairs  and  improvements  having  been 
carried  out  from  time  to  time  was  also  indicated. 

Sections  across  the  fosse  at  several  points  reviNiled  a  main 
trench  with  a  fiat  fioor  some  4  to  G  feet  below  the  sill,  and 

1  Except  where  local  cau808  liavc  produced  deep  silting,  ms  Mt  Uun.uativ 
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showed  the  counterscarp  to  have  been  steeper  than  the  scarp ^imiftiDi 
A  secondary  trench  or  shelf  on  this  scarp,  sometimes  flat,  some-j  |sii 
times  V-shaped,  was  a  constant  feature.  It  may  have  been  ani|  |{da 
integral  part  of  the  defences ;  or  it  may  represent,  with  theii  i\\ 
"  core  "  of  the  vallum  mentioned  above,  the  first  phase  of  then  i^jd; 
defensive  work.  Steps  or  footholds  in  the  chalk  face  of  theij  itir 
scarp  near  the  original  ground-level  are  thought  to  be  con-ij  |at 
nected  with  the  methods  adopted  for  raising  the  material  frorai 
ditch  to  bank. 

These  sections  revealed  on  the  whole  a  striking  uniformity  in 
the  profile  of  the  fosse.  If  the  existing  Dyke  be  the  result  of 
successive  reconstructions,  these  were,  one  may  conclude,  on: 
each  occasion  carried  out  along  the  whole  length  of  the  sector 
under  investigation. 

The  original  crossing  point  of  the  "  Icknield  Way,"  whether 
in  the  form  of  an  unmetalled  track  or  of  a  Roman  road,  was  not 
determined.  The  fosse  was  found  to  be  continuous  up  to  the 
metalling  of  the  present  London-Newmarket  Road  on  either 
side;  and  rubble  filling  was  found  on  the  line  of  the  fosse  at 
several  other  points  in  the  neighbourhood  thought  to  be  possible 
crossing  places.  The  evidence  of  a  Saxon  Charter  (974  A.D.) 
suggests  that  the  Way,  and  an  East-and-West  road,  the  an- 
tiquity of  which  had  not  hitherto  been  suspected,  crossed  the 
dyke  at  the  western  end  of  Wratting  parish,  S.E.  of  Mutlow 
Hill.  Examination  of  the  dyke  at  this  point  was  postponed  till 
next  year. 

The  presence  of  Romano- British  potsherds  discovered  at  two 
points  in  and  under  the  successive  additions  to  the  original 
"  core  "  of  the  rampart  showed  that  these  reconstructions  were 
carried  out  at  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Claudian  conquest ; 
section  through  the  partially  levelled  "  core  "  near  Mutlow  Hill 
also  revealed  Roman  remains  in  the  subsoil,  but  the  presence  of 
objects  of  similar  character  in  the  ditch  at  this  point  complicates 
the  problem  of  the  date  of  the  primary  earthwork,  and  no 

1  This  observation  may  enable  the  disputed  point  as  to  which  side  of  the 
ditch  the  bank  of  the  Brent  or  Pampisford  Ditch  lay,  to  be  determined  by 
a  short  day's  digging.  A  tentative  examination  at  one  point  by  the  writer 
showed  that  there  was  a  greater  deposit  of  silt  on  the  south  side  of  the 
ditch  ;  but  the  results  obtained  were  not  followed  up. 
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lotinite  conclusion  on  this  point  has  been  reached.  The  fact  that 
.\o  single  fragment  of  deer's  horn  and  nothing  which  can  safely 
V  dated  earlier  than  the  Roman  period  was  found  in  the  course 
^f  the  excavations  either  in  the  fosse  sections  or  in  the  vallum, 
ends,  however,  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  Fleam  Dyke  is 
Mitirely  a  work  of  late  (Anglo-Saxon)  date  since  it  is  improbable 
hat  the  Romans  built  it^.  Further  excavations  are  proposed 
or  next  year,  and  it  is  hoped  to  deal  with  these,  and  with  the 
n-oblems  of  the  date  and  purpose  of  the  earthwork  suggested 
'L\v  the  evidence,  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St  John's 
College  ;  to  Mr  Hanslip  Long  ;  and  to  Messrs  Bidwell  and  Sons 
representing  the  late  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  who  permitted  ex- 
cavation in  portions  of  the  Dyke  respectively  owned  by  them ; 
\nd  to  Mr  Brand  and  Mr  George  Long,  tenants,  for  their  con- 
usant and  cooperation. 

Assistance  rendered  by  many  friends,  the  chief  of  whom  are 
Mr  C.  G.  Brocklebank  of  Bartlow  and  Dr  L.  Cobbett  of  Cam- 
bridge, is  acknowledged.  The  valued  help  given  by  Dr  Stanley 
Smith,  F.G.S.,  in  dealing  with  the  geological  problems  con- 
nected with  the  successive  deposits  forming  the  vallum  requires 
special  mention.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  character 
of  these  deposits  were  in  all  essential  points  confirmed  by 
Mr  W.  B.  R.  King,  M.A.,  assistant  to  the  Woodwardian  Professor 
of  Geology,  who  also  examined  the  section.  Mr  Charles  F.  Fox 
read  the  proof,  and  made  valuable  suggestions.  We  are  also 
much  indebted  to  William  C.  Frost  of  Balsham,  a  most  in- 
telligent and  efficient  workman. 

The  Romano-British  potsherds  and  other  objects  found  in  and 
under  the  vallum  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Archaeology 
and  of  Ethnology,  Cambridge. 

1  The  fact  that  very  little  was  found  in  the  fosse  sections  suggests  that 
the  Earthwork  may,  subsequent  to  its  final  reconstruction,  have  heen  hut 
little  used,  and  in  brief  time  entirely  aud  permanently  desertetl. 
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KING'S  HALL  LIBRARY. 

By  C.  E.  Sayle,  M.A. 
Paper  read  5  December  1921. 
1317. 

King's  Hall  dates  from  7  July  131 7  ^  King  Edward  II  gave 
"  certain  books  of  the  laws  and  canons  "  to  the  Society ^ 

1326. 

"  These  were  taken  away  by  command  of  Queen  Isabella."  On 
23  September  1326,  Isabella  embarked  at  Dort,  and  landed  next 
day  at  Harwich ;  she  marched  on  Bury  St  Edmund's,  and  seized 
there  a  large  sum  of  the  King's  money,  and  thence  came  to 
Cambridge,  stopping  some  days  at  Barnwell  Priory^.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  she  took  away  the  King's  scholars' 
books. 

1S32. 

In  the  Issue  Roll  of  6  Edward  III,  under  October  2,  we  find 
the  following  entry : 

To  Simon  de  Bury,  master  of  the  King's  scholars  at  Cam- 
bridge, to  whom  the  Lord  the  King,  in  recompense  for  the 
books  of  the  Laws  and  canons  which  Lord  Edward,  late  King 
of  England,  father  of  the  present  King,  gave  him,  and  which 
afterwards,  by  command  of  the  Lady  Isabella,  Queen  of 
England,  were  taken  away  from  the  aforesaid  Simon,  granted 
him  101.  of  his  gift.  In  money  paid  to  him  by  his  own  hands 
in  discharge  thereof,  by  writ  of  privy  seal,  &c., — 10?.^ 

1  The  King's  Scholars  and  King's  Hall,  1917.  [By  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball] 
Privately  printed  for  presentation  on  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  King's  scholars  in  Cambridge. 

2  C.  H,  Cooper,  Memorials  of  Cambridge,  ii,  194.  The  evidence  for  this 
is  given  post,  sub  anno  1332. 

2  See  also  W.  Stubbs,  Chronicles  o  f  the  Reigns  of  Edward  land  Edward  II 
(1882),  Vol.  I,  p.  314.  "Venit  ad  Grantebrigge,  et  ad  prioratum  de  Berne- 
welle  per  aliquot  dies  perhendinavit." 

Issues  of  the  Exchequer,  being  a  collection  of  payments  made  out  of 
his  Majesty's  revenue,  from  King  Henry  III  to  King  Henry  VI  inclusive, 
with  an  Appendix.  Extracted  and  translated  from  the  original  rolls  of  the 
Ancient  Pell  Office.  By  Frederick  Devon.  London,  1837,  8«,  pp.  142-3. 
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While  talking  about  books  and  King  Edward  III,  we  must 
lot  forget  that  the  king  had  for  his  tutor  Richard  de  Bury, 
fterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  author  of  the  Philobiblon. 
t  may  well  be  that  the  bishop  endeavoured  to  instil  into  his 
lupil  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  books  \ 

1361-2. 

An  inventor}^  of  the  goods  of  the  Society  in  this  year  contains 
I  list  of  the  books  -. 

Presens  Repertorium  factum  fuit  per  sex  socios  Aule  domini 
Regis  Cantebrigie  in  custodis  cista  communi...libri  iuris 
civilis : 

Unum  Inforciatum  pulcrum  datum  per  dominum  Regem 
Calesiae. 

Unum  Digestum  Novum  pulcrum  datum  per  Regem 
Calesiae. 

Unus  Codex  bonus  datus  per  Regem  Calesiae. 

Duo  Digesta  vetera  apparitata. 

Tres  Codices  apparitati. 

Duo  parva  volumina  bona^ 

Unum  Digestum  novum  apparitatum. 

Quatuor  lecturae  domini  Azonis. 

Odefridus  super  Digestum  Vetus. 

Tres  libelli  Institutionum. 

1  In  fact  next  year,  1333,  Richard  de  Bury  was  appointed,  witli  others, 
to  remove  from  the  University  the  King's  scholars  "  who  are  sufficiently 
benefited,  and  those  who  are  unfit  to  proceed."— i)ocM;«ew^s  relating  to  the 
University  (]852),  Vol.  i,  p.  9. 

-  King's  Hall  Books,  iv,  9  seq. 

3  Parvum  volumes.  This  is  Justinian.  For  two  other  manuscripts  hofore 
UOO,  see  Rev.  G.W.W.  Minns,  Records  of  Titchf  eld  Abbey,  p.  18.  (Parvuin 
Vohmien.  H  3.  Decima  Collatio  Parvi  Voluminis,  in  quaterno.  H  4.)  See 
the  edition  of  J.  B.  Ascensius  in  1511.  "Volumen  hoc  (quod  ]>arvum 
dicitur)  in  se  coutinens  collationum  seu  autenticoruni  libros:  insupor  tms 
Hbros  codicis:  necnon  feudorum  duos:  una  cum  opuscule  de  pace."  Pli. 
Renouard  Bihliographie  de  J.  B.  Ascensius  (1908),  i,  53L  It  was  reprinted 
in  1604  at  Lyons.  [Cambridge  University  Library,  1  .  2L]  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr  F.  Jenkinson,  University  Librarian,  for  this  note.  I- or 
another  Parvmn  Volumen,  totally  different  (Prisciaiuis  Minor  in  Inst,  xvn 
xviii),  see  British  Museum  MS  Royal  8  A  vi.  ff.  29  and  030  (Warner  and 
( iilson). 
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The  fact  that  King  Edward  III  sent  three  manuscripts  to 
Cambridge  from  Calais  takes  us  back  again  into  history.  For 
after  the  town  was  taken  on  4  August  1347,  all  England,  we  areiP 
told,  was  filled  with  the  spoils  of  Edward's  expedition^ 

In  the  same  year  there  is  also  note  of  a  theological  book  given! 
by  Thomas  Powys,  warden  : 

Unum  par  sententiarum  in  perpetuum  collegio  remansurum.  i 
Thus  the  Hall  was  already  known  as  the  College. 

1365-6. 

In  this  year  Nicholas  Roos^  the  Warden  and  two  fellows  wenti 
to  London  to  get  £10  due  from  the  county  of  Bedford,  and  two 
books  left  to  the  Society  by  Thomas  Powys,  namely^ : 

Rosarium 

Speculator  l 

1368. 

King  Edward  III,  through  William  of  Wykeham,  gave  more 
law  books  this  year : 

'  Cette  indenture  faite  entre  nostre  Sieur  le  Roi  d'une  part 
et  Nichol  Roos  gardien  de  la  Salle  des  Escoliers  de  nostre  dit 
le  Roi  en  I'universite  de  Cantebrige  d'autre  part  temoigne  que 
le  dit  Nichol  a  re^u  par  les  mains  de  William  de  Wykeham 
eveque  de  Wyncestre  Chancellor  de  nostre  dit  Sieur  le  Roi  un 
corps  de  loi  civile.  C'est  a  savoir  cinque  livres :  Un  Code, 
Digest  Vieux,  Digeste  Neuf,  Infortiatum,  et  Petit  Volume 
que  nostre  Sieur  le  Roi  a  donne  a  demeurer  en  la  meme 
maison  perpetuelment.'  For  Walter  de  Herford,  etc.^ 

1  D.N.B.  ad  loc.  —The  reader  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  it  was 
in  commemoration  of  this  siege  that  Rodin  executed  his  famous  group, 
The  Burghers  of  Calais,  which  was  erected  at  Calais  in  1895.  The  replica 
in  the  Victoria  Tower  Gardens  at  Westminster  was  unveiled  in  1915. 
(F.  Muirhead's  London,  1918,  p.  72.) 

2  Warden  1364-1375.  For  a  petition  to  the  University  that  he,  a  Doctor 
in  Civil  Law,  may  read  in  Canon  Law^,  see  Cambridge  University  Library 
MS.  Dd.3.53  (186). 

3  King's  Hall  Books,  ii,  240-1. 

^  Archidiaconus  in  Rosario  1  Certainly  in  possession  of  the  College  later. 
^  Durandus.  (See  Joecher  Ze.r^co7^.)  See  joos^  1441.  , 
0  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  pp.  408-9,   T.CC.  Admissions,  i,  105.   C.  H.  , 
Cooper,  Memorials,  ii,  202.   I  have  modernized  the  spelling. 
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1388. 

We  hear  of  books  "  dissipated  and  lost "  by  this  year.  King 
xichard  II  appointed  Thomas  Arundel,  bishop  of  Ely,  Visitor, 
enquire  into  the  scandals 

1385. 

In  the  College  archives  for  this  year  are  two  pages  relating  to 
|)ooks  belonging  to  the  society.  (See  post  pp.  62,63,  Appendix  I.) 
jChey  contain  the  names  of  the  books  and  the  names  of  the 
xirrowers.  The  book  are  all  civil  and  canon  law,  except  for  two 
efreshing  exceptions : 

Item  Willelms  Waltham  rubeus  liber  medicine. 
Kuemton.  Liber  logices,  cuius  secundum  folium,  eic. 
The  first  of  these  entries  is  not  the  earliest  allusion  to  the 
study  of  medicine  in  Cambridge 2, 

1390-2. 

We  now  come  to  the  main  remaining  catalogue  of  the  books, 
as  known  to  us,  in  King's  Hall.  To  this  list  my  attention  had 
been  first  drawn  by  the  late  Registrary,  J.  W.  Clark.  The  late 
Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Mr  A.  G.  W.  Murray,  had  begun 
to  work  on  it.  At  his  death,  on  15  February  1919,  all  research 
came  temporarily  to  an  end. 

These  books  are  divided  into  classes : 

Libri  grammaticales. 

Libri  dialectic!. 

Libri  de  medicina. 

Libri  iuris  civilis. 

Libri  iaris  canonici. 

Libri  theologie. 

The  entry  occupies  twenty-seven  pages,  many  of  which  Mre  not 
filled.  The  borrowers  have  all  been  identified  with  one  exception'. 

1  Cooper,  I.e.  204.   W.  W.  Rouse  Ball,  op.  cit.  25. 

2  In  M.  R.  James'  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Manmcnptu  iv  (he 
Library  of  Peterhouse  (1899),  p.  308,  is  a  nioinoranduiu  that  llio  nioilicwl 
MS  251  bad  been  used  as  a  eantio  in  1330.         Deirqur.s.  So.^  p.  T  J. 
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1894-5. 

Expense  circa  librariam\ 

1399. 

Pro  ligatura  librorum'-^. 
In  primis  pro  prandio  ligatoris  per  septimanam  xd.  Item 
vi  d.  Item  v  d  pro  communibus  per  septimanam  x  d.  Item  x  d 
Item  pro  prandio  x  d.  Item  pro  expensis  et  salario  ligatorum 
xxiij  s.  Item  pro  prandio  per  iiij  dies  vi  d.  Item  pro  prandio 
per  septimanam  x  d.  Item  pro  fissura  tabularum  v  d.  Item  pr 
prandio  per  septimanam  x  d.  Item  per  septimanam  xii  d.  Ite" 
per  septimanam  xd.  Item  pro  Latton  iiiid.  Item  pro  salario" 
ligatoris  x  s.  Item  pro  filo  xviii  d. 

1410. 

Expense  facte  circa  librariam^. 
In  primis  pro  quinque  libris  Juris  ciuilis  et  uno  pare  de 
oretorum  qui  erant  magistri  Willielmi  Rolf  defuncti  xvi  marce.t 
Item  pro  ligatura  duorum  librorum  f.  codicis  et  parvi  voluminis 
eiusdem  magistri  Willelmi  iij  s.  Item  pro  vij  cathenis  iiis  iiiid. 
Item  pro  ligatura  duorum  librorum  iis.  Item  pro  cathenatione  i 
librorum  eorundem  vi  d  ob.  Item  pro  sera  ij  d. 

1418. 

Two  Books  of  Chronicles  which  had  belonged  to  King  Henry  V 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Society  ^ 

1417-21. 

There  are  accounts  of  the  building  of  the  new  Library,  but ! 
none  of  books.  But  in  the  last  year  is 

Memorandum  quod  liberantur  Thetford  duo  libri  viz  Johannes  in  collec- 
tario  cujus  secundo  folio  deo  ullo  &  liber  vj"^  Alter  cum  duabus  glossis 
viz  Johannes  Andree  super  vi°  libro  decretalium  &  Arolyiad  (sic)  super 
eodem  &  did  dignus  super... cuius  3°  folio  xii d.^ 

1  See  W.  D.  Caroe,  King's  Hostel^  Trinity  College^  Cambridge  (1909),  a 
monograph  published  by  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  in  quarto. 
Willis  and  Clark,  Architectural  History  (IS86),  Vol.  ii,  p.  456.  Kouse  Ball, 
op.  cit.  34-5. 

2  King's  Hall  Books,  v,  f.  39.  ^  j^.  f.  1416. 

4  See  post  1435,  p.  59.  King's  Hall  Books,  vi,  f.  1536. 
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1428-4. 

Binding  accounts  appear  as  before  under  these  years\ 

1424. 

The  bequest  of  Richard  Holme,  who  died  in  this  year,  is  at 
resent  only  known  to  me  in  the  pages  of  Cooper  I  He  gave 
loney  to  build  the  library  and  furnished  it  with  many  books. 

1428. 

William  FitzHugh  gave  a  bible  in  or  before  this  year  :  for 
'II  the  accounts  under  "  Reparatio  domorum  "  comes : 

Item  pro  ij  cathenis  &  ij  cooptorijs  pro  biblia  in duobus  voluminibus  data 
.•er  donum  Willelmum  FitzHugh  v  s  iij  d.^ 

1433. 

In  primis  pro  scriptura  tabule  Sti  Augusti  (sic)  super  quin- 
juagenas  xv  s  ii  d.^ 

1485. 

King  Henry  VI  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  pre- 
sented seventy-seven  books  to  King's  Hall  I  Mr  W.  H.  B.  Bird 
has  compiled  the  list  of  these  which  he  has  kindly  permitted 
me  to  print**. 

Memorandum  that  on  3  July  13  Henry  VI  Ralph  Cromwell 
treasurer  of  England  took  out  of  the  King's  treasury  2  books 
of  Chronicles  late  the  property  of  King  Henry  V,  which  were 
afterwards  delivered  to  Richard  Caudreyby  the  said  Treasurer'. 

Liber  Cronicorum  Helinandi. 
Memorandum  that  15  July  13  Henry  VI  Ralph  Lord 
Cromwell  treasurer  of  England  and  Chamberlain  of  the  Ex- 
chequer with  the  consent  and  assent  of  the  Lords  of  the 

1  lb.  VII,  f.  31 ;  f.  52  b.  ^  Mem,orials,  ii,  205. 

3  King's  Hall  Books,  vii,  f.  1176.  Robert  FitzHugh  was  Warden  in  1424 
and  Vice-chancellor,  and  William  was  presumably  a  relative.  Tli(»rold 

j  Rogers  in  quoting  this  passage  makes  him  Walter.  {Ifiston/  of  A<]ririil(ur<\ 
'  vol.  IV,  600.) 

4  lb.  IX,  94. 

^  He  founded  King's  College  at  tlie  age  of  twenty.  He  also  made  gifts 
to  Pembroke  Hall. 

c  Mr  Rouse  Ball,  p.  38,  quotes  Fuller,  nistori/  of  the  Univcr»it>^,  mi  for. 

7  Ancient  Kalendars  of  the  Treamry  of  the  Exchequer^  it,  134.  Caiidroy 
was  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
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King's  Council  delivered  to  Richard  Caudrey  master  of 
King's  Hall  divers  books  of  civil  law  and  other  books  to  b 
kept  in  the  college  during  the  King's  pleasured 
In  primis  reparatio  librorum  viz  Augustini  de  civitate  deli 
Augustini  de  verbo  domini  Augustini  circa  quasdam  heresen 
cum  aliis.  Stus  Thomas  super  Quartum  Sermones  Sti  Bernards 
Aurelius  de  Trinitate  Psalterium  cum  communi  glossa  EpistoLI 
Pauli  glosate  Valerius  de  poetria  cum  cathenacione  eorundenf 
ix  s  X  d  ob. 

Item  pro  ligatione  trium  librorum  iuris  civilis  viz  parv 
voluminis  Ff  veteris  et  Ff  novi  vi  s  iiij  d.  ^ 

1437-8. 

For  chaining  a  psalter  given  by  Henry  Somer,  Sd.  ^ 

1440-1. 

For  binding  and  chaining  a  Speculator  ^  2s.  ^d. 
For  binding  of  books  given  by  the  King.  145,  4c?.  ^ 

1442-  3. 

A  book  called  Moralia  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Williami 
Alnwick)^. 

1443-  4. 

Vellum  for  binding,  and  needles  and  thread^. 
A  statement  made  by  Thorold  Rogers  has  so  far  baffled  all 
enquiry : 

"  In  1443  King's  Hall,  Cambridge,  purchased  twenty-seven 
volumes  from  John  Paston's  executors — he  had  been  their 
steward — at  a  cost  of  £8.  175.  4c?.^" 


I  Ih.  155.  2  7^  210. 

3  King's  Hall  Books,  x,  109.  ^  gee  ante  1365. 

5  King's  Hall  Books,  ix,  331.  «  /^^  x,  65. 

7  lb.  X,  115. 

s  Loc.  cit.  Apparently  the  Christian  name  is  wrong  also.  But  at  present  \ 
we  must  wait.  Mr  Stamp  knows  of  no  such  entry  in  the  King's  Hall  ? 
Books,  nor  can  I  find  it,  and  Mr  H.  S.  Bennett,  the  latest  scholarly  and  i' 
successful  editor  of  the  Paston  papers,  is  equally  at  a  loss  to  understand  1 
the  entry.  i 
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1463-4. 

Binding  of  two  books  Genealogia  deoruriid.m\Bellum  TrojanumK 

1473. 

Roger  Rotherham warden  1473-77,  possessed  one  manu- 
cript,  now  at  the  British  Museum,  described  in  the  Catalogue 
f  ]Veste7vi  Manuscripts  in  the  Old  Royal  and  King's  Collections, 
.y  Sir  G.  F.  Warner  and  J.  P.  Gilson  (1921),  Vol.  ii,  pp.  34-5 : 

12  C.  xxi. 

"  Liber  Frontini  de  re  militari  " :  the  Strategematica  of 
Sextus  Julius  Frontinus  (d.  a.d.  106).  A  portion  (lib.  ii, 
capp.  X.  1-xii.  2)  of  the  text  is  misplaced  at  the  end  of 
lib.  iv.  Beg.  "  Cum  ad  instruendam  rei  militaris  scientiam." 
The  colophon  gives  the  scribe's  name  and  date,  "Scriptus  per 
lohannem  Stagnensem  de  Fiorentia  sub  anno  MCCCCLViii. 
die  prima  Julii  Bononise.  Laus  deo  omnipotenti." 

Paper  ;  ff.  62.  Quarto.  9J  x  6f  in.  Written  at  Bologna,  a.d. 
1458.  Sec.  fol.  "  Quemadmodum  excitandus."  Illuminated 
initial  and  border  (f.  1),  the  latter  containing  the  arms 
azure,  on  a  mount,  three  pointed,  vert,  a  stag  in  full  course 
or,  and  initials  R.R.  Belonged  to  King's  Hall,  afterwards 
incorporated  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  "Liber  collegii 
dicti  aule  regis."  Bears  also  the  number  38  and  names  of 
Magister  Rogerus  Rotherham  "  and  "  E.  Kneuet."  Be- 
longed later  to  [John,  Lord]  Lumley.  Lumley  cat.,  f.  180 ; 
/     cat^of  1666,  f.  9;  aJ/..4.  8482.       "  .  ■ 

1478-9. 

The  books  in  the  chapel^ : 
In  primis  1  grett  messall 
Item  anoder  grett  messall. 
Item  anoder  letyll  messall. 
Item  a  antefoner. 
Item  anoder  antefoner. 
Item  a  gret  Legends 
Item  a  pourtous". 

1  lb.  xm,  237.  The  first  book  is  by  IW-cxicci...  Tlir  mm  oii.I  by  |)i.  ly>. 
(Both  books  identified  by  Mr  Jenkinsoii.) 

2  See  T.C.C.  Admissions,  i,  140. 

3  Rouse  Ball,  p.  51.  *  Legenda  Sannu.  '  /'orfrjonum. 
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1479 

"  Estfield  satisfied  the  college  for  four  books  recovered  froi 
Henry  Key  and  we  put  them  in  the  common  chest  over  1 
porch \" 

1495-6 

For  writing  of  statutes  by  the  King's  command,  25.^ 

APPENDIX  I 
King's  Hall  Books^  Vol.  ii.  Page  33. 

liberacio  facta  librorum  Anno  x°  [Richardi  II  (1386)].  Custodi.  Job' 
coll'.  Job'  in  addit'.  arcb'  in  Rosario.  vnum  portiforium.  lib'  sentenciarun 
fF'  nouum  j  cuius  ij  folium  pupillo.  legenda  sanctorum.  Catholicon.  cynu 
super  certis  legibus  Codicis.  Item  Jac'  butric'  super  fFt°  veteri  cuius  secu 
dum  folium  incipit  modo  restat.  Item  liber  in  quo  multa  bona  continentu 
cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  deiecisti.  Item  Jac'  de  reuenna  super  fif' 
veteri  cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  quod  audiuerit.  plene  exhibet 
eosdem  rehabebit  et  sibi  de  nouo  liberatur  summa  sentenciarum. 

Hugoni  harpelay  Summa  sentenciarum.  exhibet. 

Exses.  Decreta.  paruum  volumen  cuius  secundum  folium  patricius 
Innoc'  cuius  secundum  folium  le  ij  lib',  liber  decretalium  exhibet  et  rehab 

Mourdon  Odfr'  super  codice  exhibet  et  rehab'.  Item  lecturam  ff'  nou 
cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  set  non  exp^. 

Basket  fif'  nouum  cuius  ij  folium  incipit  nocere.  Jac.  de  rauenna  cuius 
folium  incipit  non  tollendi.  Item  alius  Jac'  de  rauenna  cuius  ij  folium  in 
cipit  iniuste  articulo.  exhibet  et  habet  chy'  super  codice  et  Jac'  de  Rauennji 
super  inforciato  chy'  fif'  soluto  matrimonio  et  super  aliis  titulis  inforciati 

Ragenhill.  arch'  super  sexto  exhibit  et  rehab'. 

Petrus  RoufF.  sextus  liber  decretalium  cuius  ij  folium  correccionibus 
Item  glosa  super  cle'  cuius  ij  folium  notat  etiam  g'  Item  Innoc'  cuim 
secundum  folium  nisi  iusta  cum.  exhibet  et  rehab'. 

Goderichych  tf'  vetus  cuius  ij  folium  incipit  machinacionem.  Codes' 
cuius  ij  folium  incipit  amplissimi.  fF'  inforciat'  cuius  ij  folium  incipit  ducta 
impensa.  liber  medicine  cuius  ij  folium  incipit  non  cibetur.  Item  alius  libei 
medicine  cuius  ij  folium  incipit  fiat  cyrus.  paruum  volumen  cuius  ij  folium 
incipit  modauimus.  Item  mat'  herbarum  et  alius  liber  medicine  cuius 
secundum  folium  virtus  exhib'  et  rehab'  Paynel.  paruum  volumen  cuius  ij 
folium  incipit  compositus.  Item  Codex  cuius  ij  folium  incipit  deo  propicio. 
Item  azo  cuius  secundum  folium  modis  dicatur  ecclesia.  exhibet  et  rehabet. 
fF'  vetus  cuius  ij  folium  machinacio. 

Metfeld.  j  azo  cuius  folium  secundum  incipit  et  alium  pro°"  et  glosa 
plocent'  [Placentini]  cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  de  iudic'.  et  alius  liber 


1  King's  Hall  Books,  xvi,  50.  2       ^ix,  73. 

3  Kindly  transcribed  for  me  by  Mr  Alfred  Rogers. 
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lius  secundum  folium  incipit  vinus.  exhibet  et  rehaVy.  Item  liberatur 
etfeld  \-num  inforciatum  cuius  secundum  folium  ducta  impensa  et  cv" 
iper  codice. 

frankeleyn.  j  codex  cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  cordi  nobis.  Item  ff  " 
jtiis  cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  aut  [...Jisticum  exhibet  et  rehab". 
Albon.  j  codex  cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  suum  laborem  et  libellus 
istit'  cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  atis.  etiam  patriciis.  Item  vnum  in- 
)rciatum  cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  bendus  sit.  Item  azo  A  cuius 
jcundimi  folium  incipit  nec  creatus.  Item  flP  nouum  cuivts  secundum 
>lium  incipit  pedius  diffiniuit,  exhibet  et  rehab",  et  habet  paruum  volumen 
:;uius]  secundum  folium  modaiiimus.  Item  vnum  ff"  retus  cuius  secundum 
olium  incipit  post  eundem  librimi. 

[Page  34] 

Seyntvues  j  codex  cuius  secimdum  foKum  incipit  selis  exhibet  et  rehab' 
't  liberatur  sibi.  ff^  nouum  cuius  secundum  folium  factam. 

bUnev.  flf'  nouimi  cuius  secimdum  folium  incipit  nimciacionem  exhibet 
?t  rehab'.  Item  habet  vnum  azonem  cuius  secimdum  foHum  incipit  modis 
iicatur. 

lumtelej.  libeUus  institut"  cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  hec  honeste. 
exhibet. 

knvnvngton.  j  codex  cuius  secimdum  folium  incipit  lumina  erunt.  exhil^et. 

heth.  ff '  nouum  cuius  secimdum  folium  incipit  factam,  exhibet.  ft"  nouum 
cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  pedius. 

"W.  Rolf,  vna  lectura  super  inforciato  cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  fidei 
fond".  Item  dignus  super  inforciatum  cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  to 
quod  est.  Item  Jac'  de  reuenna  super  inforciato  cuius  secundum  folium 
incipit  petitur.  exhibet  et  Idem  ff'  liberatur  sibi.  ff'  nouum  cuius  secundum 
folium  incipit  inde  nocere  factum.  Item  Jac'  cuius  secimdum  folium  iusto 
articulo.  Item  chy"  ij  folium  christianum  appellare.  Item  lecturam  ff'  noui 
cuius  secimdum  folium  incipit  non  tollendi. 

Maudelevn.  vnus  pi-ecianus  cuius  secundum  foUum  incipit  culata  est. 
exibet  et  rehab',  et  j  c<xiex  cuius  secmidum  folium  incipit  amplissimi. 

Item  Jacobo  Walsyngham  glosa  ft''  noui  cuius  secimdum  f«>lium  incipit 
contra  vtnimque,  exhibet.  Item  habet  paruum  volumen  cuius  secundum 
fohum  compositus.  Item  Jac-'  de  bello  ^^su  super  x  coll'. 

Item  WiUelmo  Waltham  rubeus  liber  medicine  cuius  secundum  folium 
incipit  agit  dic-endo.  Item  tres  libri  extraordinarii  codicis  cuius  secimdum 
fohum  incipit  titate.  Item  mat'  herbanim  exhibet  et  rehab'. 

Hadlegh  habet  vnum  inforciatum  cuius  secundimi  fohum  incipit  bendus 
sit.  Item  vnam  lecturam  vincencii  cum  exix)sicionibus  litter  [  ]  suiter 
decretaUbus  cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  j  de  conces.  hex-  uon  vjv  e\ 
parte. 

Ehneslav.  Institut'  cuius  ij  folium  atis  etiam  patriciis.  Item  azo  cuius 
secundum  fohum  incipit  fides.  Item  cixiex  cuius  secundum  folium  incipit 
lum[i]na.  Item  dec'  cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  sequitur. 

Langdale.  ft^  vetus  cuius  secundum  folium  quod  ipsi  anima  uerttuit.  et 
j  codex  cuius  secimdum  folium  incipit  deo  pn^picio. 

Kuemton  liber  logic'  cuius  secundum  fohum  et  enim  i>atria. 
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APPENDIX  II 
King's  Hall  Books.  Vol.  iv.  1391  [Page  1] 

Memorandum  quod  infra  scriptus  fuerat  status  Aule  Domini  Regi'j 
Cantab,  tempore  adventus.  Magister  R.  Selby  ad  Regimen  &  custci 
diam  dicte  aule  viz  anno  dni  mille  ccc^  xc^  &  Regis  Ricardi  secunc 
post  conquestum  xiv^  mens  lanuarij  die  xxij. 

Liberatio  pro  autumpno  &  anno  xvj    [Page  2] 
Tyrington  Institutiones  &  incipiunt  ij  folio  atis^*^**^  patris. 

Libri  gmmmaticales   [Page  3] 
o  [Precianus]!  et  Incipit  iij  folio  inuenitur  enim 
Cath'         o  Papias  et  Incipit  ij*'  folio  liiis  q^^  [?questio] 

o  Item  [Cassiodorus]  1  ij  folio  Turpia 
Cath'      5  o  Item  legenda  sanctorum  et  Incipit  iij''  folio  Templi 

o  Item  liber  statutorum  cum  Kalendai'io  antecedenti  et  incipi- 
iiijo  folio  a  Kalendario  Ebor'  petis 
[Item  quaternus  de  questionibus  super  libris  sententiarum  e1' 
incipit  iij°  folio  ei  successioj^ 
lo  o  Item  liber  statutorum  et  Incipit  iij°  folio  quas  habere 

o  Item   Calendarium  in  quaterno  paruo  et  liberatur  communii 
Ciste  pro  compoto  et  incipit  ij*'  folio  Marcius 

o  Item  Catholicon  et  incipit  ij  folio  se  cales 

o  Item  [ysidorus]^  ethimologiarum  et  incipit  ijo  folio  piissimi 
1 5  redemptor' 
Cath'         o  Item  Hugucius  ij°  folio  cum  accusatiuo 

Libri  dialectici 

o  liber  logice  et  incipit  ij"  folio  etenim  patria 
Chath'        o  Item  paruus  liber  incipit  in  2°  folio  manuales  fuit  Hug'  harple 
20  o  Item  precianus  cum  multis  aliis  et  incipit  2*'  folio  parte  p* 

o  Item  Kilwardby  super  precianum  cuius  secundum  folium  formalia 
que 

o  Item  vnum  portiforium  cuius  ij*'  folio  et  filio 

Libri  de  medicina  [Libri  de  fisica]^ 
25  o  Thomas  super  libris  fisicorum  et  eticorum  et  liber  do  ar 
et  Incipit  ij"  folio  formam  et  figuram  t" 
o  Item  [Auisenna]!  et  Incipit  iij"  folio  dico  pro  memoria 
o  Item  Auisenna  et  Incipit  iiij"  folio  dei  neque  agit 
o  Item  [liber  viaticus]^  viaticus  et  Incipit  ij°  folio  agit  diceiido 
30  o  Item  liber  de  diuisione  morbi  et  incipit  iij"  folio  aut? 

o  [Item  liber  ysaakde  viaticoji  ciborum  et  incipit  iij"  folio  corrupunfc 
et  destruunt 

o  Item  lilium  Medicine  et  Incipit  iij  folio  breuiter  In  die 
o  [Item  liber]  ^  do  amphorismis  ct  incipit  iiij"  folio  quod  vero  ibidem 

1  Erased. 
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liber  de  aggi-egacionibiis] i  crisis  et  cretisis  et  inci pit  secimdo  folio  3- 

'iWr  pategni]!  et  viatici  seeiiudo  folio  dicere  clali^a 
uraetica  Cofaiii  salarmitaui  secimdo  folio  commimem  sedem 
de  vrinis 

Item  quaternus  [de  parcamiiioji  cuius  secuiido  folio  incipit  40 
non  ohtrusa 

Item  libellus  de  amforismis  cuius  secundo  folio  in  textu  iu- 

cipit  virtus  siquidem 
■tern    mangnus    quaternus    de    conseruacione    vite  humane 

cuius  '2"^  folio  incipit  cum  virtus, 
item     mangnus     quaternus     papiri     de     medicina  cuius 

secmido  folio  incipit  set  pocius 
Item    quaternus    de    parcamino   cuius   secuudo   folio  incipit 
R  tliuris 

Extraordiuarii  libri  C    Libri  Juris  Ciuilis    [Page  4]  i 

In  primis  [vnum  par  Institucionumji  et  incipit  in  tercio  folio 

quantitate  iiliquando 
Item  aliud  par  institucionum  et  incipit  in  tercio  folio  nam  is 
Item  aliud  par  Institucionum  et  incipit  in  ij''  folio  hec  honeste  :5 
Item  aliud  par  Institucionum  et  incipit  in  iij^  folio  manumittebautur 
Item  aliud  par  Institucionum  et  incipit  in  iij*^  foUoper  constitucionem 
Item  vuus  Codex  et  incipit  secimdus  quaternus  a  principle  codicis 

reseratur  humanitas 
Item  vnum  ff  vetus  et  incipit  in  secimdo  folio  aut  plebiotomus  10 
Item  alius  codex  et  incipit  in  iij"^  folio  statum  pertinent 
Item  aliud  ff  vetus  et  incipit  in  iij°  folio  Consules  ceperunt 
Item  vnum  ff  uouum  et  incipit  in  iij'-^  folio  decus  vrbium 
Item  vnus  textus  ft'  veteris  et  in  iij*^  folio  dicunt  et  bee  omnia 
Item  vnum  ff"  nouum  et  incipit  in  iij"^  folio  Operis  noui  15 
Item  aliud  ft'  uouum  et  incipit  in  iij'^  folio  Interdictum  hoc 
Item  vmmiffinforciatumet  incipit  in  iiij^^' folio  alteram  veroporcionem 
Item  vnum  ff  vetus  et  incipit  in  iij*^  folio  vt  apparet  a  quilms' 
Item  alius  Codex  et  incipit  in  iij"  folio  nostre  tam  decisiones 
Item  vnum  paruum  volumen  in  iiij^«  folio  aut  iure  ciuili  20 
Item  aliud  ft"  Xouum  et  incipit  in  iiij^"  folio  nec  habitacionem 
Item  alius  Codex  et  incipit  in  ij*^  folio  scolis  vel  scrineis 
Item  aliud  ft'  et  Codex  et  incipit  in  ij"  folio  amplissimi  fore 
Item  aliud  paruum  volumen  et  incipit  in  iij"  folio  Senatus  iul»ot 
Item  alius  Codex  et  incipit  in  iiij*"  folio  nunc  quoque  iuconcussi  25 
paruum  volumen  et  incipit  3"  folio  testamento 
ft'  inforciatum  et  incipit  iiij''  folio  non  esset 
Item  aliud  ft"  uouum  et  Incipit  ij  quaterno  autem  crescere 
Item  ft"  vetus  et  Incipit  ij^'  folio  machinacionem 
codex 

Item  [ft'vetus]^  et  Incipit  ij"  folio  deo  pn»  ^ 
1  Erased. 
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Item  ff  vetus  et  iiicipit  ij  folio  quod  tunc  t*"' 
Item  Summa  C.  cuius  ij^  folio  diernum 

[Libri  Juris  Canonici]^ 

liber  azonis  et  incipit  in  iij"  folio  comunes  questioni  iura 
35  o  Item  alius  liber  azonis  et  incipit  in  ij°  folio  fides  est  substancia 
o  Item  alius  liber  azonis  et  incipit  alium  christum 
Cath'      Item  chi'  super  .fF.  veteri  et  in  specialibus  legibus  solempniteij 

comentatus  et  incipit  in  ij°  folio  quod  est  falsum 
Cath'      Item  Jacobus  de  Rauenna  Super  flf  nouo  et  incipit  in  iij°  folid 

40        quod  vi  aut  clam 
Cath'      Item  liber  diuersarum  lecturarum  super  fF  nouo  et  Codice  et  incipilj 
in  iij*'  folio  admittendus  etconiungiturcumcasuarioinstitutionumi 
quaterno 

Cath'      Item  Jacobus  de  Rauenna  fF  inforciati  primo  questionis  et  in  iij  folic| 
45  ideo 

Cath'      Item  quidam  tractatus  qui  vocatur  Jacobus  de  bell  viso  super  x^^ 
coir  et  incipit  in  ij^  folio  et  videtur  cum  x'^  coll'  glosat'  in  eodei 
quaterno  et  incipit  in  ij°  folio  quod  alius  detineat 
Cath'      Item  liber  azonis  super  Codice  et  incipit  in  ij^  folio  nec  Reatus 
^  petrus 
Cath'      Item  chi^  Codicis  super  certis  libris  et  incipit  in  iij°  folio  [titulusji  d| 
5 1      Item  liber  brocard icorum  et  questiones  pilii  in  vno  volumine  et  Incipi  i 
broc'  in  iij  folio  repetit'  die  et  in  questionibus  iij  folio... quoque 
Item  placentinus  incipit  secundo  folio  de  Judiciis 
Item  Doctor  super  fF  nouo  et  incipit  iiij°  folio  ut  uo 
55     Item  [Cjasuarius  super  Instituciones  et  incipit  tercio  folio  in  eademi 
Item  [Odejfridus  super  C  et  incipit  ij^  folio  romanorum 
Item  [       ]  super  fF"  veteri  et  Incipit  ij  folio  Modo  restat 
Item  alius  doctor  incipiens  super  inforciato  et  continens  plures^ 
leges  et  diuersos  tractatus  et  incipit  ij*'  folio  te  quod 

60         est  contra 

Item  alius  doctor  super  ti™  de  accionibus  brocardicis  et. 

contra  uerum  et  incipit  ij*'  folio  deiecisti 
Item  Jacobus  de  Ravenna  super  fF°  veteri  et  incipit  ij''  folio 
quod  audiuerit  et  in  iij**  quaterno  diri  non  possunt 

I  Libri  theologie    [Page  5] 

Cath'  o  liber  sentenciarum  et  Incipit  iiij*'  folio  scripturam 

o  quaternus  Nig'  super  questionibus  sentenciarum  et  incipit  iij*^ 
folio  ie  successio 

vacat      Item  alius  quaternus  super  questionibus  sentenciarum  et  incipit 
6        ij  folio  vel  plures 

o  Item  liber  super  Ewangel'  et  Incipit  ij^  folio  in  textu 

liber  generacionis 
o  Item  biblia 

1  Erased. 
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Pccretales  et  incipiuiit  tercio  folio  facias  assignari  t^^  perditur  per  !^P^^ 

Howard  et  soluit  pro  eisdcm  ij  Marcas  cretorum]^ 
Docreta  et  iiicipiimt  vj«  folio  quicimque  Cath' 
Item  Rosarium  et  Incipit  tercio  folio  probatur  in  primo  t^^  ^'ath' 
Item  Willelmus  super  Clementin'  et  incipit  secundo  folio  nota  6 
eciam 

Item  Vinccntius  super  decretales  et  incipit  iij  folio  tradit'  uero 
tantum  valet 

Item  liber  vj»*  glosatus  et  Incipit  ij  folio  in  textu  correccionibus  t"  lo 
Item  archidiaconus  super  vj°  Jo.  andree  et  dygnus  de  regulis 
Juris  in  vno  volumine  et  incipit  secundo  folio  fact'  ipsius 
pape 

Item  Innocencius  et  Incipit  tercio  folio  collacio  non  t^ 
Item  Innocencius  et  incipit  iijo  folio  quod  ea  que  pertinent  Cath' 
Item  Johannes  in  collectar'  et  incipit  iij^  folio  de  vult  modo  t*^  i6 
Item  summa  sententiarum  et  Incipit  iijo  folio  tercius  est  t^ 
Item  liber  vj*"*  qui  fuerat  Willelmi  bonill  incipit  in       folio  Cath' 
niulta  stat' 

Item  alius  liber  vj*"*  cum  tribus  glos'  et  dingno  qui  fuerat  Cath" 

Mich'  causton  et  incipit  secundo  folio  desiderabiliter  21 
Item  alius   liber  vj^^s  cum  vna  glos'  qui  fuerat  eius  Mich' 

et  incipit  secundo  folio  colarium 
speculum  ludic'  et  incipit  secundo  folio  non  in  priu  Chath 
Johannes  in  addic'  et  incipit  secundo  folio  libro  vj^  Chath'  25 

[Page  7] 

Omitted 

[Page  8] 

Memorandum  quod  magister  Thomas  Heurste  habct  portiforium  i 
usus  Sarum  |  Item  Jacobus  super  Ff.  veteri  j  | 

Item  script  foil  Item  dominus  ^s  biblia  j  Item  Icyrill 

Johan  in  Add       Item  'D\ecretales  ix. 

Memorandum  quod  loan  de  cista  communi  unum  librum  de  5 
aphorismis      Item    librum    statutorum    primus    liber  incipit 

[secundo?]   folio    in  primus    hber    incipit   sceundo  folio  as 

caritatis  \  \  S 
Anno  XXXV  E  3  [1361]    [Page  9] 

ij     Presens  Repertorium  etc.  omitted. 

L     IT  Magister  Galfridus  Bodenho  etc.  omitted 

\        Liberacio  librorum  anno  xiiij«  [1391]    |  l'agc  10] 
['  Esix  I  f  decretorum.  Item  Innocencius  paruum  vohuiuMi.  ItcmWfil-  > 
\     lelmus]  in  clementin'  extraordin'  libros  Codices 
1  depyng       ff       nouum  |  Brocard       Jacobus       de  riiuotmM 
super  ff  nouo 

1  Erased. 
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5  scyiityuys  Codic' 

Mordon — Odefrid  super  Codice  |  Codic'  iiiglosat'  ff  vetus 
lectura  C  et  Instit'  al'  intitulatur  super  ?  ? 
Item  librum  in  quo  multa  bona  continentur 
Abbon'  azonem  |  Item  papiam  |  fF  vetus  Item  Codic' 
lo  Lunden'  legenda  sanctorum 
Wynd'  Instituc'  Codic'  if  vetus 

Bilney  azonem  |  ff  nouum  |  paruum  volumen  |  Inforciatum 
Rolf^    librum    cum  |  glo.      [If     and]i     ard     et     Jo.  andrl 

et  dy  in  vno  volumine 
1 5  Item  Innocencius  |  Vincencius  super  decretalibus 

Harteley  auycenna  dyetarium   vniuersale   liber   de  compendidi 

Medicine  gilberti  libr'  Morbi  |  Item  par  statutorun 

cum  Kalendario 

Walshyngham  Jac.   de   bell  viso   super         collec'   |  Jacobuf^ 
2o      de  E-auenna  super  inforciato 
Metfeld  aj,  super  codicem 

Kawmpys  [paruum  volumen]  ^  q  par  institucionum 
Knynggton  |  librum  in  [ciric  al]i  nigro  cuius  secundum  foliun: 

tas.    Item  librum  eticorum    Item  librum   logicorum  Iten 
25      alium  libellum  de  theolog'  ij  folio  vel  plures 

Elmisle     Codicem     azonem.      ff    nouum     ff    vetus  librum 

casuar' 

Deirquus  (?)  codicem  |  Item  instituciones 

ra 

Metfeld  ff  Inforciat'  1  azonem  |  a}  super  codice[m]^  placentin' 
30  Heth  ff  nouum 

Gillyng  par  decretalium  par  Institucionum  ff  vetus 
langdale  Codicem  et  ff  vetus 

[Page  11] 

libri  iuris  vnum  inforciatum  pulcrum  datum  per  dominum  Regem  C  ales' 
ciuilis  yjj^jjQ    digestum    nouum    pulcrum    datum    etiam    per  .  Regem 
C  ales' 

vnus  Codex  bonus  datus  etiam  per  Regem  C  ales' 
5  duo  digesta  Vetera  apparitata 
tres  duo  Codices  apparitati 
duo  parua  volumina  bona 
vnum  digestum  nouum  apparitatum 
quatuor  lecture  domini  azonis 
10  Odefridus  super  digesto  veteri 
tres  libelli  institucionum 

liberTheo-  Magister   Thomas    Powys    dedit    Comitie   vnum    Par  senten 
log'      ciarum  perpetuo   Collegio   remansur'  qui   Thomas  quondam 
fuit  Custos  Collegii 

[Page  12] 

Blank. 

1  Erased. 
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[Page  27] 

oliberauit  iiitegre  \  \  Liberacio  librorum  anno  xv^  1 1  Liberacio  pro  anno  xvj^  i 
■  Valsingham  decreta  et  Incipiunt  ijo  folio  ta  est  I  liber  vj^i^  et  Incipit  2 
correcciouibus 

ij^^  folio  Jacobus  de  rauenna  super  ff  veteri  et  incipit  ij^-'  folio  3 
quod  audiuerit  ||  Walsingham  anno  xvjo  ut  supra  per  manus  4 
langdale 

\torden  Johannes  in  collect'  et  incipit  iijo  folio  deo  nuli  Jacobus 

de  bell  super  x  collect"  ij  folio  incipit  et  videtur 

lectura  vincencii  et  incipit  ij  folio  adeo  1 1  Morden  anno  xvj«  ut  supra 
Depyng       cy   super    Codice    et    Incipit   ij    folio  christianum 
,   Odefridus  super  C.  et  incipit  romanorum  if  folio  Id  est  10 
-uper  ff  nouum  et  incipit  ij  folio  [breuisji  et  in  isto  [fol]i  ff 

incipit  ij  folio  pupillo  brocardic'  ij  folio  c 

depyng  pro  anno  xvj«  ut  supra 
reliberauit  integre 
Esex  paruuin  volumen  et  incipit  ij'^  folio  moda.    [Innoc'Ji  tres  15 
libri  codic'  extraordinarii  et  incipiunt  ij°  folio  citate 

Item  WiUelmus  in  Clementin'  et  incipit  ij  folio  notat 
Esex  pro  anno  xvj°  ut  supra  per  manus  Henrici  [Kenyngton  ?] 
Langdale   Codic'  cuius  ij  folium  incipit  deo  propice'  ff  vetus 

cuius  ij  folium  incipit  machi'^o^  20 
azon'  et  incipit  ij''  folio   nec   credens   Inforciat'  et  incipit  ij" 

folio  tendus  casuar'  iur'  ciuil'  ij  folio 

liber  diuersarum  lecturarum  ff  noui   et   0   et  incipit 

iij°  folio  admittendus  1 1  Langdale  pro  anno  xvj°  ut  supra 
Elmden    par    institucionum    cuius    secundum    folium    incipit  25 

cum  omnes 

ff  vetus  cuius  secundum  folium  incipit  quod  ipsi  1 1  Elmam  pro 
anno  xvj^  ut  supra  et  textus  codic'  et  incipit  ij«  folio 
a  p«  tio  constituc'  |  |  Item  elmam  habet  ff  nouum  et  incipit 
ij  folio  pedius 

reliberauit  plene 

Gorgius  ff  vetus    ij    folio    incipit   quod   tunc    |   azo    ij  folio 
.   incipit  mod'  |  Instituc'  ij  folio  incipit  ij  folio  hoc  honest' 
Codex  ij  folio  amplissimi  fore  1 1  Gorgius  pro  anno  xvj"  ut  supra  ^ 

per  manus  domini  Roberti 
reliberauitplene 

Bilney   paruum  volumen  ij   folio   incipit  patricus   ff  inftu'ciaf 
ij   fol.   incipit   duct'    |    azonem   Incipit  ij    folio  et  aliuni 
placentin'  Incipit  ij°  folio  de  iudic'  \  \  Bilney  pro  anno  xv.r 
rehberatur  ut  supra  |  |   Item  bilney  doct'  super  ff  et.  incipit  40 
secundo  folio  non  coll' 

reliberauit  plene 

[Gallyng  decretales  et  incipiunt  ij    folio  sot  est  P-itor  Cmiic" 
ij    folio   incipit   ij°   folio   ord'   prescian'  et  incipit  ij^'  folio 
nat'  sunt  Instituc'  inoipit  ij"  folio  atis  et  pat'cys]'  45 
^  Erased. 
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0 

mi 


reliberauit  integre 

Peti'us    archidiaconus    et    Jo.    Andree    et    dynu    de  regulisi 
Jur'    in    vno    volumine    et    incipit    ij    folio    factis  ipsiuS 
Innoc'   et   Incipit  ij°  folio   nisi   iusta   causa   |  |    petrus  prcflkfe* 
50     anno  xvj  ut  supra  per  manus... 
reliberauit  integre 

Loudon    legenda    sanctorum    cuius    secundum    folium  incipiti' 
aut'    clamamus    |  j    Loudon    pro    anno    xvj°    ut    prius  et 
librum  senten'  et  incipit  iiij  folio... 
55  reliberauit  integre 

Santynys  Codic'  et  incipit  ij'^  folio  stolis  |  j  seyntynis  pro  anno 
xvj°  ut  supra 

volumen  reliberauit  plene 

Albon'  et  Incipit  ij°  folio  ?  |  paruum  et  incipit 
60  secundo  folio  compositas  |  ff  vetus  incipit  ij  folio  post 
eundem  |  ff  nouum  ij  folio  incipit  fact'  |  |  Albone  pre 
anno  xvj°  ut  supra  per  manus...  ^jj 

reliberauit  plene 

Henricus  librum  phisicorum  et  incipit  ij°  folio  formam  |  Hen 
65     ricus    pro    anno    xvj°    ut    supra    et   vnus    quaternus  super 

questionibus  sentenciarum  et  incipit  iij  folio  .  n.  succe. 
Item  idem  Henricus  liabet  pro  anno  xvj°  librum  auicen'  et  incipit  i' 

iiij°  folio  dei  neque 
reliberauit  plene 

70  Wynd  ff  vetus  et  incipit  ij   folio   linam  |  Item   ff  vetus  et 
incipit  secundo  folio  aut 
Item  azonem  incipit  ij°  folio  fides  est  substancia  |  |  reliberauit 

.  wynd   pro    anno    xvj°    ut   supra  et  per  manus  

holmaine 

75  Tyryngton    pro  anno    xvjo   codic'   ij    folio   incipit    cordi  text 
ff   vet'   ij    folio    incipit    nat'   sunt    Instituciones    incipit  ij 
folio  atis  pat'  iijs 
Magister     Hugo     lilium     medicine     et     librum  exposicionis 
ewangeliorum  pro  anno  xvj^  per  manus  lang[dale] 

80  Item  idem  Magister  Hugo  per  manus  elmam  [Elm ham  ?] 

Dominus  Robertus  petirburgh  decretales  et  incipiunt  secundo 

folio  set  est  pater  pro  anno  xvj*' 
Ascheden    Instituciones    et    incipiunt    in    if    folio  introduct' 
84     pro  anno  xvj°  per  manus  Roberti 
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rM>oks  given  to  King  s  Hall  (during  pleasure) 
10  list  in  letters  of  the  privy  seal,  18  Henry  V 
istitut,  fQ 
irvum  volumen   


vet  us 


inforciatum 


It 

F.  novum 


Codex 


Bartholi  super  F.  novum,  pars  2a 
lo.  Fabri  super  Instituta 
Reportorium  super  F.  veteri 

„  super  Institut'  in  papiro 

„  super  codice 

Decreta 
Decretales 


Innocenc' 


Judicial'  Duran*^^  1  speculator 


hy  King  Henry  VI,  1435. 
I  (1440). 
.  Jus  civile 
in  desuetudine 
ex  script' 
solum  humani 
que  in  terra 
cia  est  divinarum 
depositum 
sciencie 
istorum 
quas  diximus 
c  dilucide 
licto 

suprema  die 
est  .1.  tradita 
ducta  inpensa 
ex  mercede 
erigat 

in  textu  renunciari  posset 

presenti 

opera  que 

puelle 

omnibus 

edificare 

lio  ad  prosperum 
divine  memorie 
codicis 

fori  tue  sublimitatis 
stent  commissa 
innominata  lectiira 
et  qui 
poterit  fieri 
omnes  homines 
sonarum 
patriarcharum 
nec  pro(^edens 
ticiend' 

communem  ossenciam 
procur' 

constituciononi 
proposuisti 
sit  moribus 


1  By  the  kindness  of  W.  H.  B.  Bird,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Vo\\o^k\ 
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Liber  Sextus 

Clement  C  ]jiber  Sextus 

Archils  super  euiidem 

Wiitms  do  Monte  Haudmo  super  Sexturn 

Rofredus 

Archus 

Clementine 

Raymundus 

Godefredus  in  Summa 

Mandagod  cives 

Wittms  super  Clement  v 
Summa  Raymiindi  quaterniis 
Aug[ustin]us  de  Verbis  Domini 

„  de  Trinitate 

„  contra  quinque  Hereses 

Glosa  super  epistolas  Paiili 
Historia  scolastica 
Thomas  super  Quartum 
Hillarius  de  Trinitate 
Policraticon 

Sermones  Bernardi 
Johannes  Cassianus  de  Institutis 
Cenobiorum 

Valerius  Maximus 
Gregoriiis  in  Pastoralibiis 
Parvus  quaterniis  artis  rethorice 

Parvus  quaternus  cronicarum 

Pars  Concordanc' 

P.  Blesensis  quaterniis 

Parvum  Psalterium  glosatum 

Seneca 

Magister  Sentenciariim 
Liber  Topicoruin 

Tres  libri  Cronicarum  Helinandi  Monach: 

Primi 
Secundi 
Tercii 

77  volumes. 


2"  fo.  cpiscopum 

—  multa 

—  refutari 

—  specialiter  non  est 

—  re  periculosum 

—  si  non  distinccionem 

—  sponsione 

—  apostolica 

—  q.  1  latorem 

—  Romanus 

—  in  quolibet 

—  de  q.  d.  jDrima  (?) 

—  consiietudine 

—  moribiis 

—  proficiend' 

—  tas  quomodo 

—  sumiis 

—  fieret 

—  1  ergo  dd 

—  et  siiccessiones 

—  pelle,  C  in  textii :  vicinam 

in  papiro 

—  qui  peccat 

—  possunt 

—  profecti 

—  post  tab  quisque 

—  neque  1  viz.   TuUius  in 

Rethorica 

—  et  excessus 

—  Job  xviii" 

—  quia  inter 

—  secundum  hoc 

—  perferre  post  ta 

—  sbam  dicatur 

—  quia  admirantes 

i. 

—  peritos  esse 

—  annis  qui 

—  humane 

[Cabinet :  King's  Hall,  no.  102.] 


In  the  following  notes  full  use  has  been  made  of  Mr  A.  E.  Stamp's 
Record  of  Members  of  King's  Hall,  printed  as  Appendix  III  in  the  first 
volume  of  Admissions  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  edited  by  W.  W.  Rouse 
Ball  and  J.  A.  Venn  (1916),  pp'.  79-140. 
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NOTES. 

•  L    5.  Tiryngton  (John).   Mmitted  to  King's  Hall  1392,  resi^nied  imi 
See  Stamp  110. 

John  of  Tyrington  was  one  of  the  original  fellows  of  Gor. villa  Hall 
and  he  gave  to  it  Lombard's  Sententiae,  still  in  Cains  Collecre. 
See  Annals  of  the  Cniversiti/  Library/,  p.  6. 

3.  19.  Harple  (Hugh)  of  King^s  Hall,  1382-1406.  See  Stamp  113. 

3.  29.  By  Isiiac  the  Jew,  and  enlarged  by  Constantinus. 
31.  Isaac.  Cf.  Hain  *9267  and  Steinschneider. 

3.  38.  Pantegni.  See  Isaac,  Opera. 

3.  38.  Cofoni.   Query  Cofone  1   See  Renzi,  CoUeetio  Salernitana  (1852), 
i.  162. 

3.  42.  Aphorismi.  Qu.  by  Hippocrates? 

4.  37.  Cinus  da  Pistoia.  Mr  Jenkinson  identifies  this  by  the  reference  at 

4.  .50  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Codex.  See  the  printed  edition 

of  Pavia  1483.  'Petrus  dicit  '  occurs  on  the  third  leaf.  Petrus 

was  Petrus  de  Bella  Bertaca. 
4.  45.  Jacobus  de  Bellovisu.   See  F.  C.  von  Savigny,  GescMchte  des  rb- 

muchen  Rechts  in  Mittelalter  (1851),  Bd.  vii.  254. 
-X.  51.  Brocardica.  See  Savigny,  op.  cit.  p,  120. 

4.  53.  Petrus  Placeutinus. 

6.  11.  Archidiaconus.  This  is  G.  de  Baysio. 
,11.  Dinus. 

IS.  William  Bovill  of  King's  Hall,  1387-1391.  See  Stamp  109. 
'  '.21.  Michael  Cawston.  1  1395.  Master  of  Michaelhouse.  See  Z).iV.Z?.  .s.v. 

5.  1.  Thomas  Hedersete,  Warden  of  King's  Hall  1385.  (Stamp  108.) 

8.  2.  Jacobus  de  Eavenna. 

9.  2.  Galfridus  Bodenho  not  identified. 

10.   1.  Essex  (John),  1 1397,  of  King's  Hall.  (Stamp  106.) 
10.   3.  Depyng  (Xicholasj  of  King  s  Hall,  1388-1.396.  (Stamp  109.) 
10.   5.  St  Ives  (John),  1 1412,  of  King's  Hall.  (Stamp  107.) 
10.   6.  Magdalein  (Richard)  of  King's  Hall,  1386-91.  S»e  Stamp  108. 
10.   9.  Albon  (John)  of  King's  Hall,  1385-1400.  (Stamp  107.) 
10.  10.  Lunden.  Not  identified.  See  27.  52,  53.  Query  Luudoloy.  (Stamp 
108.) 

10.  11.  Wynd  (John)  of  Kings  Hall,  1.388-1402.  (Stamp  109.) 
10.  12.  John  Bilney  of  King's  Hall,  1.382-1399.  (Stami»  107.) 
10.  13.  Peter  Rolf  of  King's  Hall,  1381-93.  (Stamp  106.) 

William  Rolf  of  King  s  Hall,  1382-94.  {Ih.  107.) 
10.  16.  Harteley.  Qu.  R.  Haddeley  ?  (Stamp  106.) 

10.  19.  .James  de  Walsingham,  LL.B.,  of  King's  Hall,  1380-1404.  (Stamp 
108.) 

10.  21.  Metfeld  (John)  of  King's  Hall,  1378-1402.  rector  ..f  Tyrington.  .uid 

Chancellor  of  Ely.  (Stamp  106.) 
10.  22.  Caumpe  (Robert)  o>  King's  Hall,  13J)0-1400.  (St<unp  lOi).) 
10.23.  Ken vngton  (Honrvi  of  Kings  Hall.  13S5  1396.  ^St-unp  1(>S.^ 
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10.  25.  Elmslie.  Qu.  Thomas  Elmham  of  King's  Hall,  1389-1394.  (Stanij 
109.) 

10.  27.  Deirquus.  Not  identified. 

10.  30.  Nicholas  Hethe  of  King's  Hall,  1384-1393.  (Stamp  107.) 
10.  31.  John  Gillyng  of  King's  Hall,  1388-1392.  (Stamp  109.) 

10.  32.  Langdale  (Robert)  of  King's  Hall,  1387-1411.  (Stamp  109.) 

11.  12.  Thomas  Powys,  first  warden  of  King's  Hall,  died  in  the  seconc 

visitation  of  the  Black  Death,  14  September  1360.  (Stamp  101? 
27.  32.  Qu.  George  Malmayns  of  King's  Hall,  1388-96.  (Stamp  109  ?) 
27.  35.  Robert  de  Peterborough.  (Stamp  110.) 
27.  83.  William  Asheden  of  King's  Hall,  1390-1420.  (Stamp  109.) 

The  following  Index  is  to  the  King's  Hall  manuscript  printed  above 
i3p.  64-70  (Appendix  II)  only.  The  references  are  to  the  original  page 
and  line. 

Note. 

King's  Hall  was  dissolved  on  17  December  1546,  and  Trinity  College 
was  founded  two  days  later.  For  the  story  of  the  transformation,  set  out 
in  full,  see  Mr  Rouse  Ball's  book  The  King's  Scholars  and  King's  Hall, 
already  so  frequently  mentioned,  pp.  62-3. 
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llbon  (Johu),  10.  9  ;  27.  59,  Gl 
[ndreae  (John),  6.  11 ;  10.  13 ;  27.  47 
-phorismi,  3.  42 
l-quinas.  See  Thomas 
jhidiaconus.  See  Baysio  (G.  de) 
ristoteles,  Ethica,  3.  25  ;  10.  24 
Logica,  10.  23 

I  Phj'sica,  3.  25 

De  anima,  3.  25 
ssbeden  (Wilham),  27.  83 
Lvicenua,  3.  26,  27  ;  10.  16  ;  27.  67 
Lzo,  4.  34-36,  49 ;  10.  12,  25,  29 ;  11. 
9;  27.  21,  32,  38,  72 

Jaysio  (Guide  de),  27.  47;  Rosarium, 
6.  5 

Super  Sexto,  6.  11 


Jello  Visu  (Jacobus  dej.  See  Jacobus 

Jiblia  Latina,  5.  9 

Jiluey  (John),  10.  12;  27.  37,  40 
[Blith  (Hugo),  27.  78,  80 
jBodenho  (Galfridus),  9.  2 
iBonifacius  VIII.  See  Decretales  Liber 

Sextus 
iBonill  (William),  6.  18 
iBreviarium  Sarum,  3.  27;  8.  2 
Brocardica,  4.  51,  62  ;  10.  3 ;  27.  12. 
See  4.  62 

Calendar,  3.  7,  11 ;  10.  18 
Gales  [  =  Calais?],  11.  1,  2,  3 
Cassiodorus,  3.  4 

Casuarium  Institutionum,  4.  42,  55 ; 

.10.  26  ;  27.  22.  See  Chius 
Catholicon,  3.  13 
Caumpe  (Robert),  10.  22 ;  27.  35 
Cawston  (Michael  de),  6.  20,  22 
Chius  [?  Casuarius],  4.  37,  50 
Cista  communis,  3.  11 ;  8.  5 
Clement  V,  Constitutiones  Clemen- 

tinae,  6.  6  ;  27.  17 

 Extraordinariae,  10.  2 

Codex  Justiniani,  passim  in  pp.  4 ;  10; 

11 ;  27 

 Summa,  4.  32 

  Lecturae,  4.  41 

 Chius,  4,  50 

 Odefridus,  4.  56 

 Extraordinarii,  27.  16 

Collectarius  [Juris  Canonici],  6.  16 ; 

10.  19 ;  27.  6,  7 

 See  Anno  1421  of  text 

Compendium  medicine.  See  Gilbertus, 

10.  17 
Computus,  3.  12 
Constantinus,  Viaticum,  3.  29 


Damascenus  (Johannes).   See  Apho- 
rismi 

De  divisione  morbi,  3.  30 

Decreta  Gratiani,  6.  3 ;  10.  1 ;  27.  2 

Decretales  (Gregorius  IX),  6.  2;  8.  4; 

10.  15,  31 ;  27.  81.  See  Vincentius 
  Liber  Sextus  (Bonifaeii),  6.  10, 

20,  22.  See  6.  18 
Deirquus,  10.  27 

Depyng  (Nicholas),  10.  3 ;  27.  9,  13 
Dialectica,  3.  17 
Dietarium  universale,  10.  16 
Digestum  vetus,  passim  pp.  4  ;  8  ;  10 ; 
27 

 See  4.  37,  58 

 Jacobus  de  Ravenna,  4.  64 

 Odefridus,  11.  10 

Digestum  novum,  passim  pp.  4  ;  10 ; 
11;  27 

 Lecturae,  4.  41 

 Doctor,  4.  54 

Dinus,  6.  11,  20;  10.  14  ;  27.  47 

Edward  III,  King,  11.  1,  2,  3 
Elmden.  See  Elmham  (Tho.) 
Elmham  (Tho.),  10.  25  ;  27.  25,  27,  29, 
80 

Elmisle.  See  Elmham 

Essex  (John),  11397,  27.  15,  18 

Extraordinarius,  10.  2  ;  27.  16 

Ff=  Digestum  vetus 

Georgius.  See  Malmayns  (G.),  27.  32 
Gilbertus  [Medicus,  fl".  1250],  10.  17 
Gillyng  (John),  10.  31 ;  27.  43 
Grammatica,  3.  1 
Gratianus.  See  Decreta 

Harple  (Hugo),  3.  19 

Hartley,  10.  10 

Hedersete  (Thomas),  8.  1 

Henricus.  See  Kenyngton  (Henry),  27. 

18,  64,  67 
Heth  (Nicholas),  10.  30 
Heurste  (Thomas),  8.  1 
Hippocrates,  3.  42  ;  8.  6 
Holmaine  (       ),  27.  74 
Hugo  (Magistor),  27.  78,  80 
Hugucio,  3.  IC) 

Infortiatum,  4.  17,  27;   10.  12.  20, 
29 ;  11.  1 

  See  Jacobus  do  HavtMiiuj.  1.  14 

 4.  59 
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Innocentiiis  IV,  6.  14,  15 ;  10.  1,  15 ; 
27.  49 

Institutiones  Justiniani,  passim  pp.  2; 
10;  11  ;  27 

 Casuarius,  4.  42 

Isaac  ibn  Sulaiman,  3.  31 
Isidorus,  3.  14 

Jacobus  de  Bello  Visu,  4.  45  ;  10.  19  ; 
27.  7 

Jacobus  de  Eavenna,  in  digesto  veteri, 

4.  64;  8.  2;  27.  3 

 in  digesto  novo,  4.  39  ;  10.  3 

 in  infortiato,  4.  44  ;  10.  20 

Johannes  in  Additiones,  6.  25;  8.  4 
Johannes  in  Oollectario,  6.  16 ;  27. 
6 

 See  Anno  1421 

Justinianus.  See  Institutiones,  Diges- 

tum  vetus,  Infortiatum,  Digestum 

novum,  Codex 

Kawmpys.  See  Caumpe 

Kenyngton  (Henry),  10.  23;  27.  18, 

64  bis,  67 
Kilwardby,  3.  21 

Langdale  (Robert),  10.  32 ;  27.  5,  19, 

24,  35,  79 
Law,  Canon,  5 

 See  Bonifacius,  Clement, 

Gratianus 
  Civil,  4 

 See  Codex,  Digestum 

Legenda  sanctorum,  3.  5  ;  27.  52  ;  10. 
10 

Lilium  medicine,  3.  33  ;  27.  78 
Logica,  3.  18 

Lombardus  (Petrus),  Sententiae,  3.  9; 

5.  2;  11.  13;  27.  54,  66 

 Summa,  6.  17 

London.  See  Lunden 
Lunden,  10.  10  ;  27.  52,  53 
Lunteley,  (Richard).  See  London 

Magdalein  (Richard),  27.  6,  8 
Malmayns  (George),  27.  32,  34 
Medicina,  3.  24 

 See  Lilium  medicine 

Medicine  compendium.  See  Gilbertus, 
10.  17 

Metefeld  (John),  10.  21,  29 
Metfeld.  See  Metefeld 
Morden.  See  Magdalein 


Odefridus,  4.  57 ;  10.  6  ;  11.  10;  27.  1 

Papias,  3.  3  ;  10.  9 
Par  decretalium,  10.  31 

 Institutionum,  10.  22,  31 ;  27.  2, 

 Sententiarum,  11.  13 

 Statutorum,  10.  17 

Parvum  volumen,  4.  20,  24,  26  ;  10.  1 

12 ;  (Inst.  XVII,  XVIII)  11.  7 ;  271 

15,  37 

Peterborough  (Dominus  Robertus).  Se 

Robertus 
Petrus.  See  Rolf,  27.  49 
Petrus  de  Bella  Pertica,  4.  50 
Pillius,  4.  51 

Placentinus,  4.  53  ;  10.  29 ;  27.  39 
Portiforium,  3.  22.  See  Breviarium 
Powys  (Thomas),  tl360,  11.  12 
Practica.  See  Cosmas  Salernitanus,  3 
39 

Priscianus,  3.  2,  20,  21 ;  27.  44 

Ravenna  (Jacobus  de).  See  Jacobus 
Robertus  de  Peterborough  (Dominus) 

27.  35,  81,  84 
Rolf  (Petrus  or  William),  10.  13 ;  27 

47,  49 

Rosarium.  See  Baysio  (G.  de) 

St  Ives  (John),  f  1412, 10.  5  ;  27.  56  Ms 
Salernitanus  (Cosmas?),  3.  39 
Selby  (R.),  1.  2 

Sententiae.  See  Lombardus  (Petrus) 
Sextus  Liber.  See  Decretales 
Speculum  Judiciale,  6.  24 
Statuta,  3.  6,  10 ;  8.  6 
Statutorum  par,  10.  17 

Thetford  (  ),  fl.  1421.  See  that  year 
Thomas  Aquinas,  super  libris  fisicorum 

et  eticorum,  3.  25 
Tiryngton  (John),  2.  1;  27.  75 

Viaticum.  See  Constantinus 
Vincentius  super  Decretales,  6.  8  ;  10. 
15 ;  27.  8 

Walsingham  (James  de),  10.  19 ;  27 
2,  4 

Willelmus  super  Clementinis,  6.  6  ;  10. 

1;  27.  17 
Wynd  (John),  10.  11 ;  27.  70,  73 

York  Calendar,  3.  7 
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:.VRLY  Scribed  Rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with 
Notes  on  the  Early  Pottery  of  the  Island. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  QuiNE,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Vicar  of  Lonan, 
Isle  of  Man. 

Read  22  February  1922. 
A.  The  Pottery. 
The  early  pottery  of  the  Isle  of  Man  has  extensively  perished, 
nainly  through  the  destruction  of  mounds  and  cists  by  agri- 
ulture.   But  count  must  be  taken  of  the  opening  of  grave- 
nounds  in  search  of  treasure,  a  viking  practice  mentioned  in  the 
gas;  and,  as  descendants  of  the  vikings  form  a  considerable 
lenient  of  the  Manx  people,  quite  naturally  some  of  them  have 
followed  the  ancestral  practice,  both  literally  and  in  like  matter 
feet  spirit :  for  the  Manx  are  keen  farmers,  and  an  earth 
mound  is  good  soil  for  the  field. 

The  kitchen-middens  of  the  neolithic  settlements  on  the  Island 
must  have  been  ploughed  out  of  existence  over  and  over  again  ; 
yet  mounds  and  embankments  are  very  obstinate  in  surrendering 
all  trace  of  themselves,  and  survive  even  though,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  plough  has  obliterated  Christian  kiells  and  grave- 
yards of  much  later  times. 

That  a  great  quantity  and  possibly  a  considerable  variety  of 
early  pottery  has  perished  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
escaped  destruction.  There  survive  cinerary  urns,  some  preserved 
whole  and  now  in  the  new  insular  museum;  but,  for  the  rest, 
there  exist  mainly  fragments  of  urns  of  a  considerable  range  of 
sizes  ;  and,  in  association  with  some  of  them,  very  rude  "  incense- 
cups."  It  has  been  in  every  case  the  fortunate  accident  of  a  find 
falling  into  the  hands  of  persons  intelligently  concerned,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  total  destruction. 

The  cinerary  urns  are  of  well-known  types,  such  as  occur  on 
the  mainland  of  Britain,  but  generally  less  elaborate.  The  most 
usual  features  are,  a  slight  collar  with  oblicjue  scratchings  of 
ornament  between  the  collar  and  the  lip.  l)Ut  there  are  (>x.-nnplcs 
with  more  ornament,  oblique  rows  of  <le(^|)  punctun^s.  \erticMl 
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furrows  and  oven  combinations  of  such  ornamental  devices,  iir.j 
plying  a  strong  artistic  impulse.  Generally,  but  not  invariable 
the  finds  have  occurred  in  mounds,  or  locally  "  cronks."  In  a  fe^- 
cases  bronze  implements  have  been  found  in  association  wit 
urns ;  in  one  case,  a  sword. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  small  urn,  4|  ins.  in  diameter  from  brim  t 
brim,  and  4^^^  ins.  in  vertical  external  depth,  found  in  Lonan  a 
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Fig.  1.  Cinerary  urn,  Lonan. 

an  altitude  of  330  ft.  at  2  ft.  below  the  surface  in  gravelly  sub- 
soil, supported  by  a  scrap  of  slate  from  an  outcrop  of  this  rock  in 
near  vicinity.  No  mound  existed  on  the  spot ;  but  100  yards  up 
the  slope,  at  380  ft.  altitude  on  a  distinct  terrace,  a  group  of 
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inch  abraded  mounds  sweeps  from  east  to  south  and  south-west 
mud  the  breast  of  the  ridge. 

Of  still  earlier  types  there  survive  three  "  food-vessels  " ;  and 
nother  vessel,  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  in  more 
han  forty  fragments,  yet  admitting  of  a  reconstruction  so  com- 
pete that  form,  size  and  ornamentation  are  perfectly  recovered: 
Ins  vessel  proving  to  be  a  "beaker,"  with  normal  ornamental 
roatment. 

The  first  of  the  "  food-vessels  "  was  found  nearly  40  years  a^o 
n  a  mound,  well  out  on  the  northern  plain,  at  an  altitude  of 
H)  feet.  There  was  no  cist :  the  vessel,  simply  buried  in  the  sand 
gravel  of  which  the  mound  consisted.  It  is  of  the  Irish  type, 
th  broad  and  rounded  bottom ;  and  contracted  midway  of  its 
leight  to  form  a  waist.  The  dimensions  are  5^  ins.  diameter 
from  lip  to  lip,  6J  ins.  at  two  lower  stages,  and  4|  ins.  vertical 
exterior  depth.  From  the  top  downwards  the  decoration  scheme 
IS  [a)  four  circumferential  sunk  lines ;  (b)  a  band  of  ellipses,  with 
major  axes  vertical;  (c)  another  four  circumferential  lines  and 
two  ornamental  waist  belts ;  and  (d)  the  band  of  ellipses  re- 
peated ;  the  base  being  3  ins.  in  diameter,  ornamented  with  a 
.five-point  star.  The  inner  slope  of  the  lip  is  ornamented  with  a 
wavy  band,  seemingly  of  finger-nail  notches.  It  has  been  stated 
on  good  evidence  that  this  vessel,  though  apparently  originall}^ 
a  "  food-vessel,"  was  found  full  of  cremated  matter  and  had  been 
used,  or  re-used  as  a  cinerary  urn.  Its  place  in  the  mound  was 
a  little  above  the  original  level  of  the  mound  site. 

The  second  "  food-vessel "  was  also  found  on  the  west  side  of 
;  the  Island,  in  a  mound  near  Bishopscourt,  where  the  hills  meet 
the  northern  plain,  at  an  altitude  of  120  feet.  It  is  vaguely  re- 
ported to  have  been  found  in  a  "  stojie  grave,"  meaning  probably 
i  a  cist  much  shorter  proportionately  than  the  stone-graves  of 
I  70  ins.  by  20  ins.  in  Manx  graveyards  around  the  early  Christian 
kiells. 

The  type  of  this  food-vessel  "  is  similar  to  that  of  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire  examples  figured  in  standard  works :  th(^  dia- 
meter from  lip  to  lip,  4|  ins. ;  diameter  of  base,  Ijg  ins. ;  vert  ical 
exterior  height,  3|  ins.  The  lip  is  decoratinl  in  two  bands,  thr 
outer  with  repeated  chevron;  the  inner,  with  r-|M«atr(l  obli.jur 
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line.  From  the  lip  to  1^  ins.  downward  the  diameter  swel 
slightly,  with  a  succession  of  four  collars,  the  highest  and  lowei^ 
more  prominent  than  the  intervening  two ;  the  only  decoratici 
being  oblique  cuts  on  these  collars. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  third  food-vessel,"  which  I  found  at  570  1 
altitude  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Island,  on  the  west  slope  ^ 


il 


Fig.  2.  Food  vessel,  Gretch  ridge,  Lonan. 

Gretch  ridge  in  Lonan.  It  was  placed  in  a  skilfully  constructe 
cist,  in  the  centre  of  an  earth  mound  6  ft.  high  and  30  ft.  in  du 
meter.  Believing  the  masonry  of  a  period  important,  not  less  tha 
the  pottery,  I  submit  data.  The  cist  was  formed  of  four  heav 
slate  slabs,  from  3  ins.  to  9  ins.  thick,  set  on  edge,  a  bed  slal 
and  a  fine  over-lapping  lid-slab.  The  two  side  slabs  equal,  an 
the  two  end  slabs  equal,  neatly  adjusted  at  the  corners,  the  fou 
formed  a  rectangular  cist  40  ins.  long,  24  ins.  wide,  and  26  in, 
deep.   In  one  interior  corner  was  a  vertical  retaining  stone, 
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ong  chunk  of  slate,  recognizable  as  from  some  local  outcrop. 
Chere  must  have  existed  a  traditional  skill,  and  also  feeling  for 
ound  and  v^ery  solid  masonry  in  stone  set  on  edge,  to  account 
or  this  cist. 

The  12  cubic  feet  or  so  of  the  interior  space  was  full  to  the 
id  of  mould  as  fine  as  flour,  the  innumerable  siltings  of  rain 
percolating  through  the  mound  and  entering  the  chinks  of  the 


Fig.  3.  Food  vessel,  Gretch  ridge,  Lon;in. 

all  but  water-tight  stone  chamber.  The  "food- vessel" 
corner,  near  the  face  of  the  body,  if  one  assumes  an  in 
'    of  a  body  in  crouched  posture  lying  on  its  right  .^i«le, 
■'^   north-west.  The  dimensions  of  the  vessel  are,  5    i"^-  ^^'^^ 
the  brim  ;  4^  ins.  vertical  exterior  height ;  and  2  J  ins.  ( 
of  base.    Besides  the  decoration  and  other  features  s 
Fig.  3  the  vessel  has  the  inner  slope  of  the  brim  decora 
'  C.A.S.Gomm.  Vol.  XXIV. 
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two  lines  of  finger-nail  notches,  the  upper  line  with  its  cresceiil  | 
concave  upwards,  the  lower  line  with  concaves  downwards.  Irl 
the  case  of  all  three  food-vessels  the  thickness  of  the  side  h] 
approximately  |  ins.^  making  the  vessels  seem  solid  and  heavy? 
as  a  characteristic  of  appearance. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  "  beaker,"  which  I  found  three  miles  furthoi 
south  in  Lonan  parish  at  350  ft.  altitude,  in  a  cist  of  exactly  thdj 
same  proportions  as  that  just  described,  and  constructed  witlj 
equal  skill,  but  much  smaller  in  dimensions  and  of  much  slighter 
slabs.  This  site  is  on  a  lower  or  secondary  ridge,  cultivated  from 
time  immemorial :  and  if  a  mound  or  mounds  once  existed  okI 
this  spot,  the  plough  has  long  ago  blended  them  with  the  uniforni 
round  of  the  ridge. 

The  cist  was  found  through  its  being  struck  by  the  plough  a, 
9  ins.  below  the  field  surface;  and  evidently  at  some  formel 
ploughing  the  lid-slab  had  been  detached  and  deported :  the  cis| 
was  consequently  full  of  subsoil  clay  and  surface  mould.  Tw<' 
local  proprietors,  with  names  modified  from  Asketill  and  Olai 
implying  their  viking  antecedents,  reported  to  me  this  discovery^ 
and  assisted  in  sifting  the  fragments  of  the  broken  vessel  from 
the  clay  and  soil,  with  the  result  of  recovering  over  forty  fragj 
ments,  fully  sufficient  to  furnish  the  means  of  a  complete  reconi; 
struction.  So  far  as  is  known  it  proves  to  be  the  only  pottery  oi 
"  beaker "  type  yet  found  or  at  least  rescued  and  recovered  ou 
the  Island. 

The  cist — 32  ins.  long,  19  ins.  wide  and  22  ins.  deep — was  ci 
slate  slabs,  seemingly  from  an  outcrop  on  the  brow  imme^f  ' 
diately  above  :  the  side  slabs  of  unequal  length,  2  ins.  and  4|  imi| 
thick  respectively,  extending  in  both  directions  beyond  the  tran ! 
soms  or  end  slabs,  which  were  both  alike  19  ins.  long  and  2 J  in^ 
thick,  and  very  exactly  and  firmly  adjusted  against  the  side  slabj  j 
The  bed  slab  was  of  an  inferior  piece  of  slate  broken  in  two.  a  I 
the  contents  had  been  cleared  out  with  a  spade,  it  was  impossibl  j 
to  ascertain  in  what  position  the  vessel  had  stood  within  the  cisi| 
The  dimensions  of  the  beaker  after  reconstruction  are  6^  in.  dia  | 
meter  from  brim  to  brim;  6|  ins.  vertical  exterior  height ;  an* 

f 

^  Exact  measurements  of  walls  of  food- vessels  ;  Cronk  Aust  6/16  ins( 
Bishopscourt  6|/16  ins.,  Lonan  7/16  ins.  | 
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3^ij  ins.  diameter  of  the  base.  The  wall  thickness  is  f\  in.,  showing 
in  the  fractures  a  dark  core  with  minute  fragments  of  quartz 
and  a  red  clay  coating  on  both  faces.  Several  small  sprays  o 
bracken  were  revealed  in  the  fractures,  showing  the  use  of  this 
plant  in  the  stiffening  of  the  paste  in  order  to  shape  the  vessek 
About  1000  yards  N.N.E.  of  the  site,  and  at  the  same  altitude: 
are  traces  of  three  mounds,  one  of  them  still  several  feet  high 
and  several  stone  axeSj  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  o 
scribed  stones,  have  recently  been  found  on  the  intervening 
area. 

There  exists  at  Port  Erin  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  Island  {i 
collection  of  fragments  of  pottery  collected  many  years  ago  froni 
the  Mull  Hill  grave-circle.  The  graves,  twelve  in  all,  are  con 
structed  of  very  massive  slabs  set  on  edge  ;  and  are  arranged  ir 
pairs,  each  pair  end  to  end,  the  six  pairs  with  the  intervals 
between  completing  a  circle  of  20  yards  diameter  :  and,  as  i 
striking  feature,  with  a  common  entrance  to  each  pair  from  thd 
exterior  side. 

This  circle  has  something  of  the  megalithic  spirit  in  th(^ 
massiveness  of  the  slabs,  and  in  the  rudimentary  passages  a 
entrances,  to  the  several  pairs  of  grave  chambers.  The  pottery] 
said  to  consist  of  fragments  of  30  vessels,  awaits  examination  aa 
to  its  time  horizon,  and  also  its  relation  to  the  stone  structure 
and  this  also  awaits  the  expression  of  considered  opinions  on  thfl 
part  of  archjeologists  competent  to  pronounce  on  its  place  in 
megalithic  devolution. 

B.  The  Scribed  Rocks. 

Within  recent  years  in  the  Isle  of  Man  I  have  discovered  man; 
scribed  stones,  generally  in  groups,  these  scribings  not  heretofor 
known  to  exist  there.  The  question  of  the  horizon  remains  fo 
authoritative  pronouncement;  but  I  submit  them  as  rangin: 
over  a  long  period,  and  their  age  remote. 

The  Island  possesses  half-a-dozen  ogham  inscriptions ;  one  c 
these  bilingual,  with  the  Latin  part  in  fifth  century  Roma; 
capitals.  The  Island  has  also  about  130  crosses  of  the  Kelti 
and  Scandinavian  Christian  periods ;  on  about  30  of  the  latte 
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10  runic  inscriptions  in  old  Norse.  These  oghams  and  crosses 
c'ciir  on  lowland  sites,  in  association  with  early  Christian 
h arches  and  graveyards.  But,  the  scribed  stones— subject  to 
he  exception  of  one  site — occur  on  upland  sites,  on  the  dry 
idges  or  spurs  of  the  mountain  range. 

The  Island  lies  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  in  length,  thirty  miles;  in 
\  erage  breadth,  ten.   A  backbone  range  of  hills  of  Skiddaw 
late  formation,  lies  diagonally  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.,  cutting 
^ff  low  plains  at  the  N.  and  S.  ends ;  and  this  range,  with  sum- 
aiits  of  2000  ft.  to  1400  ft.  altitude,  divides  the  Island  into  two 
learly  equal  and  separated  areas.  Midway  of  the  range,  a  deep 
ransverse  valley,  at  its  highest  140  ft.  above  sea-level,  cuts 
hrough  the  hills.    Were  the  Island  submerged  150  ft.  there 
would  remain  two  main  islands,  with  some  outlier  rocky  islets 
\t  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  ends.  The  north  and  south  plains,  in  aggre- 
's^ate  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  would  disappear.  Over  the  Island — 
or  over  these  islands — the  glacial  drift  from  Cumberland  and 
Galloway  has  left  its  traces  in  a  direction  in  general  towards  the 
south-west. 

The  first  inscribed  stones  to  come  to  light  were  on  one  of  the 
dry  ridges,  or  transverse  hill-spurs,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Island 
at  an  altitude  of  400  ft. ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  site,  all 
subsequent  finds  have  occurred  on  these  ridges  at  altitudes  of 
from  350  ft.  to  700  ft.  Most  of  the  examples  have  been  found 
east  of  the  mountains ;  but  several  of  like  types  occur  also  to- 
wards the  southern  end  of  the  western  district. 

The  native  rock  is  Skiddaw  slate;  but  the  scribings  occur 
mainly  on  whinstone  boulders,  locally  called  pot-metal  or  bastard 
granite.  The  few  slate  boulders  bearing  scribings  are  much 
weathered,  and  seem  to  have  been  self-detached  from  outcrop 
scarps :  in  effect,  no  scribed  stone  yet  found  has  any  appearance 
of  having  been  quarried. 

I  endeavoured  to  explain  the  scribings  first  met  with  as 
possible  ice-striations,  plough-marks,  sharpening-stone  tunows 
and  so  on:  but  more  complex  examples  obliged  me  to  discard  sncli 
explanations  as  inadequate  and  untenable.  Professor  Flindns 
Petrie,  who  at  an  early  stage  of  this  discovery  looked  at  a  few 
drawings  of  these  scribings,  advised  careful  scrutiny  ot  any 
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traces  that  might  exist  of  earthworks — a  counsel,  duly  pursuec 
The  finds  are  in  fact  generally  in  such  association,  and  appeal 
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Fig.  5.  Scribed  stone  from  Gretch  ridge,  Lonan:  altitude  of  site  570  ft.  | 

to  be  vestiges  of  stone  and  earthwork  occupation  sites,  destroye . 
by  the  wear  of  agriculture. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  scribed  block  of  dark  green  whinstone  fror 
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"Ti-etch  ridge,  Lonan,  a  site  of  570  ft.  altitude,  with  reduced 
uounds,  a  demolished  cist  or  chamber  in  near  vicinity,  and  many 
>ther  examples  of  scribings.  The  site  seems  to  have  no  connec- 
ion  with  a  true  megalithic  work  at  only  270  ft.  altitude,  a 
housand  yards  to  S.W.  on  the  same  spur.  But  it  is  possibly 
j:-elated  to  a  mound,  with  cist  of  surface-quarried  slate  slabs  and 
iGhe  "  food-vessel "  shown  in  Fig.  2,  situated  600  yards  N.W.,  at 
")70  ft.  altitude. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is,  and  from  time  immemorial  has  been  excep- 
tionally well  cultivated.  It  had  300  families,"  or  unit  holdings, 
when  Bede  wrote  (a.d.  730).  A  century  ago  the  cultivation  ex- 
tended up  to  the  700  ft.  contour  line,  a  height  no  longer  repaying 
cultivation ;  and  this  implies  extraordinary  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  upland  farmers  of  centuries  past. 

The  Island  is  bare  of  timber;  quickset  fences  hardly  exist ; 
the  fences  are  massive  sod  hedges,  reinforced  with  any  available 
stone :  and  these  hedges  form  a  concatenation  or  network  over 
all  the  spur  ridges  and  hill  slopes  to  the  700  ft.  limit.  To  build 
his  hedges  the  farmer  has  destroyed  much  prehistoric  work  ;  but 
in  utilizing  all  available  stone  for  hedge  reinforceinent  he  has 
also  been  the  agent  of  preservation.  This  seems  to  account  for 
the  "  scribed  "  stones  having  been  found  extensively  in  these  sod 
hedges,  which  are  often  so  massive  in  parts  as  to  suggest  a 
certain  time  immemorial  continuity  of  character,  or  possibly  un- 
broken tradition  from  the  earthwork  alignments  of  remotely 
earlier  inhabitants  of  the  Island. 

It  would  seem  as  if,  prior  to  quarrying,  prior  to  cultivati»)n, 
prior  to  the  formation  of  much  of  the  vegetable  humus  that  even 
now  is  a  mere  skin  on  the  slate  rock  over  wide  spaces  of  the  dry 
ridges,  these  whinstone  boulders  were  the  only  stone  available 
for  dwarf  walls  ;  or,  where  deposits  of  clay  existed  on  the  slopes, 
to  reinforce  earthworks;  also  to  form  the  earlier  cists  ami  tlio 
ribs  of  structural  works. 

Within  the  most  recent  centuries  the  Manx  farnuM-  has  always 
had  a  miner  at  hand,  from  the  mining  populations  of  lUv  oiv 
localities,  to  break  up  with  blasting  powder  any  bouldei-s  Um} 
massive  to  dislodge  or  to  remove,  in  the  two-fold  project  of 
clearing  away  obstructions  to  cultivation  on  his  land,  and  a) 


also 


Fig.  6.  Scribed  stone,  from  Grawe  ridge,  Lonan ;  altitude  of  site  400  ft. 

With  . this  activity  always  going  on,  all  the  early  structures 
including  megalith  and  mound  and  incidentally  the  stones  con- 
taining scribings,  have  been  extensively  broken  up,  and  now 
survive  only  in  fragments.  After  close  scrutiny  no  examples  of 
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ribed  stones  seem  to  exist  on  the  Manx  lowlands,  save  strays 
n  lower  slopes  that  are  traceable  to  a  group  higher  up  the  ridge, 
he  scribings  seem  therefore  to  be  vestiges  of  a  people  that 
-upied,  mainly  or  exclusively,  the  ridges  and  plateaux  over- 
ooking  the  deep  glens  and  the  precipitous  coast. 
It  is  hoped  that  eventually  the  scribings  may  be  analysed, 
ording  to  technique  and  plan  or  purpose,  for  strict  classifica- 
ion.   For  the  present  it  may  be  stated  that  on  neighbouring 
idges  separated  by  deep  glens  the  several  types  recur ;  and  that 
examples  of  essentially  similar  plan  or  purpose  occur  from  the 
extreme  N.E.  to  the  extreme  S.W.  parts  of  the  eastern  slope, 
and  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  range. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  scribed  block  of  dark  green  whinstone  from 
Grawe  ridge,  Lonan,  a  site  of  400  ft.  altitude,  with  numerous 
mounds  worn  down  by  the  plough,  and  numerous  other  examples 
of  scribed  stones  in  near  vicinity.  The  examples  in  Fig.  5  and 
Fig.  6  occur  on  ridges  two  miles  apart.  The  material  in  each  is 
alike,  but  the  groovings  of  the  Fig.  6  example  are  deeper  and 
more  rounded.  The  important  difference  is  in  the  plan,  for  no 
other  examples  have  been  found  like  that  in  Fig.  5,  while  that 
in  Fig.  6,  showing  two  sets  of  fairly  parallel  lines  intersecting  at 
approximately  right  angles,  is  a  type  occurring  throughout  the 
Island  :  but  in  most  examples  the  angle  of  intersection  varies 
from  the  rectangle.  In  near  vicinity  to  Fig.  6  stone,  lower  down 
the  ridge  occurred  the  urn  figured  in  Fig.  2  (Pottery). 

Two  types  of  scribings  occur,  that  may  be  described  as  "  in- 
scriptional,"  or  consisting  of  lines,  which  both  in  form  and  in 
arrangement  suggest  a  script  or  equivalent  of  writing. 

Fig.  7  shows  a  scribed  boulder  of  gneiss  from  the  north  slope 
of  Grawe  ridge,  Lonan,  at  an  altitude  of  370  ft.,  where  there  are 
traces  of  mounds,  massive  fragments  of  whinstone  shattered  by 
gunpowder  in  the  hedges,  and  several  other  examples  of  scribed 
stones,  including  "inscriptional."  Of  this  type  sufficient  examples 
occur,  from  localities  many  miles  apart,  to  form  a  class  for  qou\- 
parative  stud\^  as  distinct  from  the  "parallel  lines"  type;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  the  case  that  on  some  large  stones  both 
types  of  pattern  occur,  usually  on  different  faces  of  the  stone. 
To  have  the  groovings  turned  over  the  edge,  from  ono  Uwv  ot 
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the  stone  to  another,  is  the  general  rule  in  these  scribed  stones  ; 
and  sometimes  three  faces  are  scribed :  a  scribing  on  one  face 


Fig.  7.  Scribed  stone  ("inscription  type")  from  slope  of  Grawe  ridge,  Lonan, 
altitude  of  site  370  ft. 


only,  as  in  Fig.  5,  is  unusual ;  the  stone  in  Fig.  6  has  scribings 
on  the  reverse. 
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Fig.  8  shows  two  scribed  stones,  one  of  reddish  gneiss,  the 
)ther  of  altered  slate ;  that  on  the  right,  from  Grawe  ridge,  at 


Fia  8.  Two  scribed  stones,  from  Grawe  ridge,  Lonan,  f  f "  ^  ''''^ 

from  Baroose  ridge,  Lonan,  two  miles  dista,nt,  altitud.^  .^.>0  tl . 

an  altitude  of  420  ft.;  that  on  the  left  from  IVnoos.  r.dge,  two 
miles  south,  at  an  altitude  of        ft.,  both  nbU..  srr,b.Ml  nn  two 
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faces  and  along  the  edge  of  intersection,  several  of  the  forms 
almost  alphabetical ;  and  the  suggestion,  inscriptional. 

An  exception,  in  respect  of  the  altitude  of  sites  where  |  In 
scribings  occur,  is  Kirk  Braddon  (or  "  Kirby  ")  camp,  two  miles 
inland  from  the  east  end  of  the  central  valley.  The  "  camp,"  five 
acres  in  area,  lies  on  a  slope  between  170  ft.  and  60  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  Considerable  earthwork  lines  remain,  and  637  boulders,  \ 
mainly  whinstone :  these  stand  either  in  position  as  peristalith 
reinforcement  of  the  inner  face  of  the  earth  dykes,  or  lie  scat- 
tered in  the  open  where  the  dykes  have  disappeared.  Of  these  !■ 
637  boulders  85  are  scribed  and  39  others  are  pitted  with 
seemingly  artificial  hollows. 

Heavy  timber,  felled  during  the  war,  dislodged  and  overturned 
some  of  the  larger  peristalith  boulders  ;  and  in  several  instances 
I  found  the  exposed  faces  which  had  been  against  the  earth  of  the 
dyke  well  covered  with  scribings,  and  these  evidently  weather- 
worn, prior  to  having  been  set  with  the  scribings  face  to  the 
wall.  The  question  remains,  whether  the  builders  of  this  early 
camp  were  the  people  that  wrought  the  scribings,  or  whether  they 
only  utilized  stones  from  an  earlier  structure,  indiscriminately 
turning  scribed  faces  inwards,  much  as  Norman  masons  worked 
Saxon  crosses  into  the  masonry  of  their  church  walls  ?  Several 
slate  rocks  among  the  crowd  of  whinstone  rocks  may  suggest 
deportation  from  a  more  upland  site  ;  and  in  fact  a  few  scribings 
that  exist  higher  up  the  slope,  towards  the  400  ft.  contour,  may 
argue  in  favour  of  such  earlier  structure. 

Four  miles  south-west  from  Braddon  camp  is  Ballanicholas 
camp,  at  350  ft.  altitude,  with  remains  of  earthworks  and  with 
scribed  boulders  of  local  granite,  some  embedded  on  the  camp 
area,  others  removed  into  sod  hedges.  This  site,  of  roughly  rect- 
angular plan  more  than  an  acre  in  area  between  moorland 
streams  is  not  noted  on  the  ordnance  map.  No  connection  is 
apparent  with  a  fragmentary  "  giants'  grave,"  a  possible  mega- 
lithic  work,  at  430  ft.  altitude,  1000  yards  higher  up  the  larger 
stream.  But  in  Kirk  Santon,  around  a  megalithic  work  at  300  ft. 
altitude,  numerous  scribings  exist,  one  example  of  the  "  parallel 
lines  "  type.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  sod  hedge  has  absorbed  the 
scribed  stones  and  also  much  spoil  from  the  megalithic  work.  In 
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his  aise  one  megalith  has  a  chister  of  cup-marks;  and,  in  three 

>ther  instances  at  least,  cup-marked  stones  and  scribed  stones 

I  our  in  near  vicinity. 
In  "Inventory  of  Anc\  Monmtl,  County  of  Merioneth," 

Wi^e  28,  fig.  56,  a  stone  is  shown  with  scorings  retimied  on  a 
~  -ond  face,  very  much  as  in  the  Isle  of  Man  examples:  and  it 
ems  impossible  that  like  scribings  should  not  survive  on  the 
British  mainlands.  Xo  hasty  survey  of  a  district  will  justify  a 
negative  pronouncement,  and  local  information  is  usually  no 
help.  It  is  necessary  to  coast  along  untold  miles  offences,  with 
an  eye  trained  to  detect  ever}'  stone  that  bears  a  trace  of  man's 
handling  and  marking ;  and,  when  one  is  found,  then  to  work 
exhaustively  all  the  possibilities  of  the  locality. 

Discussion. 

Dr  Cyril  Fox  remarked  that  the  pottery  exhibited  by  Canon 
Quine  is  of  exceptional  interest,  and  the  Society  is  much  in- 
'  debted  to  him  for  bringing  it  to  Cambridge.  All  three  vessels 
are  of  t^-pes  familiar  to  students  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Britain, 
and  their  occurrence  in  Man  testifies  to  the  wide  range  of  the 
culture  of  that  age. 

The  most  important  vessel  is  the  Beaker.  It  is,  as  Canon 
Quine  has  pointed  out,  the  first  example  recorded  in  the  Island, 
and  it  provides  a  needed  link  with  Ireland,  where  beakers  are 
very  rare.  The  flattened  and  decorated  lip  is  an  unusual  feature 
and  this  modification  of  the  type  shows  the  influence  of  the  fo<xi- 
vessel. 

The  specimen  of  the  latter  class  of  ceramic  is  of  a  type  (Aber- 
cromby  la)  characteristic  of  Yorkshire, but  met  with  in  Northern 
Ireland.  The  zone  of  "chip-carving"  ornament  above  the 
shoulder  is  a  striking  feature;  this  decoration  is  common  on 
Irish  food-vessels,  but  is  not  unknown  in  this  country. 

Both  the  food-vessel  and  the  beaker  may  be  dated  at  about 
1600  B.C. 

The  third  vessel  is  undoubtedly  of  later  date  ;  it  is  of  a  (y|x^ 
not  infrequently  occurring  as  a  cinerary  in  E;istern  Britain. 
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On  the  whole  the  series  indicated,  as  might  be  expected,  tha 
the  culture  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  the  second  millennium  B.C.  wa 
affected  by  influences  from  both  sides  of  the  Irish  Sea.  Th( 
beaker  folk  may  have  reached  the  Island  from  Luce  Bay  u 
Wigtownshire,  on  the  shores  of  which  much  of  their  pottery  hai 
been  found.  Man  is  clearly  visible  from  this  coast. 
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Some  Trumpington  Inscriptions,  with  special 

EFERENCE  TO  THE  BaSE  OF  THE  OLD  ViLLAGE  CrOSS. 
,  By  A.  C.  MouLE,  Vicar. 

Read  May  18,  1922. 

The  following  notes  about  inscriptions  on  stone,  metal,  and 
rlass,  in  the  Church  and  Churchyard  of  Trumpington,  are  made 
^vith  no  pretence  of  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

To  begin  with  one  quite  modern  inscription,  the  churchyard 
boasts  of  what  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  of  tombstones,  and 
worthy  of  imitation, — a  small  square  stone  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  with  the  simple  record  Henry  Fawcett  1833-1884, 
and  the  text,  which  the  vicar  must  see  almost  every  day,  "Speak 
unto  the  people  that  they  go  forward."  The  churchyard  also  con- 
tains a  few  good  examples  of  eighteenth  century  work ;  as  on 
the  stone  of  John  Hailes,  farmer  and  churchwarden,  1750;  and 
another  pleasing  stone  dated  1719,  the  earliest  date  outside  the 
church.  Near  this  last  stone  are  the  base  and  stump  of  an  old 
cross  without  inscription  or  ornament.  Under  the  yew  tree  at 
the  north-west  gate  will  be  seen  the  stone  of  William  Dobson, 
schoolmaster,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  again  immediately. 

In  or  on  the  church  we  may  deal  first  with  the  unofficial 
inscriptions  or  graffiti.  On  the  lead  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
low-pitched  roof  of  the  tower  is  scratched  an  interesting  and 
elaborate  but  not  very  accurate  view  of  Ely  Cathedral.  The 
west  tower  has  the  old  wooden  -spire  clearly  depicted,  and  the 
octagon  is  shown  as  a  circle.  It  would  be  easily  recognised  for 
what  it  is,  but  to  prevent  mistakes  the  artist  has  scratched 
above  it  "This  is  Eley  Minster",  and  below  "Dobson  Clarke 
Made  This  1731  ".  Dobson  Clarke  was,  I  think,  the  same  as 
William  Dobson,  schoolmaster,  and  seems  already  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen  years  to  have  been  parish  clerk.  On  the  si(le 
of  the  belfry  windows  we  find  "William  Dobson  1784"  and 
"Dobson  Clark  1733". 

The  walls  of  the  ringing  loft  and  of  the  staircase  are  plentifully 
carved  with  names  and  dates,  as  Anno  dm  Mccccc  xxviij.  And 
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someone  has  recorded  the  date  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  158l 
in  good  bold  Elizabethan  figures  on  the  west  wall ;  and  jusi 
outside  the  door  is  1598.  There  are  not  many  dates  of  th( 
seventeenth  century,  though  some  of  the  initials  may  be  o 
that  period.  In  the  eighteenth  century  we  may  notice  oi 
the  east  wall  "Francis  Stacey  1732."  Francis  Stacey  was  i 
farmer,  (one  member  of  his  family  had,  not  many  years  before 
lived  in  the  Rectory  and  rented  the  Rectory  farm,)  and  nc 
doubt  a  ringer.  He  was  at  any  rate  a  member  of  the  Societ}  | 
of  Cambridge  Youths  in  whose  books  he  is  thus  recorded  "1751 
Francis  Stacey,  Farmer,  Trumpington." 

The  decline  of  art  in  name  scratching  through  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  is  very  noticeable,  until  in  the  twentieth  1 
we  are  content  with  lead  pencils.  Detestable  though  the  practice 
is,  I  must  confess  that  I  learnt  the  dates  of  certain  events  fromig 
the  walls  of  the  ringing  loft  at  Trumpington  long  before  I  was^  I 
able  to  find  any  official  records  of  the  same  in  the  vestry. 

In  the  ringing  loft  are  two  fairly  large  medieval  numeralsi 

9.1 1 1  and  All — I  suppose  43  and  72 — both  on  one  stone,  and 

there  or  just  outside  the  door,  nine  or  ten  of  the  small  and 

presumably  ancient  graffiti  with  which  Mr  Coulton  has  made 

us  familiar.   One  of  these  with  a  nicely  drawn  hand  pointing  tc 

it  (Fig.  1)  is 

^  Dimidium  pauli  totum  per :  vltima  qiiantas 
Me  facit  hie  stare  mea  racio  sit  tibi  quare 

Half  PAUlus,  all  per,  the  end  of  quanTAS  (paupertas,  poverty) 
makes  me  stay  here ;  let  that  be  my  reason  to  you  why  I  do  so. 
So  Mr  Coulton  has  ingeniously  explained  it. 

The  writing  of  this  is  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 
Another,  which  may  be  later,  begins  Cotesbrugh. 

Mr  Coulton  tells  me  that  he  has  never  found  these  inscriptions 
in  a  belfry  or  ringing  loft,  so  that  in  this  respect  Trumpington 
is  unusual.  In  the  church  itself  he  has  shoWn  me  seven  or 
eight  inscriptions  with  a  tiny  cross  and  a  Bishop's  mitre.  Un- 
fortunately the  walls  have  been  so  well  scraped  that  excepting 
a  few  figures, — "  iij^  viij^  viij*^ "  on  the  canopy  over  the  brass,  and 
"  llxx  viij  "  on  the  pillar  near  the  organ, — practically  none  of 
these  can  be  read.  At  any  rate  I  cannot  read  them. 
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Coming  now  to  official,  professional,  inscriptions,  we  find  the 
liurch  almost  devoid  of  old  sepulchral  monuments.  There  are 


three  plain  monuments  to  members  of  the  Pitcher  faim 
1577,  1614,  and  1650,  respectively.  The  last  of  those  (a  n.onu 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XXIV. 
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ment  to  a  little  child)  is  engraved  on  a  piece  of  grey  marble, 
now  broken  and  fixed  to  the  east  wall  of  the  north  chapel,  but 
originally  the  top  of  a  tiny  altar  tomb  near  the  middle  of  that 
chapel.  There  is  this  curious  fact  about  it,  that,  although  theii 
epitaph  begins  with  the  word  marmore,  it  is  described  as  a  brass 
by  both  Baker  and  Cole  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  by  the^ 
Cambridge  Camden  Society  in  the  nineteenth  century  {A  few 
Hints,  etc.  1842,  p.  44).  It  is  pathetic  too  to  remember  that 
Thomas  Pitcher,  who  raised  so  elaborate  a  monument  to  his 
little  son  a  few  days  old,  was  that  same  year  poisoned,  as  was 
commonly  believed,  by  his  wife.  In  the  floor  of  the  south  chapel, 
the  chapel  of  the  chief  manor  of  the  Parish,  that  of  Trumpington 
de  la  Pole,  are  the  nearly  illegible  stones  of  some  members  of; 
the  Baron  family  and  the  extremely  legible  stone  of  Thomasi 
Allen,  who  died  in  1692,  a  native  of  Steyning  in  Sussex,  who 
was  a  considerable  benefactor  of  our  church  and  parish.  On  the 
south  wall  just  above  his  grave  is  the  handsome  record  of  one 
of  his  benefactions,  supported  on  four  old  corbels  which  are 
relics,  I  suppose,  of  an  older  church  than  the  present  one. 
Another  memorial  of  a  benefaction  is  the  quaint  inscription 
painted  on  wood,  which  records  the  encouragement  of  elemen- 
tary religious  education  by  William  Austin  in  1679. 

The  earliest  inscription  in  the  church  is  in  one  of  the  north 
windows  of  the  chancel  (Fig.  2).  It  consists  simply  of  the  seven 
letters  spetrvs,  St  Peter,  but  is  not  without  some  interest. 
The  two  sadly  damaged  figures  of  St  Peter  (whose  body  and 
head  are  now  made  up,  with  unconscious  humour,  of  pieces  of 
stone),  and  St  Paul,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  ofi 
the  window,  date  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  And  the  village  Feast,  which  is  held  on  the  eve,  the 
day,  and  the  morrow,  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  (28-30  June),  was 
founded  by  a  charter  dated  at  Westminster  on  20  April  1314.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  natural  to  connect  the  window  with  the  Feast  i 
or  Fair ;  but  the  charter,  of  which  the  contemporary  transcript  ' 
is  kept  at  the  Record  Office  (Charter  Rolls  101,  8  Edward  II, 
last  entry  on  membrane  6),  grants  to  Giles  of  Trumpington  the 
right  to  hold  a  Fair  on  the  eve,  day,  and  morrow,  of  the  Feast  of 
St  Peter's  Chains  (31  July — 2  August) — in  vigilia  &  in  die  &  in 
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I'l-astiiio  testi  saiu-ti  Petri  ad  vinciila.  Either  the  day  of  the 
•'air  has  been  changed,  perhaps  under  the  clause,  Unless  the 
r'air  be  to  the  damage  of  neighbouring  Fairs — Nisi  feria  ilia  sit 
\d  nocumentuni  vicinarum  feriarum,  or  the  old  clerk  wrote  ad 
•'incula  by  mistake.  In  any  case  the  connexion  of  the  window 
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Fig.  2.  Tlio  western  iiortli  window  oi' ihv  (Mi-mecl. 

with  the  Fair  is  a  matter-  of  pure  conjecture.  Thr  little  inscrip- 
tion may  also  just  possibly  be  responsible  for  the  jiei^ist.'nl 
belief  in  the  village  that  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Pet-' 
The  middle  light  of  the  east  window  is  filled  with  fragnu>n1> 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  ccmtury  glass,  among  which  aiv  sev»«n 
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teen  pieces  with  single  letters  or  parts  of  words,  including  i 
capital  I  or  J  in  a  gold  frame  surmounted  with  a  coronet,  and  r 
W  treated  in  the  same  way,  repeated  each  two  or  three  times,  ;  h; 
and  us,  dio,  etc.,  etc.  i  . 


PJwfrxiraiili  hij  J.  Pulmrr  Ciarlr 


Fig.  3.  The  tomb  of  Roger  of  Trumpington  (stone  of  George  Pitcher,  1650, 
in  the  background). 
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Round  the  great  brass  of  Roger  of  Trumpington  (Fig.  3) 
ran  once  a  long  inscription  in  Latin  or  French.  This  may 
have  been  destroyed  at  the  Reformation  ;  but  I  do  not  think  we 
must  blame  William  Dowsing  for  its  removal,  for  Layer,  who 
described  the  church  in  considerable  detail  some  time  between 
1616  and  1641,  did  not  know  exactly  whom  the  brass  repre- 
sented, but  speaks  of  "the  Portrature  at  large  of  one  of  the 
Trumpingtons  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Trumpington  in  compleat 
amies,  as  appeareth  by  the  Ai^mes  on  his  Sarcote,''  judging  you 
will  notice  his  identity  by  "  the  Armes  "  and  not  by  any  inscrip- 
tion. "  Near  the  same  in  the  Isle "  Layer  goes  on  "  upon  a 
Stone  in  Brasse  on  the  Pavement :  Of  your  Charitie  praye  for  the 
Soule  of  Agnes  Perneys  Daughter  of  John  Perneys  Gen  :  w died 
the  first  daye  of  OctoU  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  1559  on  whose 
Soule  lesu  have  Mercy.  Amen!'  I  mention  this,  out  of  its 
chronological  order,  partly  to  show  with  what  care  Layer  copied 
out  the  inscriptions  which  he  found,  and  partly  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a  vanished  brass.  When  Baker  described  the 
church  a  century  later  the  brass  with  its  "  superstitious  inscrip- 
tion "  was  gone. 

The  next  inscription  is  that  on  the  fourth  bell.  The  bell 
(Fig.  4)  was  cast  by  a  founder  who  worked  at  Bury  St  Edmund 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  beautiful  bells 
and  his  trade  mark  are  well  known,  but  his  name  is,  I  believe, 
forgotten.  Our  bell  had  its  cannons  cut  off  in  1900.  If  it  did 
not  happen  so  sadly  often,  it  would  be  past  belief  that  men,  who 
would  be  horrified  at  the  thought  of  so  treating  any  trumpery 
ornament  in  their  own  houses,  could  be  persuaded  to  allow  m 
bellfounder  to  inflict  this  senseless  mutilation  on  a  valuable  work 
of  art  like  a  medieval  bell.  The  inscription  is  without  interest 
except  for  its  careless  or  ignorant  omission  of  a  word  :  CcU  • 
Bet  •  ilftunus  •  (StiU  •  IRecinat  •  •  Ulnus  which  should  no  doubt 
end  ^Tcinus  •  }Bt  •  Iflnus  K  "  May  he  who  reigns  throe  au(i  om^  give 
the  reward  of  heaven." 

Lastly  we  come  to  an  inscription  which  does  not  pn^piM'ly 
concern  the  church  at  all.  I  mean  that  on  the  newly  found  ba.se 
of  the  village  cross,  which  the  Parish  Council  have  very  kin^ily 
given  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  to  be  k<'P^      ^^^'^  rhmvli. 
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(Fig.  5).  The  stone  was  tbiiud  on  the  iiiorniiig  of  I  7  August  1921. 
That  it  should  have  been  found  buried  on  a  spot  always  known 
as  Ci'oss  Hill,  though  nobody  for  two  or  three  generations  at 


Photograph  by  A.  Brovn  < 

Fig.  4.  The  fourth  bell. 

least  had  seen  any  part  of  a  cross  there,  is  proof  enough  that  it 
is  indeed  the  base  of  the  village  or  public  cross.  By  base  is 
meant  the  block  of  stone  which  stood  in  almost  all  the  later 
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nedieval  crosses  on  one  or  more  steps,  and  itself  supported  the 
<haft  or  stem  of  the  cross  proper.  It  is  a  piece  of  stone  from 
Barnack,  Northamptonshire,  2  ft.  4  in.  square  at  the  bottom, 

ioht  sided  at  the  top,  and  now  about  1  ft.  9  in.  high.  The  top 
has  been  much  damaged  by  the  pickaxes  of  road-menders,  and 
has  in  recent  years  been  partly  covered  with  tar,  so  near  the 
surface  of  the  road  was  it ;  and  one  or  two  inches  at  least  of  the 

original  height  arc  possibly  lost.  On  the  bottom  of  the  stone  the 


Photograph  by  J.  Polmr  Vtnrkc 

Fig.  5.  The  base  of  the  Village  Cross  (showing  the  illegil>lo  lottci-s). 

mason  has  marked  the  middle  point,  and  has  ruled  .Uago.ml  lines 
from  comer  to  corner,  which  are  crossed  at  right  angles  abont 
15  in.  from  the  middle  point,  by  lines  showing  tne  size  of  he 
octagon  to  which  the  top  of  the  stone  was  to  be  worked.  In  the 
top  of  the  stone  is  a  socket  about  12  in.  square  and  now  ,  i  . 
deep,  in  which  the  foot  of  the  shaft  of  the  cross  w.us  ac.uall) 
found. 
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There  is  no  mention  of  this  cross  in  any  published  account  \ 
of  Trumpington  known  to  me,  but  two  casual  references  to  it  ' 
have  been  found  in  unpublished  manuscripts.  Layer,  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken,  writes  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  of  "  an  old  House  belonging  to  Mr  Pitcher  over 
ag^^  y''  Crosse  " ;  and  the  Churchwardens'  Minute  Book  (fol.  31  v°) 
has  this  entry:  And  lastly  wee  doe  order  an  Exact  Coppy  of 
these  presents  to  be  forth  with  written  out ;  and  affixed  on  the 
publick  Crosse  of  this  Town  of  Trumpington ;  To  the  end  that 
none  may  pretend  ignorance ;  Given  under  our  hands  at  Trump- 
ington aforesaid  this       day  of  Aprill ;  Ano  Dm  :  169i. 

Anth :  Thompson 
John  Baron 
Mr  Thomas  Allen 
John  Spencer 
etc. 

The  shaft,  then,  at  any  rate  of  the  cross  was  standing  and 
capable  of  having  a  notice  affixed  on  it  in  April,  1691. 

There  are  two  inscriptions  in  letters  about  2^  inches  high 
and  about  8  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  stone.  The  first  is 
in  ordinary  Gothic  letters,  not  very  well  spaced  or  alined,  which 
point  (I  am  told)  to  a  date  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  say  1460-1470,  and  is  perfectly  easy  to  read  as  follows  : 
Orate  Pro  animab}  |  Johis  Stokton  |  et  agnet^  vxor^  ei[us] 
"Pray  for  the  souls  of  John  Stokton  and  of  Agnes  his  wife." 
This  occupies  three  sides  of  the  stone  and  calls  for  no  comment. 
One  corner  of  the  stone  has  been  very  roughly  knocked  off  by. 
workmen  who  were  laying  a  gas-pipe  about  20  years  ago,  and 
in  this  way  us  of  the  word  eius  is  lost,  and  also  the  first  two  and 
a  half  letters  of  the  fourth  side.  This  fourth  side  is  quite 
different  from  the  other  three  in  the  style  of  the  lettering  and 
has  proved  ver}^  hard  to  decipher,  some  experts  having  been 
driven  to  doubt  whether  the  deep-cut  marks  on  this  side  of  the 
stone  were  ever  intended  for  letters  at  all.  Assuming  that  they 
are  letters,  it  seems  to  me  quite  safe  to  say  (1)  that  the  words 
have  (or  need  have)  no  grammatical  connexion  with  the  other 
inscription,  that  is  to  say  that  in  no  sense  do  they  form  part  of 
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h.u  inscription  or  a  postscript  to  it:  (2)  that  the  letters  are 
.ho  work  of  a  clever  mason  but  a  poor  scholar,  for  they  are  well 

m.  but  the  drawing,  though  at  least  one  letter  is  beautifully 
lone,  is  not  that  of  a  professional  scribe  whether  ecclesiastical 
>r  secular ;  and,  probably,  (3)  that  the  letters  are  not  meant  for 
luMuan  capitals  but  for  a  rather  nondescript  kind  of  small  letters. 
A  tier  wasting  a  great  deal  of  time  looking  at  the  stone  itself 
uid  at  excellent  photographs  of  it  by  Mr  Sanderson  (of  J.  Palmer 
riarke)  (see  Fig.  5),  and  helped  by  Professor  W.  E.  Barnes 
'who  recommended  me  to  look  at  the  wonderful  fourteenth 
century  inscription  in  the  tower  of  Ashwell  Church,  I  saw  one 
day  that  the  letters  might  be  read  thus : 

I  1  i  [  \  1  6  Inches 

Fig.  6. 

I  lohAnnefstocto 

Encouraged  by  Dr  Stokes,  Mr  Cockerell  and  Mr  Rogers,  and 
(for  the  second  wwd,  Stocton)  by  Mr  Coulton,  who  indeed  read 
two  of  the  letters  for  me,  I  suggest  this  not  in  the  least  as 
certainly  or  even  probably  right  but  simply  as  a  possible  better- 
than-nothing  solution.  The  difficulties  are  obvious,  though  they 
are  chiefly  of  a  kind  which  familiarity  with  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  time  might  easily  remove.  As  matters  stand  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  John  Stokton,  junior,  cutting  his  name  there,  a^? 
a  schoolboy  cuts  his  name  on  the  desk,  on  so  grand  a  scale,  nor 
the  village  mason  cutting  the  squire's  name  quite  so  large  on 
the  "publick  Crosse  of  this  Town  of  Trumpington.  "  If  we 
suggest  that  it  was  a  serious  piece  of  work  done  to  order,  the 
bare  name  in  the  nominative  case  makes  such  a  suggestion 
most  unlikely  to  be  true  :  unless  we  adopt  the  idea,  half  propo.sed 
to  me,  I  think,  by  both  Mr  Cockerell  and  Dr  Minns,  and  indeed 
it  is  rather  a  tempting  idea, — that  this  was  the  first  side  rut  of 
what  was  meant  to  be  the  proper  inscription,  but  that  ilir 
promoters  of  the  scheme,  realizing  that  they  b.ad  made  a  mojis 
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of  it.  put  a  line  I'ound  it  to  cancel  it  ',  engaged  a  better  scribeil^^ 
and  began  again.  It  is  possible  that  the  cross  was  set  up  withl|<l^^^ 
this  side  near  a  wall,  so  that  it  would  be  little  seen,  or  that  thdi 
erring  letters  were  covered  up  in  some  way  with  a  metal  plate 
This  latter  idea  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  at  all  supported  bytW* 
the  puzzling  presence  of  two  little  studs  of  lead  (and  the  holej  ^'^^ 
for  a  third  stud)  let  into  the  stone  among  the  letters.  Afteitj  tttit 
worrying  about  this  lead  for  a  long  time,  I  am  inclined  to  think  ith 
that  it  was  meant  to  do  exactly  what  it  is  doing  and  fill  up 
little  holes  which  somehow  or  other  had  come  where  they  oughf i  ios5 
not  to  be,  and  did  not  look  nice. 

My  desultory  search  for  John  Stokton  has  not  been  very  suc-^ 
cessful.  I  am  immensely  obliged  to  Mr  J.  G.  Wood,  of  Lincoln'^ 
Inn,  for  his  very  kind  help.  He  told  me  that  one  branch  of  thei'  y 
family  of  Bigod  or  Pigott,  Earls  of  Norfolk,  owned  land  im 
Stocton,  and  that  there  was  a  John  of  Stocton  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  As  Roger,  a  Trumpington  name,  was  alsoi 
characteristic  of  the  Bigods,  and  as  the  Manor  of  Trumpington 
de  la  Pole  is  said  to  have  been  for  a  time  in  the  possession  oi 
the  Pigotts,  we  seemed  to  be  on  the  right  track.  But  Mr  Woodi 
writes  to  me  finally  that  the  last  John  of  Stocton  died  without 
heir  in  1313,  and  that  of  the  many  John  Bigods  of  other 
branches  of  the  family  none  (down  to  1460)  married  an  Agnes> 
My  hopes  were  raised  next  by  John  Stokton,  mercer,  Mayor  oi) 
London  in  1470.  But  when  I  was  able  to  read  through  his  will.l 
dated  9  March,  1470,  and  proved  in  1473,  it  was  only  to  find 
that  he  had  married  first  Katerine,  and  secondly  Elizabeth! 
Arable  who  survived  him,  and  that  he  owned  no  property  in 
Cambridgeshire.  Lastly  I  tried  the  Subsidy  Rolls,  first  in 
Dr  Palmer's  transcript  and  then  in  the  original,  and  there,  in 
the  record  of  an  Inquisition  or  Assessment  made  at  Babraham 
on  26  January,  1450  (Subsidy  Rolls  81/103),  we  may  read: 
xxxvj.^'    Jolies  Morys  de  Trumpyngton  armiger  xxvj^* 


xiiij.^  Willms  Batteman  Trumpyngton   xxlvj^  viij«^ 

xij.^  Joftes  Balle  de  eadem   xlj^  viij^ 

xij.'^  Jofies  Philpott  de  eadem   ;  xP 

xiiij'*  Joties  Stokton  de  eadem  xlvj^  viij^^ 

1  It  is  really,  I  think,  very  probable  that  the  line  is  part  of  the  original 
design  of  this  side. 
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It  seoms  to  wry  likely  that  this  John  Stokton  is  the  man 
.  .luostion,  but  the  Subsidy  Roll  really  tells  us  less  about  him 


lan  the  cross  does^ 

The  nature  of  the  inscription  makes  it  likely  that  John 
tokton  left  money  in  his  will  for. the  erection  of  this  cross.  It 
H  nis  to  be  not  uncommon  to  find  directions  in  wills  for  the 
iting  up  of  crosses  either  at  the  testator's  grave,  or  elsewhere 
1  I  lie  churchyard,  or  in  some  other  public  place. 
References  to  at  least  one  bequest  for  the  repair  of  a  village 

•loss,  and  to  many  for  the  erection  of  churchyard  or  palm 
losses,  will  be  found  in  Aymer  Vallance's  recent  Old  Crossed 

'  }id  Lychgates. 

'  The  Master  of  Jesus  College  has  very  kindly  told  me  of  the  followiug 
.eod  in  the  possession  of  his  College  which  shows  that  Agnes  Stokton  was 
.live  in  1476  and  makes  it  probable  that  we  should  date  the  stone  about  1480. 

Xouerint  vniuersi  per  presentes  nos  agnetem  Stokton  viduam  nuper 
^xorem  Johannis  Stokton  de  Trunipyngton  Johannem  Cryspe  de  comitatu 
Jantebrigie  Johannem  Chapman  de  Cantebrigia  Clericuin  Walterum  lier- 
kvard  de  Trunipyngton  predicta  Willelmum  Pekke  de  Tofte  Juniorem 
Willelmum  Newman  de  eadem  Juniorem  remisisse  relaxasse  &  omuino  pro 
lobis  &  heredibus  nostris   imperpetuum  quietum  clamasse  Willelmo 


jus  nostrum  &  clameum  que  habuimus  habemus  sine  in  futuro  quouismodo 
habere  poterimus  de  &  in  vna  parcella  cuiusdam  Tenementi  nuper  dicti 
Johannis  Stokton  iacentis  in  Trunipyngton  predicta  inter  le  gatehous 
eiusdem  Tenementi  ex  parte  orientali  &  communem  viaiii  duceiitem  Versus 
ecclesiam  de  Trunipyngton  predicta  penes  le  herber.  [the  orchard  or  inn] 
ibidem  versus  occidentem  &  inter  Tenementum  nuper  Ricardi  Ames  ex 
parte  boriali  &  predictam  viam  communem  ex  parte  australi  uecnon  de  & 
in  omnibus  terris  pratis  parcuis  &  pasturis  cum  omnibus  &  singulis  suis 
pertinenciis  iacentibus  in  villa  &  campis  de  Trunipyngton  in  comitatu 
Cantebrigie  que  nuper  fuerunt  dicti  Johannis  Stokton  Jta  quod  nec  nos 
dicti  agues  Stokton  Johannes  Cryspe  Johannes  Chapman  Wa Items  lier- 
ward  Willelmus  Pekke  &  Willelmus  Newman  nec  licrcdes  nostri  noo 
ahquis  alius  nominibus  nostris  aliquid  juris  aiit  clamei  in  dicta  parcella 
dicti  Tenementi  &  in  predictis  terris  pratis  parcuis  &  pasturis  nec  in  alicpia 
eorundem  parcella  decetero  exigere  clamare  sine  vendioare  poterimus  in 
futuro  Set  ab  omni  actione  juris  &  clamei  inde  sumus  cxclusi  per  presentes 
sigillis  nostris  Sigillatas  hijs  testibus  Johanne  Calle  Willelmus  Cut-son 
Thoma  Serle  andrea  kylborne  Johanne  Pope  &  multis  alijs  Datum  apud 
Trumpyngton  Supradictam  decinio  die  niensis  Octobris  a.nno  rogni  Hegi?* 
Edwardi  quarti  post  conqiiestum  anglie  sextodecimo    [six  scmIs] 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  tlie  tenement  of.lohn  Stokton  wns  on  the 
north  side  of  Church  Lane  not  far  [)crha.i)s  (Voni  the  Unicorn  Inn. 


heredibus  &  assignatis  suis  totum 
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The  inscription  at  Trumpington,  as  found  on  a  village  cros< 
is  said  to  be  extremely  rare  if  not  unique.  Mr  Vallance  tells  u 
that  he  cannot  recall  any  other  instance,  and  in  his  book  I  ca] 
find  only  one  mention  of  an  inscription  at  all,  and  that 
ORATE  PRO  All  lOHis  SOTEBY  at  the  top  of  the  stem  of  a  croi 
in  the  church  (or  churchyard?)  of  Pocklington  in  Yorkshiii  P*^ 
(op.  cit.  pp.  53,  87y. 

Lastly,  this  base  was  found  at  Trumpington  standing  uprigl. 
on  the  bare  earth.  This,  to  my  mind,  proves  that  it  had  beell^^'^ 
moved  from  its  original  position,  and  as  the  merest  guess  I  sumF 
gest  that  it  may  have  been  partly  buried  to  save  it  from  tbi  ^  ^ 
destruction  which  the  inscription  would  have  brought  upon  it  i  | 
1643.  Though  this  is  a  guess  it  may  not  be  wholly  unreasonabh 
Nothing  excited  the  anger  of  Dowsing  and  his  friends  more  tha: 
such  an  inscription  as  Pray  for  the  soule,  and  there  was  a 
Trumpington  a  man  who  seems  to  have  liked  superstition,  am 
was  not  afraid  of  its  "  famed  demolisher."  At  Trumpington  aloni 
is  Dowsing  obliged  to  record  that  his  orders  were  flatly  dm 
obeyed.  His  entry  is 

March  5.    Trumpington.    3  superstitious  Pictures,  the  Steps  to 
levelled,  which  Mr.  Thomson,  to  whom  we  gave  order  to  do  it,  refused. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  East  Anglian  (vol.  12,  p.  90)  say 
that  Mr  Thomson  was  the  vicar.  Until  some  evidence  of  this  i 
produced  I  shall  like  to  think  that  he  was  James  Thompson  ci 
what  is  now  called  Anstey.  Whoever  he  was,  we  may  perhaps  b 
much  indebted  to  him.  "  Superstitious  Pictures  "  in  Dowsing' 
phraseology  were,  I  think,  generally  figures  in  stained  glass 
and  of  these  Trumpington  had  only  three,  while  neighbourin|! 
churches  had  29,  34,  and  so  on ;  but  now,  even  after  the  careless 
ness  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  remains  of  old  glass  giv( 
Trumpington  a  preeminence  over  its  neighbours.  And  Dowsin^i 

^  Dr  Allen  kindly  points  out  that  I  have  missed  the  brass  on  the  Marke 
Cross  at  Shepton  Mallet  {Old  Crosses  and  Lychgates,  p.  128)  which  i. 
inscribed : 

aipf  tB'ffi]^at)0  oooiJffl^Be^  ©oifr©a^  osaiJtmf^eTjqrDf  o^kk^  gi[ 
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\  s  simply  "3  superstitious  Pictures,"  just  as  at  King's  College 
^  saj^s    1  :  thousand  superstitious  Pictures,"  without  adding 
wo  brake  downe  "  :  so  that  Mr  Thomson  probably  made  it  very 
n pleasant  for  him  even  to  damage  the  faces  and  bodies,  and 
ould  by  no  means  let  the  windows  be  wholly  destroyed,  picking 
p  and  replacing  as  far  as  possible  the  fallen  fragments.  The 
ops,  two  at  the  altar  rail,  remained  untouched  until  about  1851, 
■nd  I  think  the  rail  also  was  saved  or  soon  restored,  for  a  rail 
well  carved  "  was  there  until  the  same  date.  And  it  is  at  least 
.ossible  that  the  cross,  which  was  specifically  condemned  by  the 
LCt  of  28  August  1643,  which  ordered  that  "all  crosses... and  in 
nv  other  open  place,  shall  before  the... first  day  of  November 
U)43)  be  taken  away  and  defaced,"  may  have  been  buried  by 
he  same  Mr  Thomson,  who  would  thus  both  partly  obey  the 
\.et  and  partly  save  the  cross.  The  guess  is  to  some  extent  cor- 
Oborated  by  the  fact  that  the  shaft  or  stem  of  the  cross  was  at 
ome  time  broken  off  short  at  the  foot,  as  would  easily  happen 
f  the  base  were  half  buried  but  would  not  readily  be  done  when 
he  base  stood  at  its  full  height  raised  on  one  or  more  steps. 

As  we  take  leave  of  this  old  relic  and  see  its  place  taken  by 
I  new  cross,  it  may  remind  us  of  the  purpose  of  wayside  crosses 
is  it  is  expressed  in  Diues  &  pauper  (1st  com.,  cap.  v.),  printed 
on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation :  For  this  reason  ben  crosses 
made  by  y  waye,  that  whan  folke  passynge  see  the  crosse,  they 
sholde  thynke  on  hy  that  deyed  on  the  crosse,  &  worshyp])  hym 
aboue  all  thynge. 


■ 

■ 

[For  the  use  of  all  the  half-tone  blocks  illustrating  this  piipor 
the  Society  is  indebted  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Ccwihridcjr 
Chronicle,  and  for  the  reduced  photographic  copy  of  tho  in- 
scription at  Shepton  Mallet  to  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological 
and  Natural  History  Society  (cf  their  rroceediiic/s,  vol.  :>3.  p.  2SV  | 
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